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ARTICLE I. 


Waitixes or Martin Luruer. 


By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Lurueri Opera Latina, VIL Tom. folio, Wittenberge, 
1445-58. (Luther’s Latin Works.) 

Des Theuren Mannes Gottes D. Martin Lutruen’s Sammt- 
liche theils von ihm selbst Deutsch verfertigte theils aus 
dessen Lat. ins Deutsch iibersetzte Schriften und Werke heraus- 
geg. von C. .F Borner und J. G. Pfeiffer, XXII Thle, folio, 
Leipzig, 1729-34. (Complete works of the dear man of 
God, Dr. M. Luther, etc.) 


. Lurner’s Sammtliche Schriften. und Werke, welche aus 


allen vorhergehenden Samm]. zusammengetragen worden, 
Deutsch mit Einleit. von J. G. Walch, XXIV Thle, 4to. 
Halle, 1740-52. (lLuther’s complete works, etc., edited by 
Walch.) 

Lutuer’s Sammtliche Werke herausgegeben von F. W. P. 
von Ammon, C. St. T. Elsperger, J. k. Irmischer, und J. G. 
Plochmann. Erlangen, 1826. (To be completed in 60 vol- 
umes 8yo. The 30th volume was issued in 1842.) 

Mr. Luruer’s auserlesene kleine Schriften herausgegeben von 
J.J. Rambach, 3 Aufl. 8vo. Jena, 1753. (Select minor 
writings.) 
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6. Mr. Luruer’s erbauliche Schriften im Ausziig. von B. Lindner, 
IX Thle, 8vo. Halle, 1752. (Extracts from Luther’s edi- 
fying writings. ) 

7. Lurner’s Deutsche Schriften theils vollstandig theils in Aus- 
ziigen herausgegeben von F. W. Lomler III Bde. S8vo. 
Gotha, 1816-17. (General writings, partly entire and 
partly in extracts.) 

8. Luruer’s Werke in einer des Bediirfniss der Zeit beriicksicht- 
igenden Auswahl von H. L. A. Vent, X Bde. Svo. 2 Aufl. 
Hamburg, 1727-28. (Works selected with reference to the 
Wants of the Times.) 

9. Lurner’s Sammtliche Werke ausgewahlt und angeordnet 
von Gst. Pfizer. 4to. Frankfurt am Main, 1840. (Works 
selected and arranged.) 

10. Luruer’s Werke, vollstandige Auswahl seiner Haupt- 
schriften, mit hist. Einleit. Anmerk. und Regist. von Otto von 
Gerlach, XXIV Bde, 18mo. 

Reformatorische Schriften, X Bde, Berlin, 1840-41. (Selec- 
tion of Luther’s principal writings entire.) 

11. Mr. Luruer’s Briefe, Sendschreiben, und Bedenken voll- 
stiindig aus den verschied. Ausgaben seiner Werke gesammelt, 
krit. und hist. bearbeit. von W. M. L. De Wette,V Thle, 8vo. 
Berlin, 1826-28. {Letters and papers collected and illus- 
trated. 

12. VL. von SecxenporF, Comment. histor. et apologet. de 
Lutheranismo, sive de Reformatione Religionis, etc. folio, 
Lipsie, 1694. (History and defence of Lutheranism. ) 

13. Dr. Pamir Marneiecke, Geschichte der Deutschen Refor- 
mation, IV Bde. 2 Aufl. Berlin, 1831-34. (History of the 
German Reformation.) 

14. J. H. Merte D’Avsiens, Histoire de la Reformation du 
seizieme Siécle, If Tom. 12mo. Paris, 1815-37. (History 
of the Reformation in the 16th century.) 

15. J. M. V. Avpin, Histoire de la Vie, des Ecrits, et de la 
Doctrine de Mr. Luruer, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1841. (Lu- 
ther’s life, writings, and doctrines.) 

16. M. Micuetet, Mémoires de Mr. Luruer par lui-méme, 2 
vols. 12mo. Paris, 1835. (Memoirs of Luther, written by 
himself, and edited by Michelet.) 


We place at the head of this article a select list of the best 
editions of the great Reformer’s writings, and the titles of a few 
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of the best and most accessible sources of information respect- 
ing him. The great interest of the subject, at the present time, 
will make such a catalogue very acceptable to many of our 
readers; and to increase the usefulness of the catalogue, we 
shall give, in the course of our remarks, a brief description of 
each of the works enumerated in it. 

Luther has left more of his impress on the German nation, 
than any other one man has left on any nation. Hear a lite- 
rary gentleman, Protestant or Catholic, at this day talk of 
Luther in his own land; and so intense and glowing is the 
enthusiasm with which they mention his name, and so fresh and 
hearty the feeling they manifest, that you would think they 
must have seen him and talked with him but yesterday. Any 
one who has visited France, cannot fail to see at once the pride 
and home-feeling with which the memory of Napoleon is cher- 
ished by the French. A man will say to you, “ Here I saw 
the Emperor,” as if he had stood on the spot but a few minutes 
before. So every spot where Luther stood, which can. be 
identified, is still cherished by the Germans; and when they 
tell you that Luther stood here, though it were three centuries 
ago, they speak with such fondness of feeling and an eye so 
glistening, that you almost start as if the Reformer were actually 
there now. Riding once from Potzdam to Halle, I stopped for 
a few moments at a small hamlet by the roadside, and inquired 
of a peasant there the name of the place. “ Luther’s Brunnen” 
[Luther’s Well,] replied he promptly and with a brightening 
eye. “Why has it that name?” continued I. With a face full 
of feeling and eyes glowing with pride, he answered, “ Luther 
once drank here.”” This is but a specimen of what you meet 
everywhere in Germany. The cause of this national eathu- 
siasm we trust the reader will be at no loss to discover, if he 
follow us patiently through the developments of this article. 

On the most superficial glance at the writings of Luther, we 
are struck with astonishment at their number and variety, as 
well as their eloquence and power. Almost a/l subjects are 
embraced in them—theology, history, polities, education, litera- 
ture, fables, poetry, music; he seems in al} nearly equally at 
home; and on every topic his views are original, and sketched 
with a masterly hand. He led a life of almost as great public 
activity as Napoleon; his public influence, cares, and responsi- 
bilities were little, if any, less than those of the great emperor ; 
and he had no facilities, such as Napoleon had, for commanding 
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the services of others. His correspondence alone seems enough 
to take more than the entire time of one strong man. In June, 
1529, writing to one of his friends, he says: “ The letters pour 
in upon me every day up to my neck; my table, benches, stools, 
writing-desk, window-seats, trunks, the floor itself is covered 
with them.” 

From 1517 to 1526, the first ten years of the Reformation, the 
number of his publications was three hundred ; from 1527 to 
1536, the second decade, the number was 232; and from 1537 
to 1546, the year of his death, the number was 183. His first 
book was published in November, 1517, and he died in Feb- 
ruary, 1546, an interval of twenty-nine years and four months. 
{n this time he published seven hundred and fifteen volumes, an 
average of more than twenty-five a year, or one a fortnight for 
every fortnight of his public life. He did not go through the 
manual labor of all this writing, it is true, for many of his pub- 
lished works were taken down from his lips by his friends; and 
it.is also true, that several of the volumes were small enough in 
size to be denominated pamphlets; but many of them, also, 
are large and elaborate treatises. In the circumstances in 
which he wrote, his translation of the Bible alone would have 
been a gigantic task, even if he had had his lifetime to devote 
to it. 

He continued his labors to the very last. The six weeks 
immediately preceding his death, he issued thirty-one publica- 
tions from the press, an average of more than five a week. He 
did not enjoy uninterrupted health, nor was he free from the 
tamily cares and accidents which interrupt the labors of other 
men. For example, in one letter he says, “ My home has 
become a hospital; Hannah is dangerously sick, Katey is near 
her confinement, and little Johnny is teething very hard.” In 
another, “ The plague has broken out here; Sebald’s wife is 
dead, and Ihave taken their four children into my house.” 
Again: “Tam without help, for the kitchen-girl was so full of 
all mischief, that I was obliged to send her away.” His own 
health often boke down under his labors. Says he in one let- 
ter, “1 have such constant pains in my head | can neither read 
nor write.” In another, “1 have taken such a cold that I can- 
not speak a loud word; I can do nothing but cough.” In ano- 
ther, “I am suffering with dizziness and pains in my head and 
breast, and a constant cough. My brain is often worn out.” 
Nor was he at ease in his circumstances, and able always to 
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command the help which his family needed. His salary was 
small, he derived no income from his books, and he was often 
himself the nurse of his wife and children. All the family 
cares, anxieties, and hinderances to study, which come upon our 
poorest ministers in these days, Luther felt to the utmost, as any 
one may see who peruses his voluminous correspondence. It 
was not, then, because he was well taken care of, and had little 
to do for himself and family, that he found time to do so much 
for the public. No wonder he sometimes in his old age uttered 
such complaints as the following, which are found in a letter to 
a friend: “Old, worn-out, weary, spiritless, and now blind of 
one eye, I long for a little rest and quiet—and yet I must still 
write, and preach, and work, and endure, as if I had never 
written, or preached, or worked, or endured. I am weary ot 
the world, and it is time the world were weary of me. The 
parting will be easy, like that of a traveller leaving his inn. | 
pray only that God may be kind to me in my last hour.” “If 
the great pains and labor I undergo were not endured for the 
sake of him who died for me, all the money the world can offer 
were not enough to induce me to write a single book or trans- 
late the Bible. 1 desire not to be rewarded by the world for 
my work; the world is too, too poor and mean to give me satis- 
faction. This world by itself, what is it? The decalogue 
reversed, a witch’s prayer, the devil’s picture.” The above 
extracts are not selected, they are just taken at hazard from 
Luther’s letters; a hundred others of similar import may there 
be found; and the object of quoting these is simply to show, 
that when Ged called Luther to the mighty work which he 
accomplished, he did not give him leisure for it by exempting 
him from the little every-day ills and vexations of life. Had he 
not learned to bear these magnanimously and cheerfully, and to 
perform every little duty in its place as well as every great one, 
he could never have been God’s instrument to accomplish the 
Reformation. With all his public labors and responsibilities, 
Luther as a neighbor was uniformly pleasant and accommo- 
dating ; as a companion and friend, cheerful, generous, and live- 
ly ; as a husband and father, affectionate, provident, and faithful. 

The writings of Luther, as is well known and has been often 
repeated, have created the language and literature of modern 
Germany. Considering the circumstances in which he was 
placed and the object which he had in view, though we may 
justly find fault with many paragraphs he has written, yet 
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taking his treatises as a whole, few of them have ever been sur- 
passed, and some of them have never been equalled. Luther 
was the author of modern chureh-musie and psalmody as dis- 
tinguished from the ancient chants. He was the first to appre- 
ciate the essential importance of an extended and well-sustained 
system of common school education for the instruction of all the 
people; and his eloquent and thrilling appeals to the German 
nation on this subject, find nothing to excel them among the 
educators of modern times. As a whole, his sermons, his com- 
mentaries, his popular addresses, his controversial treatises, his 
hymns, his music, his fables, his letters, are all of a high order 
of excellence. 

The German style of Luther is wonderfully idiomatic, pointed, 
piercing, and full of speaking pictures. There is no mark of 
labor in it; it is visibly a mighty mind and a great heart over- 
flowing like Niagara. His sentences are like full charges of 
cannister shot : they hit in all directions, they hit everywhere, 
and they hit all the time. It is in his native eo the Ger- 
man of his own creation, that his full power is seen, and never 
out of it. 

As a revolutionary orator, Luther was irresistible. So much 
coolness and so much fire, so much self-possession and so much 
excitability, so much logical power and so much exuberance of 
fancy, so much good sense and such ready wit, with such ad- 
vantages of person and voice, have seldom, if ever, been found 
united in one individual. Conceive of the steady, flaming, re- 
ligious fervor of George Whitefield, united with the perspicuity 
to seize, and the genius to reproduce, every phase and fleeting 
form of human character,—the skill to touch, by the right 
word and the right metaphor, in exactly the right place, every 
chord of popular emotion,—which characterize Shakspeare ; 
all this set off by a muscular frame of fine proportion and man- 
ly strength, a fair, glowing face, which portrayed every senti- 
ment before it was uttered,—a large, clear blue eye, that ra- 
diated his very soul (and such a soul),—a voice powerful as 
thunder and musical as an organ—and you have some idea of 
what Luther was asa public speaker. Such was the power 
and flexibility of his voice, that even in his old age, he sang 
the alto to the delight of all who heard him. 

In the revival of the papal controversy at the present day, 
in the revival of the domineering and blasphemous claims of 
the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth, no treatises 
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can be found better adapted to meet the exigencies of the times, 
to repel and annihilate the groundless and arrogant pretensions 
of high church bigotry, than the writings of Luther. But as 
our estimate of Luther may easily be set down as extravagant 
and exaggerated, as braggart Popery and puling Puseyism are 
now equally interested to depreciate him; and as some so- 
called Protestant writers, such as Hallam, who knew nothing of 
him, have spoken meanly concerning him, it may be well here to 
confirm our own views by introducing the testimony of Roman 
Catholic writers of the highest standing, the declared foes of 
the Reformation, but yet men who had made themselves ac- 
quainted with Luther and his writings, and were capable of 
appreciating them. We will select two Catholic writers of a 
past age, and two of our own time. Of the former, that vio- 
lent enemy of Protestantism, the French Jesuit Maimbourg (born 
1610), and the ecclesiastical historian Varillas (born 1624) ; 
and of the latter, Frederick von Schlegel, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and at present one of the leading literary 
men in Germany; and J. M. V. Audin,an able, active, and most 
zealous papal ecclesiastic, now living in France, shall be my 
authorities. All these writers speak in terms of strongest 
reprehension of Luther, as the author of the Reformation, all 
eulogize the papal church as the only true church of God on 
earth, all lament the influence of Luther as the sorest calamity 
that ever befell it; but they know something of the man, and 
attempt to show what he was. 

Says Maimbourg : “He possessed a quick and penetrating 
genius, he was indefatigable in his studies, and frequently so 
absorbed in them as to abstain from meat whole days together. 
He acquired great knowledge of the languages and the fathers. 
He was remarkably strong and healthy, and of a sanguine 
bilious temperament. His eyes were piercing and full of fire. 
His voice sweet and vehement, when once fairly raised. He 
had a stern countenance; and though most intrepid and high- 
spirited, he could assume the appearance of modesty and hu- 
mility whenever he pleased, which, however, was not very often 
the case.” “He was always retkoned to live sufficiently 
blameless while he remained in the monastery, and till he ab- 
solutely ruined all his good qualities by his heresies.””— Maim- 
hourg, Hist. du Lutheranisme, Paris, 1680. 

“This Augustine monk,” says Varillas, “ united in his single 
person all the good and all the bad qualities of the heresiarchs 
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of his time. To the robustness, health, and industry of a Ger- 
man, nature here seems to have added the spirit bad Vivacity of 
an Italian. Nobody exceeded him in philosophy and scholastic 
theology, nobody equalled him in the art of speaking. He 
was a most perfect master of eloquence. He had completely 
discovered where lay the strength or the weakness of the hu- 
man mind; and accordingly he knew how to render his at- 
tacks successful. However various or discordant might be the 
passions of his audience, he could manage them to his own 
purpose ; for he perfectly saw the ground on which he stood ; 
and even if the subject were too difficult for much argument, 
he carried his point by popular illustration and the use of 
figures. In ordinary conversation, he displayed the same power 
cover the affections, which he had so often demonstrated in the 
professor’s chair and in the pulpit.” 

“No man, either of his own time or since, spoke or wrote 
the German language or understood its niceties better than 
Luther. Often, when he had made his first impression by bold 
strokes of eloquence, or by a bewitching pleasantry of conver 
sation, he completed his triumphs by the elegance of his Ger- 
man style.”—Varillas, Hist. des Revolutions arrivées en Eurcpe 
en Maltére de Religion, Paris, 1686-’89. 

Both the above quotations and some others of like import, 
are given by Milner in his Church History, Cent. XVI. Ch. I. 

I’, von Schlegel: “There was one instrument by which the 
influx of barbarism was opposed, and one treasure which made 
up for what had been lost; I mean the German (Luther’s) 
translation of the Bible. It is well known to you that all true 
philologists regard this as the standard and model of classical 
expression in the High German language ; and that not only 
Klopstock, but other writers of bigh rank, have fashioned their 
style, and selected their phrases according to this version.” 

“ We owe to him (Luther) the highest gratitude for placing 
in our hands this most noble and manly model of German ex- 
pressions. Even in hisown writings, he displays a most origi- 
nal eloquence, surpassed by few names that occur in the whole 
history of literature. He had, indeed, all those properties which 
render a man fit to be a revolutionary orator. This revolu- 
tionary eloquence is manifest, not only in his half political and 
business writings, such as the Address to the Nobility of the 
German Nation, but in all the works which he has left bebind 
him. In almost the whole of them we perceive the marks of 
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mighty internal conflict. Two worlds appear to be contending 
for mastery over the mighty soul of this man so favored by God 
and nature.” 

“ As to the intellectual power and greatness of Luther, ab- 
stracted from all consideration of the uses to which he applied 
them, I think there are few even of his own disciples, who 
appreciate him highly enough. His coadjutors were mostly 
mere scholars, indolent and enlightened men of the common 
order. It was upon him and his soul that the fate of Europe 
depended. He was the man of his age and his nation.”-— 
Schlegel’s History of Literature, p. 349, 50. Am. edition. 

The same writer speaks to the same effect in his Philosophy 
of History, vol. ii. pp. 204, 5. Am. edition. 

J. M. V. Audin: “ The poetic soul finds in this translation 
(Luther’s Bible) evidences of genius, and expressions as natu- 
ral, beautiful, and melodious, as in the original languages. 
Luther’s translation sometimes renders the primitive phrases 
with touching simplicity, invests itself with sublimity and mag- 
nificence, and receives all the modifications which he wishes to 
impart toit. It is simple in the recital of the patriarchs, glow- 
ing in the predictions of the prophets, familiar in the gospels, 
and colloquial in the epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
imagery of the original is rendered with undeviating fidelity ; 
the translation occasionally approaches the text. Add to this 
the odor of antiquity which the dialect used by Luther exhaled, 
and which is as pleasing as the peculiar tint that is found in 
the engravings of the old German masters. We must not, 
then, be astonished at the enthusiasm which Saxony felt at the 
appearance of Luther’s version. Both Catholics and Protes- 
tants regarded it as an honor done to their ancient idiom.” 

“ Luther holds a high and glorious place in German Litera- 
ture.” “ He became neither vain nor rich by his writings.” 
“ [ uther was the great preacher of the Reformation. He pos- 
sessed almost all the qualities of «n orator; an exhaustless 
store of thought, an imagination as ready to receive as to con- 
vey its impressions, and an inconceivable fluency and supple- 
ness of style. His voice was clear and sonorous, his eye beam- 
ed with fire, his head was of the antique cast, his hands were 
beautiful, and his gesture graceful and abounding.” “ He 
was at once Rabelais and Fontaine—with the droll humor of 
the one and the polished elegance of the other.” 

“ When he has to judge a prevaricating majesty, at least in 
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his eyes, then bis soqnente is splendid. We may apply to 
him, as Addison has done to Milton, the words of the poet: 
‘Cedite Graii.? Then is enacted a drama in which the Chris- 
tian believes he is a spectator of the judgment of the dead. 
There is the judge with the fiery eye, holding the Bible with 
one hand, as in the other the pen which is to record the sen- 
tence. The crowned culprit appears in all the pomp of his 
ie insignia, of which Luther strips him one by one ; first 
taking the crown, then the robe, then the sceptre, and at length 
the sword of justice. Of the monarch nothing now remains 
but a body of clay, which has sinned, and all whose iniquities, 
even to the most secret thoughts, Luther holds up to the public 
view. The earthly monarch conceals his face, but he is forced 
to drink the chalice even to the dregs. He cries out for mercy, 
but Luther stirs the wormwood. He is forced to dissolve the 
delusion, otherwise you would be fascinated.” “ Never before 
was the human mind more prolific.” 

“Luther wrote always under the influence of excited feel- 
ing, and he consequently gave to his writings the fire and vigor 
of his own thoughts. He had no anxiety or care for human 
eyes; he had not to rub his forehead to conjure up ideas, or 
give his brain repose. His pen could hardly follow the torrent 
of his ideas. In his manuscripts we nowhere discover the 
traces of fatigue or irritation, no embarrassment or erasures, no 
ill applied epithet, or unmanageable expression; and by the 
correctness of his writing we might imagine he was the copy- 
ist rather than the writer of the work.” 

“The hymns which he translated from Latin into Ger- 
man may be unreservedly praised, as also those which he com- 
posed for the members of his own communion. He did not 
travestie the sacred word, nor set his anger to music. He is 
grave, simple, solemn, and grand ; and endeavors to reproduce 
the Latin image without burying it under capricious ornament. 
This collection had prodigious success ; the Latin hymns ceased 
all at once, and in the divine service nothing else was heard 
but the harmonious stanzas of the Reformer; for Luther was 
at once the poet and the musician of a great number of his 
hymns.” 

“In several chapters of this work we have considered the 
writings of the Reformer in a literary point of view. We cao- 
not forget that of which Germany is so justly proud, the Ger- 
man Bible, the noblest monument he raised to the glory of his 
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country.” —Audin’s Life of Luther, pp. 212-14; 500-506 
American edition. 

From the tone of the above extracts, one might think that 
we had been quoting from some of Luther’s most extravagant 
eulogists; but read the works from which the extracts are 
taken, and you will find that all this eulogy was by a mere 
sense of justice forced from those who show themselves to be, 
with the exception perhaps of Schlegel, his bitterest ene- 
mies. I need scarcely remind my readers how nobly those 
bold and full-hearted testimonials from stubborn theological 
foes contrast with the stupid and senseless paragraphs which 
have been written respecting Luther by the Englishman Hal- 
lam, in his History of Literature. Hallam knows nothing 
about Luther ; he himself confesses his inability to read him 
in his native German, and this alone renders him incapable of 
judging intelligently respecting his merits as a writer; and 
knowing nothing, it would have been honorable in him to say 
nothing, at least to say nothing disparagingly. And by the 
way, it seems to us that apne a history of European Litera- 
ture without a knowledge of German, is much like writing a 
history of met#ls without knowing any thing of iron and steel. 

Such being the acknowledged power and copiousness of Lu- 
ther as a writer, the effect which he produced on the language 
and literature of his countrymen is not difficult to be accounted 
for. When he commenced his career, the Upper German or 
Suabian dialect was the language of the court, of books, and of 
polite society, and seemed hkely to remain so; but writing al- 
ways in his own rude dialect, the High German, and thus 
polishing and enriching it, the unparalleled popularity of his 
works entirely displaced the Suabian dialect, and his own be- 
came and has ever since remained the language of literature 
and general intercourse among educated men, and is that which 
is now understood universally to be meant when THE GERMAN 
is spoken of. His translation of the Bible is still as much the 
standard of purity for that language as Homer is for the Greek. 

If the reader’s curiosity is now sufficiently awake to the sub- 
ject, we will proceed, as we promised, to give a brief account 
of each of the works, pertaining to the writings of Luther, 
which are cited at the head of this article, following the order 
in which they are there numbered. 





No. 1. (Luther’s Latin Works.) This is the earliest com- 


plete collection of the Latin works of Luther. Another was 
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published at Jena, in 1612, in 4 vols. folio. The latest con- 
siderable collection was commenced at Erlangen by Erlsper- 
ger, in 1829, under the title of Lutheri exegetica Opera Latina, 
of which the 9th vol. (8Svo) was issued, under the editorial 
care of H. Schmidt, in 1841. The work, I believe, is not yet 
completed. Luther’s Latin writings, however, are the poorest 
part of his works. It is only in German that he appears in all 
the power, magnificence, and copiousness, of his unsurpassed 
eloquence. 

No. 2. (Complete Works of the dear Man of God, etc.) 

The earliest complete collections of Luther’s German writ- 
ings were these: Wittemberg, 12 vols. folio, 1539-’59 ; Jena, 
7 vols. folio, 1555-’58 ; and Altenburg, 10 vols. folio, 1661- 
1664. Of these the last is the most highly esteemed. Rev. 
Dr. Murdock of New Haven owns a beautiful copy of it, which 
is the only one I have ever seen in America. 

The collection whose title ‘is given in No. 2, is a very com- 
plete and valuable one, containing not only the works which 
Luther wrote in German, but also German translations of al! 
his Latin writings. Vols. 1-16 contain his commentaries on 
the Bible and his sermons, that is, his exegetical and homiletic 
writings. These generally were not written with his own pen, 
but taken down from his mouth by his friends as he delivered 
them from the pulpit or the professor’s chair, and subsequently 
published with his revision and approbation. These extempo- 
raneous discourses are exceedingly lively and full of instruction, 
but more rambling and diffuse than the compositions which he 
elaborated in his closet. He often himself good-humoredly ex- 
presses his surprise at their wordiness. For exainple, in the pre- 
face to his commentary on one of Paul’s epistles he says, “ I 
am astonished, and I can scarcely bring myself to believe, that I 
have overwhelmed the epistle of St. Paul with such a deluge 
of words. And yet, in this epistle, I find all my thoughts care- 
fully collected by some of my brethren. They might have 
been still more verbose.” Vols, 17-22 are devoted to the 
writings more directly pertaining to the Reformation, and con- 
taining all his treatises of a polemic character. The pieces are 
arranged in chronological order, and are generally accompa- 
nied with historical introductions written by his contemporaries, 
Aurifaber and others, who themselves took part in the events 
which they describe. There are also several oral narratives 
by Luther himself, which were taken down from his lips by his 
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friends, and afterwards published. Among these is his unique, 
graphic, and simple, yet majestic and most thrilling description 
of his own arraignment before the Diet at Worms, as he related 
it at the request of his friends, while dining with them’ at Eisle- 
ben, his native town, in 1546, a few days only before his 
death. (Vol. XVIL p. 586.) These volumes also contain the 
ost important acts of the Diet pertaining to the Reformation, 
the decrees of the emperor, the bulls of the pope, many letters 
of Luther’s most distinguished correspondents, several of the 
pieces written against him to which he replied; numerous 
anecdotes, songs, satires, and other fugitive writings of that 
stirring period. In short, if a good newspaper had been pub- 
lished at that time and a file of it preserved, it would have fur- 
nished very much such kind of reading as we find in those six 
folios. Nothing more need be said to recommend them to the 
earnest perusal of every scholar who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the history of the Reformation. Merle d’Au- 
bigné has made good use of them in his very popular and use- 
ful work. There isa fine copy of this edition of Luther’s writ- 
ings in the library of Lane Seminary, and probably in other 
public and private libraries in the United States. 

No. 3. (Luther’s Complete Works, by Walch.) The gene- 
ral design of this edition is much like that of the preceding, 
only it is still more accurate and full. It contains also an elabo- 
rate biography of Luther. Indeed, this may be regarded as 
the standard edition of Luther’s writings, and the source of ulti- 
mate appeal. It was the favorite book of the late king of 
Prussia, Frederic William IIL, especially in the later years of 
his life. Enter his private room in the little schloss near the 
University of Berlin almost any day after he had Jeft it for his 
usual afternoon’s walk, and you would see an open volume of 
Walch’s Luther on his table, with a little folded paper of recent 
notes and extracts by the royal hand. I have seen well pre- 
served copies of this edition in the library of Harvard Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, and of the Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver. To render this work all complete, there ought always to 
go with it, Ch. W. F. Walch’s wahrhafte Geschichte der Catha- 
rina von Bora, Mt. Luther’s Ehegattin, 2 Bde, 8vo. Halle, 1751 
—1754. (Truthful History of Catharine de Bora, Mt. Luther’s 
wife.) 

No. 4. This edition is sometimes alluded to by German writ- 
ers, as being in all respects still more valuable than Walch’s. 
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I have never seen a complete set of it, and probably it has not 
yet all been published. 

Nos. 5 and 6. These are among the best of the numerous 
older editions of extracts from Luther’s writings, selected with 
reference to the promotion of practical piety. Rambach’s se- 
Jections pertain principally to the most important practical 
teachings of Christianity, and Lindner’s are in the main taken 
from Luther’s exegetical works. Another selection, entitled 
Weisheit Dr. M. Luthers (Wisdom of Dr. M. Luther), was made 
some twenty-five years ago by Niethammer, and published at 
Nurenberg. It consists mainly of the pithy sayings and pregnant 
aphorisms which are always so abundant in the conversations 
and writings of Luther. 

No. 7. (Luther’s German Writings, by Lomler.) This 
work was prepared with special reference to the third centena- 
ry of the Reformation in 1817. The selections are arranged in 
chronological order, Vol. I. including the writings from 1517- 
724, Vol. Il. from 1525~35, and Vek Ill. from 1536~46, each 
(except the first) a period of ten years. Each volume is di- 
vided into three parts, as follows: part first contains entire 
treatises of Luther, with brief and instructive notes; part 
second, a chronological list of the other writings of Luther, be- 
longing to the period embraced in the volume, with brief ex- 
tracts from most of them, and short explanatory notes; and 
part third gives some of the most interesting of Luther’s letters 
during the same period. In the three volumes there are forty- 
four treatises and one hundred and fourteen letters entire, be- 
sides numerbus extracts from other pieces. A few of Luther’s 
practical sermons and miscellaneous essays are here found; but 
the pieces are generally those which pertain directly to his 
work as a reformer. The clitdadbidiell ‘ecraiigetiint of the 
pieces and the notes which attend them; the chronological 
enumeration of the writings not here published, with the ex- 
tracts and notes in the second part of each volume; and the 
chronological series of letters with which each volume closes, 
render this-a very useful and convenient work to one who de- 
sires an orderly and well-grounded acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the Reformation, so far as Luther took part init. In 
the third volume, there is a very minute chronological table of 
all the principal events of Luther’s life, which is a great help 
to the understanding of the treatises, and especially of the 
letters contained in the volumes. The first volume contains an 
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exceedingly characteristic engraving of Luther from a ful! 
length portrait by Lucas Cranach ; the second volume, a portrait 
of Frederick the Wise, and the third, one of John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, Electors of Saxony ; and there are also 
striking fac-similes of the great Reformer’s handwriting engraved 
from the manuscripts of his translation of the Bible (now 
in the possession of Count Stollberg-Winzengerode) and 
from his letters. In this edition, the antique orthography is 
generally retained, which renders it somewhat difficult for be- 
ginners in German. By a little perseverance, however, this 
difficulty can be easily overcome. In these volumes we be- 
come quite familiar with Luther as a reformer, and it is one of 
the works which bore a distinguished part in reawaking the 
interest of Germany in that great event; but in respect to the 
other interesting phases of his character, his deep evangelical 
spirit, his overflowing piety, his feelings and demeanor as a 
man, a neighbor, a friend, a husband and father, or even as a 
pastor and theological instructor, we have not in this work the 
means of learning much. 

No. 8. (Luther’s Works, selected with reference to the 
Wants of the Times, by H. L. A. Vent.) This work, in the 
main, is just what the preceding is not. It is intended entirely 
for the promotion of practical piety, and in it Luther appears, 
not as the reformer and controversialist, but as the Christian 
pastor, as the humble, evangelical, devotedly pious follower of 
Jesus. The work consists principally of extracts, except the 
sermons, prefaces, and letters, which for the most part are given 
entire. The ten volumes contain about a hundred of his best 
sermons, his prefaces to all the books of the Bible, his table- 
talk nearly entire, a few of his letters, hymns, and prayers, and 
very copious extracts from his voluminous commentaries on the 
Scriptures. The arrangement is entirely by subjects without 
reference to chronology, and the orthography gy is 
modernized, so as to make it easy to the beginner in German. 
Lomler and Vent together, give a very complete picture of 
Luther. 

No. 9. (Luther's Works, selected and arranged by G. 
Pfizer.) This isan admirable collection of Luther’s Reforma- 
tion writings, in some respects superior to that of Lomler, and 
designed by its author to be supplemental to Vent’s collection. 
In form it corresponds to the large one-yolume editions of 
Schiller, Goethe, and other German classies. They make very 
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handsome books for a cabinet library ; but the bulkiness of the 
volumes and the smallness of the type are poor recommenda- 
tions to one whose enjoyment of books consists mainly in read- 
ing them. 

No. 10. (Selection of Luther’s principal Writings entire, by 
Otto von Gerlach.) This, on the whole, promises to be, for 
common readers, the most useful edition of Luther that has 
ever been published. Mr. von Gerlach, the editor, is one of 
the most amiable and pious of the Berlin pastors, and has al- 
ready distinguished himself by a practical commentary on the 
whole Bible, which is highly acceptable to the pious portion 
of the German public. He accompanied the king of Prussia 
in his late tour to England; and in a speech which he made at 
Dublin, he assured the clergy of the Episcopal church, that if 
they imagined either the Prusstaa monarch or the Prussian 
church desired any connection with them conditioned on the ad- 
mission of their exctusive claims to the apostolic succession, 
they would find themselves very much deceived. 

Mr. von Gerlach’s edition of Luther is arranged in four di- 
visions: the first containing the Reformation writings in chro- 
nological order ; the second, copious extracts from the exegeti- 
cal writings, and the commentaries on some books entire; the 
third, Luther’s sermons; and the fourth, miscellaneous pieces, 
some entire and some in extracts. 

I have as yet seen only the first part, containing the Refor- 
mation writings, in ten volumes. This is executed in the most 
satisfactory manner. The general introduction, and the par- 
ticular historical introductions to the different treatises, are just 
what the reader needs: and the letters of Luther are so insert- 
ed as to keep the narrative on in one continuous thread. The 
style of printing and the form of the volumes render the work 
a very convenient one to the reader, and each volume has a 
handsome lithograph of some distinguished reformer. The 
work also is cheap, costing in Germany, unbound, ten silver 
groschen (about 25 ow) a volume. It isto be hoped, that the 
interest now taken in the history of the Reformation, will induce 
many to purchase and read this collection, and- thus become ac- 
quainted with that great event from the original sources. 

No. 11. (Letters and papers of Luther collected and illus- 
trated, by W. M. L. De Wette.) Luther’s letters, in a historical 
point of view, are in many respects the most interesting and 
unportant of all his writings; and this is altogether the most 
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complete and best edition of them that has ever been published. 
Merle D’Aubigné has read them thoroughly in this edition, and 
they have contributed not a little to the interest of his history. 
Indeed, his original sources, so far as the German Reformation 
is concerned, seem to be almost exclusively the works here ar- 
ranged as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 11, and 12. 

Thus far we have described the best editions of Luther’s own 
writings. We come now toa brief review of the writings of 
others, which are best calculated to illustrate him and his times. 
It is only a selection, and that too a very meagre one, that 
we can present in this connection. The writings of his contem- 
poraries we omit entirely. 

No. 12. (Seckendorf’s History and Defence of Lutheranism.) 
The okl work of Counsellor Seckendorf (who died in 1692), 
the Chancellor of the University at Halle, remains one of the 
most complete and indispensable for an accurate acquaintance 
with Luther and his times. It was originally written in answer 
to the slanderous work of Maimbourg, the Jesuit quoted above, 
and is in the form of a Latin commentary on that history, which 
is inserted entire in a Latin translation as the text. Toone who 
cannot read German, there is no source of information so full 
and unexceptionable as this folio of Seckendorf. The very inter- 
esting account which Milner gives in his church history of the 
names and characters of the Reformation, is derived from it 
almost entirely. 

No. 13. (Marheinecke’s History of the German Reformation. ) 
Dr. Marheinecke, a theological professor in the University of 
Berlin, is now sixty-three years of age, and his lectures on Hegel 
have recently been interdicted by the king of Prussia. He has al- 
ways been a Hegelian in philosophy, but professes to be evangel- 
ically orthodox in theology. He isa learned and voluminous wri- 
ter; and though his philosophical and theological systems are to 
me quite unintelligible, yet his historical writings are among the 
clearest, most concise, and graphic [ have ever read. His account 
of the Council of Trent and the Roman Catholic theology, in the 
first three volumes of his Christliche Symbolik, is admirable. His 
history of the Reformation in Germany, however, I regard as his 
best work. It begins with Martin Luther, and closes with the 
peace of Passau in 1552, going over a period of about thirty-five 
years. Thestyle of the narrative is very concise (in this respect 
contrasting advantageously with the diffuseness of D*Aubigné) ; - 
there is a simplicity and an air of the antique about it which are 
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very pleasing. So far as possible the transactions are narrated 
in the very words of the original witnesses; it gives. copious 
extracts from the most important original documents, and it is 
full of graphic, characteristic incident. It is the result of afaithful, 
laborious, and long-continued study of the arene sources, and 
its fidelity and accuracy may generally be implicitly relied upon. 
In my opinion, there is no history of the German Reformation 
equal to it, unless it be the celebrated work of Planck on the 
origin and history of the Protestant system of doctrines,—Ge- 
schichte der Entstehung, der Veréinderung, und der Bildung un- 
seres protest. Lehrbegriffs, V1 Bde. 8vo. Leipzig, 178 1—1800. 

The first edition of Marheinecke’s history, comprising the first 
two volumes, was published in Berlin 1817, on oecasion of the 
third centenary of the Reformation; and it is surprising to me 
that D’Aubigné never alludes to it in all his work, for suchis the 
identity of plan and general method of execution, that it certainly 
seems as if the Frenchman must have derived his first hint from 
the German. A great portion of the first two volumes is made 
up of verbal extracts from the letters and other writings of Luther, 
ia his own simple and mighty words, just as he wrote them; 
and the style of the historian himself, is not unsuitable to those 
majestic passages. To every one who reads German, we recom- 
mend Marheinecke’s book above all others.* 

No. 14. (D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation.) This 
work enjoys very great and deserved popularity; though in 
comprehensiveness of view and terseness of expression, the author 
is by no means equal to Marheinecke. He is too diffuse, too 
fond of antitheses, too much disposed to make the stout and stately 
old Germansof the Reformationa company of volatile Frenchmen. 
In the English translation, there is a double disadvantage ; for 
in the first place, Luther and his contemporaries are turned from 
German into French, not a little to their detriment; and then 
again from French into English, so that at last their original 


*The Editor of the Repository announced, some two years 
since, that he would offer English readers a translation of 
Marheinecke’s History, here so highly and deservedly recom- 
mended. His multiplied engagements have prevented the 
execution of his design. Yet he is happy to say that the first 
volume is nearly ready for the press. With Prof. Stowe, he 
considers it decidedly superior to every other he has seen. 


— 
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characteristic features are but faintly seen. With all these defects, 
however, the work of D’Aubigné is one of the most timely and 
useful of the present century. It is, indeed, the only history 
that opens to the French or English reader any thing like an 
interior view of that great work of God, the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century; the style is graphic and full of life, and a 
delightful spirit of evangelical piety pervades the whole. In 
this last respect the author has faa: S the advantage over Mar- 
heinecke. His plan also is more extensive, embracing Switzer- 
land, France and England, while Marheinecke confines himself 
toGermany. May God preserve the life of this estimable author, 
and enable him to complete his work ! 

No. 15. (Audin’s Life of Luther.) This is one of the most 
remarkable books of the age. Some general idea of its tone 
and spirit may be gained by the extracts already given. The 
author is a Papist, a violent enemy of Luther and the Reformation ; 

et he has an enthusiasm for his subject, an admiration for his 

ero, which knows no bounds. No devout Catholic ever went 
on pilgrimage to the shrines of his favorite saints with more self- 
denying zeal and irrepressible ardor than burned in the breast 
of Audin when in 1835-36 he went the rounds of all the 
localities of Luther in Germany, devouring with cormorant 
eagerness every old bit of manuscript and every traditionary 
legend respecting him. At this time I travelled with him in the 
diligence from Erfurt to Fulda, and I was then so enchanted 
with his wild talk, that I felt certain I should hear from him 
again ere long through the press, though I knew nothing of his 
intention to write a life of Luther. Audin can appreciate Luther’s 
talent, his fire, his energy, his courage, his lofty poetic genius, 
his inconceivable fecundity and versatility of mind; but of his 
deep evangelical piety, of the motives which prompted him to 
the great work which he undertook, and of the considerations 
which sustained him in it, Audin can understand nothing. On 
all these points, Luther is travestied and not painted. If we 
may believe our author, while Luther had the most marvellous 
mind that ever God madegand put into a human body, he was 
yet a tavern-haunter, a glutton, a wine-bibber, a beer-swiller, an 
unclean, licentious blackguard! This is a new way of attack- 
ing Luther, making him higher than an angel in talent, and 
lower than a very devil in moral feeling. It seems to take very 
well among Catholics, for this book has gone through two large 
editions in France, and has been translated and reprinted both 
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in England and America (Philadelphia, 1841). It shows 
throughout the marks of untiring industry, and is written with 
great spirit, vigor, and fire. The same author has written a life 
of Calvin in very much the same style. 

No. 16. {Memoirs of Luther written by himself, and edited by 
Michelet.) M. Michelet is a French Roman Catholic layman, 
one of the most eminent and learned of the historical writers of 
France, and professor of history in the National psi 6 He 
is the author of a history of Rome and a history of France, 
and his most recent work is an eloquent and soul-stirring appeal 
against the Jesuits, who have lately made upon him and his 
colleagues in the university a most violent and unsparing at- 
tack. 

These memoirs are made up almost entirely of literal extracts 
from the letters, papers, and speeches of Luther, so arranged 
and connected by editorial remarks, as to exhibit Luther giving 
his own account of his own actions, character and writings. 
Michelet is very candid in respect to Luther, and inclined to do 
him full justice, and nothing more. The plan of the work is an 
admirable one, but the execution is rather straitened and meagre, 
considering the rich abundance of material which the bio- 
grapher of Luther hasto draw upon. I think Dr. Marheinecke, 
who visited Michelet soon after he had completed this work, 
told me that the author was not familiar with German, and was 
obliged to depend very much on extracts and translations made 
by others. If this be the case, the comparative barrenness of 
the work is easily accounted for ; and yet any one who knows 
not how exuberant the materials for such a biography are, 
might well consider it rich even in its present form. The thing 
to be done is, that one perfectly familiar with all the sources of 
Luther’s biography, extend Michelet’s plan, and construct a 
life of Luther on the scale of Middleton’s life of Cicero, and 
Boswell’s Johnson. This I hope to see accomplished before I 
die. 

To the above catalogue of authorities respecting Luther, we 
feel constrained to add another, which is not inferior in interest 
and utility to any which we have enumerated. It is the ex- 
ceedingly interesting life of Luther described in seventeen ser- 
mons by his contemporary and personal friend, J. Mattherius. 
It has recently been republished at Berlin with a preface by Prof. 
Neander, with the following title. J. Mattherius: Leben Mt. 
Luthers, t~ V7 Predigten. Neu herausgeg. mit erldut. An- 
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merk. u. biograph. Anhang versehen, von A. Rost. Mit Vor- 
wort von Al. Neunder. Berlin, 1841. 

Let us now proceed to a cursory review of some of the more 
important of Luther’s writings. We undertake this task chiefly 
with the hope of exciting some readers to a study of the writ- 
ings themselves, for which the cheap and convenient modern 
editions above noticed, afford such admirable facilities. 

We cannot do this intelligently, however, without adverting 
briefly to the circumstances and the state of mind which called 
them forth. 

The soul of man comes from God, partakes of the divine na- 
ture, and can never be happy without God. Being separated 
from God by sin, it still pulsates and throbs towards him, as 
the separated nerves of an amputated limb still vibrate towards 
the part that is lost, and are in pain for a reunion. These pul- 
sations and throbbings of the soul, unless early suppressed, are 
strong in a man, just in proportion to his amount of being ; that 
is, the more of a man he is, other things being equal, the more 
earnest are his longings after reunion with God. This is the 
foundation of the religious sentiment, and this it is which gives 
to religious institutions a perpetuity among men in all circum- 
stances and at all times. 

The church of God is the depository of the truth which meets 
and satisfies these longings of the soul ;_ and this truth, since the 
completion of the Scripture canon, is all contained in the writ- 
ten Word ; and the office of the church is to explain, illustrate, 
and apply this truth by its teachings and ordinances. When- 
ever the church ceases to do this with fulness and fidelity, the 
pious element begins to separate itself from the dead and cor- 
rupt mass, and there must soon be either reformation or revo. 
lution. 

At the time of Luther’s birth the existing church as a whole, 
as an organized body, had ceased to meet the wants of the 
pious heart ; and those whose religious sensibilities were awake, 
and who at the same time were gifted with strong and discrimi- 
nating intellect, sought in vain, in the teachings and require- 
ments of the church as it then existed, for that which really 
unites the soul to God, and gives it peace. The history of 
Protestantism, therefore, in its origin and early progress, is 
simply the history of an extensive and mighty revival of re- 
ligion. 

Pall this is forcibly illustrated in the religious experience and 
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writings of Luther. There was probably never created a more 

werful human being, a more gigantic, full proportioned man, 
in the highest sense of the term, than Martin Luther. In him 
all that belongs to human nature, all that goes to constitute a 
mAN, had a strongly marked and characteristic development. 
He was a model-man, one that might be shown to other beings 
in other parts of the universe, as a specimen of collective man- 
hood in its maturest growth. Of course the religious sentiment 
was in him strongly developed, and had been early cultivated. 
The principle of veneration was in him remarkably active, and 
it led him to seek most earnestly in existing institutions, and 
with the expectation of finding it there, that for which his soul 
continually longed, peace and communion with God. He 
sought it there, he sought it long and earnestly, he sought it 
with tears and agony; he sought it and found it not, because 
it did not there exist. And when he did find it, it was in the 
written Word which the church had hid, that he found it; and 
it was the setting up of this written Word against the unscriptu- 
ral external church, that gave birth to Protestantism. 

I suppose the actual condition of what at that time was 
called the church, is generally admitted by Catholics as well as 
Protestants to have been one of extreme ignorance and corrup- 
tion ; but on such a topic it is always best to compare testimo- 
ny, especially the testimony of contemporaries. On this point 
we will give briefly the testimony of five witnesses, three Catho- 
lics and two Protestants. The first, Erasmus, was a contempo- 
rary, and lived and died in the communion of the church of 
Rome, and wrote in its defence, though he cannot be consider- 
ed a partisan; the second, Cardinal BeJlarmin, was born a few 
years before Luther died, and spent a long life in defend- 
ing the prelacy against the attacks of Protestants, and is in 
every respect a strong partisan for the papacy ; the third, Bos- 
suet, the great French bishop, was born about the time that 
Bellarmin died, and he is a determined, thoroughgoing, papal 
partisan, and probably, on the whole, the strongest writer that 
Protestantism has ever had to encounter; and the last two, 
Mattherius and Myconius, were strong Protestants, and parti- 
sans, if you please to call them so, and both of them contempo- 
raries and personal friends of Luther. If those five witnesses, 
so different from each other, with views and interests so diverse, 
and with the best opportunities of knowing, substantially agree 
in their testimony on this subject, it must be that their testimony 
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is true. Jam not aware that the sentences which I am now 
about to translate from these writers, except Bossuet, have ever 
yet been published in the English language, and therefore I pre- 
sume no apology will be required for the space they may occupy. 

Erasmus (Epist. Lib. XII. ch. 10.): “The mendicant monks 
have begun to leave out Christ, and to preach nothing but 
their novel and shameless dogmas. Of indulgences they speak 
in such a way, that even the most ignorant are disgusted with 
them. By these and other like means, all the fresh power of 
evangelical truth is gradually lost, and it must be so. Mat- 
ters are continually growing worse, and at last every spark of 
the Christian religion, by which Christian love may again be 
enkindled, must go out. The essence of religion is changed 
into a worse than Jewish ceremonial. All good men sigh and 
cry over this, all divines acknowledge it, except those who are 
monks, and even the monks themselves in their private con- 
versations.”’ 

Bellarmin (Opera, Tom. VI. p. 296, edit. Colon. 1619.) : 
“ For several years, before the Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies 
arose, there was almost nothing, as those testify who then lived, 
there was almost nothing (I say) of severity in ecclesiastical 
judgments, no discipline in morals, no learning in sacred sci- 
ence, no reverence in divine things, there was even almost no 
religion.” 

Bossuet (Hist. des Variat. des. Egl. prot. L.I.s. 1, L. V. 
s. 1,2.): “The Roman Church * * * * * was not exempt 
from evil; and so long since as the Council of Vienna, a great 
prelate, commissioned by the pope to prepare matters there to be 
treated on, laid it down for a groundwork to this holy assembly, 
that they ought to reform the church in the head and members.” 

* Luther’s beginning * * * * * carried a specious appear- 
ance. Crying out against abuses, which were but too true, 
with much force and liberty, interspersing his discourses with 
pious sentiments, the remains of a good education, and leading 
withal a life, if not perfect, at least reproachless in the sight of 
men,” etc. ete. 

“ The reformation of corrupted manners was desired by the 
whole universe.” 

‘* Many preached up nothing but indulgences, pilgrimages, 
almsgiving to the monks; and_these practices, which were but 
the accessories of piety, they made the groundwork. They 
spoke not as much as they ought of the grace of Jesus Christ.’ 
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“ It was a saying of Erasmus, that the so stubborn and obdo- 
rate world stood in need of a master as rough as Luther.” 
Mattherius (Leben Luthers in 19 Predigten. Pred.6.): “I 
cannot remember that in my youth, although, alas, I was im- 
prisoned in the papacy till the five aid twentieth year of my 
life, I ever heard from the pulpit any thing of the ten command- 
ments, the Lord’s prayer, the creed, or baptism. In the schools 
on fast days, we read respecting confession and communion in 
one kind; put of forgiveness and the comfort which one may 
get by a believing participation of the body and blood of Christ, 
I do not know that I ever heard, either in church or school, a 
single word until [came to Wittemberg. Neither can I remem- 
ber in the papacy a single printed or written interpretation of 
the catechism, though | was in the habit, from my youth up, of 
reading diligently all the legends and St. Bridget’s prayers, and 
especially at Munich, with my master, who had a large German 
library, in which I was reading for a whole year.” 
Myconius (Hist. Ref. I. p. 3. See also Seckendorf, I. p. 4.) : 
“ The anti-Christian papacy had become such a horrid and 
abominable beast, that it can scarcely be described even by the 
words of Paul and John. The merits and sufferings of Christ 
were treated as empty tales or the fables of Homer ; respecting 
faith, whereby the righteousness and holiness of Christ, together 
with the inheritance of eternal Jife are taken hold of, there was 
entire silence. Christ was described as a relentless judge, who 
would damn all that did not pravide themselves with the inter- 
cessions of the saints and the indulgences of the pope. On that 
account there were intercessors and saviours in the place of 
Christ, like the virgin Mary, as the heathen bad their goddess 
Diana, and afterwards other saints, of whom the popes were 
“continually making new ones. With this they taught that these 
saints would not intercede for us unless we merited it of them 
or of the orders founded by or in honor of them. It was then 
shown what kind of works would produce this merit. And here 
nothing gwas said of the real good works which God has com- 
manded in his holy ten commandments, and which are required 
and demanded of all men; these were too simple for them; in- 
stead thereof they daily invented new works, which brought in 
much money to the priests and monks. And whoever did these 
things in plenty or bought them of others, of him it was said 
that he had repented rightly and merited eternal life. But who- 
ever regarded them not and so died, must go direct to hell, or 
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into purgatory at least, and there he must burn and roast till he 
himself, or some one in his place, had done penance. There- 
fore these works were very highly esteemed and thought more 
of than the sufferings and the holiness of Christ himself: name- 
ly, fasting, various repetitions of the Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria, the rosary, the mantle of Mary, the prayer of Ursula, of 
Bridget, the Psalter, and the sacred hours. Day and night 
without ceasing, they would be singing and bawling and mum- 
bling, without thinking of what Christ said, when ye pray, make 
not many words as the heathen do. There were seen various 
kinds of priests and monks, who were distinguished by a differ- 
ence of dress, ceremonies, habits, modes of life and fasts ; those 
who held such things were pronounced blessed, and it was 
claimed tfiat these merits could be purchased of others and ap- 
propriated. So these orders came in possession of more than 
half the property, and they were all established and protected 
by the pope. They forbade the eating of flesh, butter, and 
cheese, and pretended it was a great sin to live in violation of 
these prohibitions ; and yet this sin could be bought off by mo- 
ney. Hence there arose also a multitude of holy days and pil- 
grimages to Rome, Jerusalem, Compostella, St. Catharine on 
Mount Sinai, St. Michael, Aix, Fulda, St. Wolfgang, till there 
came to be almost as many pilgrimages as there were moun- 
tains and valleys and woods and trees ; yet all these hard ser- 
vices could be bought off with money. People gave to the 
cloisters and priests money and money’s worth, hens, geese, 
ducks, eggs, flax, hemp, butter, cheese; and upon that all was 
sounding and rustling with song and music and incense and 
offering ; the kitchens were wel] supplied, and there was no 
lack of bold drinking, afid after that came the masses which 
must make all right again. Nor did they refrain from unchas- 
tify and lewdness ; sister harlot and brother whoremonger were 
not scarce. Yet these were little sins that could be easily taken 
away by papal indulgences. They had also new sacraments, 
confirmation and unction or the chrism. The bishops did not 
preach, but consecrated priests, monks, bells, churches, chapels, 
pictures, books, church-yards and the like; and all these things 
brought great income to the clergy. Relics were held in great 
estimation ; bones, arms, feet, were preserved in gold and silver 
boxes, and during mass were held out to be kissed, and this not - 
without pay. Thereby the people believed they should have 
great help from the intercession of the saints, whose bones, 
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limbs, and hairs they had touched. The brotherhoods were nu- 
merous beyond number, in which certain people associated them- 
selves together, and established their own peculiar rules; and 
these had their priests, altars, chapels, lights, canons, holy-days, 
on which they came together to hear mass, and make oblations 
to their priests; and for this certain revenues were appointed, 
and hereby men supposed they could promote their salvation. 
They received children into their cloisters against the will of 
their parents, and sometimes married people who had deserted 
their families. The so-called cloister vows were, obedience, 
voluntary poverty, and chastity; these they preferred to all the 
sufferings of Christ, and publicly preached that they were better 
than baptism. The regular pastors seldom said mass or admin- 
istered the Lord’s supper. A great number of masses was daily 
sung in cities, villages, castles, churches and chapels, for which 
certain priests were appointed, and houses, lands and revenues 
set aside for their support. The most of the masses were said 
for the dead, even for those who had died centuries before, 
meanwhile the living were present who bravely laid their mo- 
ney upon the altar, all which was turned to the benefit of the 
riests. The number of the clergy was so enormous, that in this 
ittle city of Gotha (containing then about seven hundred houses) 
there were fourteen prebendaries, forty priests, thirty Augus- 
tine monks, two stationary mendicants, and thirty nuns to be 
maintained. These were esteemed holy people, fit to merit 
heaven for us, and yet they lived so shamefully and nastily, that 
you could scarcely in all the world find any thing worse. Mar- 
riage was forbidden them and they had no chastity, but filled 
the city with whoredom and adultery and sodomy, so that it 
was abominable ; and they could nof'be restrained or punished, 
because they were amenable to the spiritual courts only. They 
held that the pope, seated in God’s place, could not err, and no 
man should dare contradict him, and they also would endure no 
contradiction.’’* 
Such is the description ofa contemporary, and evidently drawn 
to the life. The fidelity of the picture is evident from the fact 
that it describes with graphic accuracy the existing state of so- 


* Most of the above extracts may be found in the German 
language in Marheinecke’s Geschichte, B. I. s. 6-12. See 
also Muenscher’s Dogmengeschichte von Neudecker, B. III. 
s. 2-10. 
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ciety at the present day in many parts of Maly and other coun- 
tries where the papacy has unchecked control. 

Such, according to the testimony on both sides of the ques- 
tion, was the state of religion in the church when Luther com- 
menced his career; and what could so serious and earnest a 
soul, so powerful and discriminating a mind as his, find in such 
a church to feed and satisfy its religious desires and hopes? His 
religious experience well shows what he did find. A very full 
and satisfactory account of Luther’s religious experience is given 
by D’Aubigné, and as that work is accessible to all the readers 
of the Repository, it is not necessary that we should enter on the 
subject here. It is enough that we have adduced sufficient con- 
temporary testimony to enable the reader to appreciate the ne- 
cessity, the adaptedness, and the excellence of Luther’s 


RerormaTion Writtnos. 


These consist of treatises, sermons, and letters, pertaining di- 
rectly to the great work in which he was engaged in opposition 
to the tyranny and the corruptions of the papacy. In their 
multiplicity and variety we shall remark especially only on a 
few, chiefly with the hope of exciting the reader’s attention to 
the whole series. They should be read in chronological order, 
for it is extremely interesting thus to trace the progress of Lu- 
ther’s mind, as he made one discovery after another, and gave 
himself up to the truth as it gradually developed itself to his 
understanding and conscience. He was scrupulously conscien- 
tious, and in all earnest seeking the salvation of his soul. At 
first he had the greatest veneration for the church as it then 
existed, and was a firm believer in its infallibility. The idea of 
disobedience to the church was a terror to his conscience ; and 
nothing but the most imperative convictions of truth and duty 
could ever force him to a rupture of his ecclesiastical connec- 
tions. Besides, he stood alone, a simple, untitled man, against 
the most terrific power that ever existed; a power before which 
kings and emperors trembled, and to which, when worst came 
to worst, they always implicitly submitted. 

It is difficult for us even to conceive of a power like that of 
the papal church and of the popes at this period. It combined 
in one all the elements of power that had ever before been 
wielded singly. All opposition was silenced, and the church, 
so far as civilized Europe was concerned, was omnipotent and 
omnipresent. The church had the entire control of the money, 
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the armies, and the mind of Europe; and all the influences of 
time as well as of eternity, were at her command. The eccle- 
siastical power, the legislative, the judicial, the executive, the 
police, the educational influence, was all in her hands. He that 
breathed against the church, bad all the influences of earth and 
heaven and hell instantaneously arrayed against him ; and all 
this tremendous power was concentrated in the pope. The 
claims of the pope had already reached the fulness of the apos- 
tolic prediction, So that he as God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God. At the fourth session of the 
Lateran Council in 1512, Christopher Marcellus thus addressed 
the pope: “ For thou art pastor, thou art physician, thou art 
governor, thou art guardian, thou in fine art second God upon 
earth.” 

Labbei et Cossart. Concil. XIV. 109. Venetus, bishop of 
Brixia, declared that “the pope is the true Lord of the world, 
and the true monarch, and that he possesses both kinds of mon- 
archy, spiritual and temporal.” The pope was declared to be 
superior to all other authority, even that of a general council ; 
the pope was infallible, and to doubt concerning the infallibility 
of the pope, was to doubt concerning the Christian faith, was to 
cease to be a Christian; the pope had authority to depose kings 
and annihilate kingdoms, and establish new ones, and without 
assigning any reason for so doing, whenever, in his judgment, 
the good of the church required it. For abundant proof of all 
these points, examine the authorities cited in Muenscher’s Dog- 
mengeschichte von Neudecker, B. III. s. 3-7, and Gieseler’s 
Kirchengeschichte, B. II. Ab. 2. s.7,8. And this infallible 
church, under its infallible pope, and enjoying undisturbed con- 
trol, converted all Europe into one vast charnel-house of moral 
death ! 

Such was the power and such the corruptions which Luther 
had to encounter, and for a long time he wrestled with them 
alone. With all his inward veneration and this outward 
fear, besides, the work which God laid upon him was immeasu- 
rably trying to his feelings. The truth and the truth only made 
him firm. Of this he himself often gives, unconsciously, beau- 
tiful illustrations. Speaking of his first interview with Cardi- 
nal Cajetan he says: I came before him with all humility. 1 
fell at his feet, prostrating myself on the earth, and remained 
there till he bad three times ordered me to rise. This pleased 
him much, and gave him hope that I might retract ; but when 
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I returned the next day, I refused to do so in the least particu- 
lar. He then said to me, “ Do you think the pepe fears Ger- 
many? Do you think the princes will defend you with arms? 
Most certainly they will not. Where, then, will you find 
refuge?” “Under the wide heavens,” said I. 

At a later period of his life, after it had become fashionable 
to attack the papacy, and many, now that all danger was pass- 
ed, were bold!y engaged in the work, he pleasantly remarked, 
in familiar conversation with his friends: “ When I first began to 
write against the pope’s indulgences, then we neither heard nor 
knew any thing of Jack or Jill or any of the rest ; then they held 
in their horns ; for the space of three years I was utterly forsaken 
and left alone: no man offered to me the helping hand ; they 
all suffered me to wrestle alone with the papists. But now, 
when the business is finished to their hands, now they will tri- 
umph, and make a display of their noddles in writing books. 
Solomon said truly, there is no end of writing books. When 
Iam once Jaid in the earth, such writing of books as there 
will be then !” 

The Reformation writings are nowhere more conveniently 
arranged for chronological reading, or more happily introduced, 
than in the edition of von Gerlach, and to this edition we shall 
refer principally in our cursory review. Luther commenced his 
work as a reformer, by publishing on the same day, Oct. 31, 1517, 
his ninety-five theses against indulgences, his letter to Albert, 
archbishop of Mainz and primate of Germany, on the same 
subject ; and preaching his first sermon on indulgences and grace, 
which was printed a few days after. These are all contained 
in von Gerlach, vol. i. pp. 25—51, and are well worthy of an 
attentive perusal. The sermon is short, containing only five 
pages 18mo., and is evidently nothing more than very brief 
notes from which he spoke, for it begins abruptly with the fol- 
lowing sentence: “ In the first place ye should know that cer- 
tain modern teachers, as the master of sentences, St. Thomas, 
and their followers, give to penance three parts, namely, peni- 
tence, confession, and satisfaction.” So it goes on regularly, 
in the second place, in the third place, up to the nineteenth 
place, and the twentieth place, with which it closes as abruptly 
as it began. Brief and abrupt as the sermon is, and imperfect 
as are the views which it deselopes, it is full of vigor and fire. 
It produced a wonderful effect, copies of it were multiplied, it 
was many times reprinted; Tetzel was alarmed, and not only 
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wrote violently against it, but also publicly burned it at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, with many threats that its presumptuous au- 
thor should share the same fate. 

Between this time and October of the following year, 1518, 
Luther published a defence of his sermon against the attack of 
Tetzel, and a very copious exposition of his ninety-five theses, 
called forth by the many misrepresentations and the bitter hostili- 
ty which they had provoked. This last he sent to the pope with 
an eloquent letter in his own defence ; and knowing that he 
was threatened with excommunication, he soon after preached 
and published a sermon on that subject, in which he maintains, 
what was then considered a great novelty, a very bold innova- 
tion, that exclusion from the visible church, if it be unjust, does 
not shut out the soul from the visible kingdom of Christ. (Von 
Gerlach, i. 58, ii. 118.) , 

In October, 1518, he published, under the title of Acta Au- 
gustana, a full account of the interviews he had held during 
the same month with Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg. It is 
characterized by great simplicity and dignity ; it shows Luther’s 
veneration for the church, and his still higher veneration for 
God and truth. (Von Gerlach, ii. 155-189.) 

In November of the same year, he made his first appeal to a 
general council. (Von Gerlach, iii. 1-8.) 

The controversy was warwly carried on during the whole of 


the next year, 1519; Luther still hoping apie hope, that a 


reformation might be effected by means of the church itself. 
His second letter to the pope (Von Ger. iii. 20-23) expresses 
those hopes, and is written in a tone which nothing but such 
hopes could inspire. 

In July of this year, the public disputation with Eck took 
place at Leipzig, in which Luther boldly took the ground that 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome was attempted to be 
proved by the mere decrees of the popes, which did not go back 
more than four centuries ; while against it was the verified his- 
tory of more than 1100 years, the text of the Holy sigh mks, 
and the decrees of the Council of Nice! He also affirmed 
openly, that many of the doctrines of John Huss were evan- 
gelical and thoroughly Christian, and such as the universal 
church could never condemn ; whereupon there was great ex- 
citement in the assembly, and Duke George of Saxony, setting 
his arms akimbo and shaking his head, exclaimed, “ The fellow 
is crazy.” 
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Luther saw more and more of the hostility of the great body 
of the clergy to all attempts at reformation, he was threatened 
with personal violence and assassination ; and he was at length, 
June 1520, summoned to Rome to answer for his heresies, and 
threatened with the extremest severity of excommunication if 
he refused compliance. In these circumstances, some of the 
most distinguished of the German nobility offered him their pro- 
tection. Among these was Sylvester von Schaumberg, Ulrich 
von Hiitten, and Franz von Sickingen. He respectlully de- 
clined all these offers, being determined, as it was the cause of 
God in which he was engaged, to rely on the protection of 
Ged alone, a resolution from which he never swerved during 
the whole of his subsequent career. In his hopes for effecting 
a reformation, however, he turned from the clergy to the laity. 
He wrote to Spalatin: “ The die is cast. The Roman favor 
and the Roman fury I now equally despise. I will no more 
seek reconciliation with them for ever. Thus far is the end of 
lenity towards them.” 

In June, 1520, he published his tract On the papacy at Rome, 
in answer to Alveld (Von Ger. iii. 102-158), in which he main- 
tains distinctly, that the church is entirely spiritual, that it can 
have no earthly visible head, that Christ is the only head of the 
church, and that the unity of the church is not a unity with 
Rome or with any other earthly metropolis, but a unity of doc- 
trine, of affection, of worship. 

The next month, July, he issued an appeal bolder and more 
decided than any which had hitherto come from his-pen, name- 
ly, an Address to the emperor and Christian nobility of the Ger- 
man nation respecting a reformation of religion. (Von Ger. iii. 
162-iv. 64.) It isone of the most eloquent of all Luther’s produc- 
tions. Within two months, 400 copies were sold, a prodigious 
number for that period, so soon after the invention of printing, 
when there were comparatively so few readers, and communi- 
cation was so difficult. Charles V. had just ascended the im- 
perial throne, a young and magnificent prince; the German 
nobility was adorned with many illustrious men; the appeal 
was most skilfully adapted to all their nobler and better feel- 
ings, and, as might be expected, the effect was electrical. The 
piece can never lose its interest. To this day it must excite 
the highest admiration, and move the warmest feelings of every 
reader susceptible of generous emotion. Though written against 
the papacy as_it existed three centuries ago, it is equally ap- 
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propriate to the papal pretensions and the papal corruptions of 
the present day. Every student of the papal controversy 
should make himself familiar with it; and he can scarcely read 
it too often. A brief abstract of it is given by D’Aubigné (vol. 
ii. pp. 85-96. Am. ed.); but to feel its full power, it must be 
read, not in abstract or translation, but in the glowing and 
winged words of Luther himself. 

It was Luther’s declaration of war against all ecclesiastical 
tyranny ; and a most noble and courageous declaration it is. 
The effect of it was visible in the whole subsequent history of 
the Reformation. It was a new thing, a point to which Luther 
himself had never expected to come, to appeal from the clergy 
to the laity in spiritual things, and to make religion a matter of 
general interest and common sense, rather than a sacred eso- 
terism of which ecclesiastics alone could be the judges. The 
rights of every Christian as a king and priest under the new dis- 
pensation, are here clearly vindicated ; and the awful, indelible 
character of the priesthood as claimed then and since, and the 
three strong walls, as the author calls them, of the papal usur- 
pations, are entirely demolished. 

Luther was writing this while the bull of excommunication 
against him was under advisement at Rome, and the two pieces 
were published very nearly together. But the times had al- 
ready changed. Moral and intellectual power was becoming 
stronger than mere ecclesiastical or physical might.. The papal 
fulminations fell harmless to the ground, while Luther’s tract 
shook the world like a thunderbolt from heaven. 

Luther vigorously followed up this tremendous stroke. In a 
few weeks after, he published his Sermon on the mass (Lomler, 
i. 238-243) ; and in October his effective tract On the Baby- 
lonian capitvity of the church, and his magnificent Sermon on 
the freedom of a Christian man, which last he sent to the pope 
with an elaborate letter, the third which he wrote to that digni- 
tary. These are not inferior to his address to the German no- 
bility; they nearly completed the Reformation, so far as the 
principle is concerned ; and they will richly reward attentive 
and repeated study. They are briefly noticed by D’Aubigné, 

vol. ii. pp. 110-122,) and can be read at large, except the 

t, in von Gerlach, iv. 67—v. 47. 

In his Address to the nobility, Luther had exposed principally 
the external oppressiveness of the papal power, had shown the 
monstrous political and social evils it had inflicted, especially on 
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Germany ; and he called upon his countrymen to shake off so 
intolerable a yoke. In his book on the Babylonian captivity of 
the church, he attacks more directly the internal source and 
spring of these external oppressions ; he shows how the pa- 
pacy, by its doctrine of the sacraments, multiplying them, mak- 
ing them essential to salvation, and claiming that they could 
be administered only by its own consecrated priests, and when 
so administered were of themselves efficacious to salvation— 
had inclosed the souls of men as it were in a net, and held 
almost all Christendom iv a worse than Babylonian captivity. 
He shows the entire unscripturalness and absurdity of all these 
pretensions ; he proves that in Scripture there are but two sacra- 
ments,—baptism and the Lord’s supper; that a living faith, 
and not the indelible character in the ministering priest, is es- 
sential to give efficacy to those sacraments, that the laity are 
entitled to the cup as well as the bread in the Lord’s supper ; 
and that the idea that the efficacy of baptism is destroyed by 
mortal sin subsequently committed, and that consequently the 
sacrament of penance is necessary in such cases, as the “ second 
plank after a shipwreck,” is entirely groundless, and the inven- 
tion of men. He also exposes the unscriptural folly of tran- 
substantiation, baptismal regeneration, the mass as a sacrifice, 
and monastic vows. 

It was this work which called into the field of controv 
that overgrown wen of pedantry, brutishness, cruelty, and 
abominations, Henry VIII. of England, and gained for him at 
the hand of the pope, the proud title of Defender of the Faith. 
“ True,” said Luther, when he read the royal treatise, “ it.is 
a lion’s skin, but there is nothing but an ass under it; and I 
shall strip the donkey of his covering, and give him sucha 
beating, that he’ll never bray again:”’ a promise which he 
most faithfully fulfilled. 


[To be continued. | 
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On the Position of Man in the [Apri, 


ARTICLE Il. 


On THE Posirion or Man In THE ScaLe or Orcanic Creation. 


By Samuel —7 M. D., Author of the “Climate of the United States and its Endemic 
Influences,” Editor of the “ New-York Journal of Medicine,” etc. 


In the number of this Journal for July last, we attempted to 
demonstrate, on the principle that Revelation and Science are 
both beams of light emitted from the same Sun of Eternal 
Truth, that the Mosaic account of the unity of the human race, 
finds the fullest confirmation in the facts revealed by the scien- 
tific investigation of the natural history of man, conducted upon 
the strict rules of modern inductive reasoning. We there 
demonstrated, as we conceive, that those lines of demarcation, 
which pride and ignorance have set up between man and man, 
as regards physical formation and moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, bate no foundation in nature ; thus not only confirming, 
what was to the readers of the Repository a work of superero- 
gation, the truth of Holy Writ, but justifying the eloquent plead- 
ings of those gifted, and some of them inspired, men, who, 
seeing far in advance of their own generation, have, at various 


times, proclaimed the doctrine that the whole human race is but 
one family, entitled alike to equal justice and liberty. 


The present article may be, therefore, regarded as a continu- 
ation of the former; and in this sequel, our effort will be to 
point out the distinguishing peculiarities of man—the essential 
characteristics of humanity, independent of the light of revealed 
truth. 

Preliminary to a survey of the general subdivisions of the 
animal kingdom, it may be well to refer to the distinction be- 
tween animals and apes chain united by the most gradual 
and undistinguishable transition. It is true that we are in no 
danger of confounding a rhinoceros with a palm; but, as we 
approach the opposite extremity of the scale, so completely do 
the distinguishing characters of each kingdom successively dis- 
appear, leaving those alone which seem common to both, that 
there are many tribes which the present state of our knowledge 
cannot assign with certainty to either division. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty in drawing a line of distinction in individual 
cases, it does not follow that no boundary exists. Accustomed 
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to regard plants as beings, devoid of the power of spontaneous 
motion, and passing, alike unconscious of pleasure and of pain, 
through the processes of growth, reproduction, and decay, we 
look, on the other hand, upon animals as beings endowed with 
the additional functions of voluntary moving from place to place, 
and of being conscious of surrounding impressions. But not- 
withstanding the apparent correctness of this definition, there 
are many tribes, as for instance the sponge, which defy its ap- 
plication. 

Various attempts have been made to erect a distinction be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms; as, for example, 
the mode in which the first development of the germ occurs,— 
the existence or non-existence of a stomach or internal cavit 
for the reception of food,—or, thirdly, the nature of the respi- 
ratory process. But a consideration of these topics would be 
here out of place. 

Let us, however, at the same time, advert to those striking 
relations that exist between these two kingdoms of living na- 
ture—the sources whence they derive their elementary constitu- 
ents, the wont that they unceasingly cause in the inorganic 
world, as well as their mutual dependencies and reciprocal 
actions. 

So great is the elemental simplicity of organized matter, that 
all the countless diversities in the form, structure, and visible 
appearances of the glorious mechanisms of animal and vegeta- 
ble life, are made up of a few simple constituents, ultimately 
resolvable into oxygen and nitrogen, hydrogen and carbon, with 
some earthy or saline matter. Indeed, there is not an element 
composing the constitution of an animal body, which is not 
found in the mineral or inorganic kingdom. As no inorganic 
substance§ can supply nourishment to an animal, it necessarily 
follows that the vegetable creation must have preceded that of 
animal beings—a deduction in beautiful accordance with the 
disclosures of revealed truth. Having thus been necessary to 
the very existence and support of animal life, the vegetable 
kingdom is still obviously the connecting link between the ani- 
ma! and minéral kingdoms; for, the plants upon which animals 
subsist, have the power of assimilating the inorganic elements 
around them into their own organized structures. As the bones 
abound in earthy matter, as iron is always present in the blood, 
and as many of the other fluids are rich in various salts, so these — 
same inorganic materials exist in the vegetable food on which 
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animals live, .As,regards every living thing, how emphaticall 
true is it, li iy it Aye aie dust it shall return” 
The same elementary matters, differently arranged, now exist 
in the inert soil, now bloom in the flower, or anon incorporated 
‘with a living frame, become instinct with vitality—the organs 
of mind and intelligence ; and thus, in the ever-recurring cycle 
of life and po the law of formation and dissolution impressed 
upon all organic existence—we behold the decay of one gene- 
ration but supplying the elements requisite for the development 
of its successor, 

__ Let us now take a hasty glance at the distinctive characters 
of the animal kingdom, of which man is a member. Formerly 
this kingdom was divided into two primary groups, the Verte- 
brata and the Invertebrata, The former comprised those ani- 
mals which are characterized by a jointed spinal column con- 
sisting of a number of distinct bones, termed vertebra, while 
the invertebrated class are all devoid of this support. The de- 
fect of this primary division soon, however, became obvious in 
the want of a third fundamental idea essential in a classificatory 
science, which is that of proportion or relation in the primary 
groups; and the effort to remedy this imperfection led to the 
important discovery, that the spinal column is a modification of 
structure subordinately connected with an organic system of 
_much higher importance in the animal economy than the skele- 
ton, viz., the nervous system. In the prosecution of a long 
series of minute and elaborate dissections, the zoologists finally 
discovered three modifications of the nervous system, all of 
which were not less important than that relative to which a 
cranium and yertebral column are dependent and subordinate. 
In view of these four distinct types of organization, Cuvier pro- 
posed to divide the animal kingdom into as many provinces or 
$ub-kingdoms ; and these primary divisions he designated in 
the descending order of their dovdement Vertebrata, Articu- 


lata, Mollusca, and Radiata, the Jast comprising those animals 
that boner pet. on the vegetable kingdom. 
uab 


_, However valuable a detailed account of the general charac- 
_ters of these four sub-kingdoms might prove, in the way of illus- 
trating the closely connected links of the chain of animal exist- 
ence, from the lowest point, which blends inseparably with the 
vegetable kingdom, up to the highest, terminating in the per- 
fection of By tty at we must, in consideration of the 
elementary nature of these facts, here forego their description. 
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Passing thus over the groups of Radiata, Mollusca, and Arti- 
culata, we reach the subdivision of the animal kingdom termed 
Vertebrata, in which man is included. But before: proceeding 
to the consideration of man’s characteristics, the main topic of 
this paper, it may be here stated that, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional and unavoidable use of certain technical terms, our aim 
is rather at a popular than a scientific exposition of the subject. 
In the language of Fontenelle, in the preface to his “ Pluralité 
des Mondes,”—* I have wished to treat philosophy in a manner 
not philosophical: I have endeavored to bring it to a point 
where it would be neither too dry for the taste of the world, nor 
too light for people of learning.” Nothing has, in truth, tended 
more to prevent the progress of scientific knowledge among the 
reading public, than the unpopular manner in which scientific 
truths have been explained by those who pretend to teach phi- 
losophy. The general reader is not to be attracted by mathe- 
matical erudition or the statement of prolix propositions; but he 
may be allured to the study of natural phenomena, if presented 
by means of familiar illustrations and the simplest methods of 
demonstration. We are not, at the same time, ignorant of the 
fact that he who attempts to render popular a scientific subject, 
encounters the risk of being deemed superficial ; for, as dulness 
and pedantry, by long-established prescriptive right, have 
guarded the portals of the temple of science, so it has become 
quite natural to regard a liberal endowment of dulness, in con- 
nection with a due proportion of technical precision, as unerring 
indications of a profundity of knowledge. 

But the present age—the era of cheap literature—is regarded 
as one of general information—the enlightened age of the nine- 
teenth century! As much, however, of this literature consists 
of low and vile French romances, it is doubtful whether their 
numberless readers have improved much in natural science. It 
was taught by the celebrated John Locke, in his “ Elements of 
Natural Philosophy,’’ that “ all stones, metals, and minerals, 
are real vegetables ; that is, grow organically from proper seeds, 
as well as plants.” Now if the question—Do stones grow ?— 
were asked in these days of cheap literature, it is by no means 
clear that the majority would give a correct answer. 

Compared with the other divisions of the animal kingdom, 
the class of vertebrata is characterized by a great development 
of the nervous system. It is a general character of this group, 
that the development of all the other organs shall be subordinate 
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to that of the nervous system ; and here we also find that the 
skeleton is always so arranged as to inclose and protect the 
nervous centres, while they give, on their exterior, attachment 
to the muscles by which the body is moved. Moreover, while 
the lower orders of animal creation seem to grow like plants, 
each part increasing by its own separate vitality, and evincing 
little dependence on any other, we observe in the vertebrata, in 
consequence of the predominance of the nervous system, all the 
different organs inseparably interwoven, and exerting the most 
close mutual dependence. 

The vertebrata are again subdivided into the four classes of 
Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammalia ; and this last class, to 
which man pertains, at least so far as his corporeal structure is 
concerned, is the most highly organized, standing at the head 
of the great scale of organic nature. In the mammalia, we find 
the brain in the highest state of development ; and here also we 
discover, even when we exclude man, a most striking subordi- 
nation of the instinctive powers to what may be termed reason- 
ing faculties. So great is the sagacity of the dog, the elephant, 
or the monkey, that they display, under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, an intelligent adaptation of means to an end; and 
although these are educable in the magne degree next to man, 
yet the difference between man and these brutes, in this respect, 
is so strongly marked, that it has been proposed by some natu- 
ralists to exclude him not only from the group of mammalia, 
but from the whole animal kingdom. This, however, would be 
unphilosophical, inasmuch as the psychical phenomena of man, 
in his present state of being, we have no reason to believe are 
less closely connected with their material tenement, than in the 
brute creation. But it is wholly unnecessary thus to exclude 
man from the animal kingdom for fear of blending his nature 
with that of the brute creation ; for it will be seen in the sequel, 
that, independent of his spiritual attributes, he possesses charac- 
teristics the most peculiar. 

Characteristics of Man.—Between man and the rest of the 
animal kingdom, there is a broad line of separation. It is to 
man alone that the consciousness of the progress of time, of the 
decay of his strength and faculties, of the approach of death, 
and of the loss of friends, pertains; and he alone is endowed 
with the attributes of religion—the belief in a subjection to in- 
visible powers and in accountableness to these unseen agents in 
a world to come. Although it is evident that man’s reasoning 
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powers, as well as his affections, differ rather in degree than in 
kind, from those of the inferior animals; yet in brutes, the af- 
fections, as for instance the attachment to offspring, cease with 
the necessity for their existence. These feelings in the human 
breast, on the contrary, do not die, but become the _ bonds 
by which society and all the endearing relations of life are 
maintained. But, in addition to these peculiar privileges, man 
is also distinguished zoologically by certain striking anatomical 
characters, which it may be well to review here somewhat in 
detail ; and from this survey it will be found that man, the 
“ harp of a thousand strings,” is unquestionably endowed with 
a perfection of structure best adapted for a being destined to 
exercise intelligent free-will. 

Man has a peculiar adaptation to the erect position; and it 
is this characteristic of the human skeleton, which contradistin- 
guishes it from that of all other animals. This attitude may, 
in truth, be regarded as the symbol of a being, elevated by his 
spiritual endowments above the servile state of mere animal 
nature. What classic scholar is there, who does not recollect 
the almost inspired words of the profane poet—os homini sublime 
dedit, etc.! + 

“ Man alone,” says Professor Green, the philosophic anatomist 
and accomplished writer, “is erect. Itis to this posture that 
the body of man owes the character, impressed on the whole 
frame of its emancipation from subserviency to the mere animal 
needs, and becomes expressive of mind and of free and intelli- 
gent action. It will be seen that the lower limbs, answering 
the purposes of support and locomotion, have alone any obvious 
or necessitated utility ; while the upper extremities are, in con- 
sequence, left at liberty, as the ready and facile instruments of 
his will. Hence, too, the senses are best freed from their servi- 
tude to the bodily wants, and the countenance is raised as the 
expressive exponent of thoughts and feelings, which the mouth 
declares and interprets by words. And thus, as the stem bears 
the corolla, the head is carried on high as the most noble part of 
the frame which it surmounts; all the rest of the body seems as 
if intended to carry it; and when considered in its fitness for 
expression, it may be said to be the representative of the whole 
man: 





“ A creature, who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
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His stature, and upright, with front serene, 
Govern the rest, uitkngwing.” 

But to illustrate this point anatomically. Thus the cranium, 
articulated with the top of the vertebral column, is so placed that 
a plumb-line dropped from the point of its support would fall 
through the centre of gravity between the feet. The foramen 
magnum, or orifice through which the brain and spinal marrow 
communicate, (see a fig. 1,) is not in the centre of the base of 


the skull, but immediately behind it—a position which, as the 
contents of the anterior part of the cranium have many cavities, 
while that of the posterior part consists of solid matter, compen- 
sates the greater relative specific gravity. It is true that there 
is still a slight preponderance of the head anteriorly, when all 
the muscles are relaxed; but this disposition is counteracted by the 
greater power of the muscles attached to the back of the head, 
which is sufficiently evident from the fact, that no fatigue is 
produced by the slight and, we may say, involuntary effort re- 
quired to keep up the head during a whole day. It will be 
further seen that this modification of structure adapting man to 
the erect position, obtains in every part of his frame, and that it 
belongs to him exclusively. 

Compared with the chimpanzé and orang outan, which pre- 
sent the nearest approach to man in general aspect and structure, 
and which are hence called anthropo or man-like, the 
foramen magnum, instead of being directly behind the base of 
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the centre of the skull, occupies the middle of the posterior third, 
(see a fig. 2,) and this same law holds good as we descend through 
the scale of mammalia, the foramen gradually approaching the 
back of the cranium, till finally it is found, as in the horse, nearly 
in the line of its longest diameter. The points of the skull artic- 
ulated with the spinal column, are called condyles ; and the angle 
which the surface of these, in man, makes with the horizontal 
is very small, while in the orang outan it is 37°, and in the 
horse as much as 90°, their plane being in the last vertical. 
Hence, if man’s natural posture were horizontal, the plane of 
his condyles would, like those of the horse, be vertical ; but that 
this horizontal position in which man would have the heaviest 
head with the least power of supporting it, is.not natural to him, 
ig plainly evident from the circumstance that, while in other 
mammalia, the head is supported horizontally by a powerful 
ligament extending from the back part of the head to the ver- 
tebra of the neck and back, there is scarcely any trace of such 
a provision in man. It were easy to adduce additional evidence 
from the head, showing that the erect position is the one exclu- 
sively natural to man. 

The spine in man, though bent like an italic S, has its curves 
so arranged that a vertical line from its top, when the body, is, 
erect, would strike exactly on the centre of its base—an adapta- 
tion which, in the various positions of the trunk, doubtless con- 
tributes toward preventing a loss of balance. The column 
increases considerably in size in the lumbar region, so as to have 
a pyramidal! form, while its base (the sacrum) has a greater 
preepctona breadth than that of any other animal; and as the 

uman pelvis is also remarkably broad, these combined causes 
still further contribute to maintain the erect attitude. In the 
chimpanzé and orang, the lumbar vertebra, which do not in- 
crease in size proportionally with that of man, are but four 
instead of five; and here, too, the processes for the attachment 
of the muscles to the back are greatly developed in man, while 
in other mammaiia, it is the processes of the vertebra of the neck 
and back that are very large and strong, in order to give support 
by ligaments to the pendent head. 

In the accompanying wood-cut (figs. 3 and 4,) exitbiting a 
comparative view of the skeleton of man and ttc crang outan, 
the pelvis of the former is very differently constructed from that 
of the latter—a difference observed in all the mammalia beneath 
man. In the orang, it is much longer and narrower, the sacrum 
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is also narrower but lengthened, while the whole pelvis and the 
spinal column are nearly in a line. (See a and 4, b, infigs. 3 and 4.) 

These peculiarities alone, together with the great mass of the 
muscles of the loins and hips, suffice to distinguish man from 
every other animal; and they not only secure to him the upright 
posture, but also the complete freedom of the arms, for the pur- 
poses of skill and art. ; 

A splendid monograph has recently appeared on this subject, 
entitled “ Recherches d’ Anatomie comparée sur le Chimpanzé.” 
It was published at Amsterdam, in 1841, in folio, with plates. 
The author, Dr. W. Vrolik, found the materials for his study in 
the rich museums of Holland. But we deem it wholly unne- 
cessary to follow Dr. V. on the present occasion, in his minute 
anatomical investigation of the differences and analogies be- 
tween the human form and those of the man-like species, the 
chimpanzé, orang, and siamang. 

Continuing this inquiry relative to the lower extremities, we 
find that the lateral breadth of the human pelvis throws outward 
the heads of the thigh bones, which is further increased by the 
neck of the latter ; Dut a compensating adjustment is provided 
in the position of the thigh bones directed obliquely toward each 
other. Hence, in the upright posture, with the feet together, 
the knees are brought again in the line of the body, whose 
weight is received upon the heads of the tibia (leg. bones,) which 
stand perpendicularly under the centre of gravity. Between 
the knee-joint of man and that even of the chimpanzé, an ape 
which stands high in the order of quadrumana, there is a very 
marked contrast; so that it is sufficiently obvious that the latter 
never was intended for the erect posture, or if so, only for a 
moment. In man the whole weight of the body is transmitted 
through the tibia to the arch of the foot, on which it rests se- 
curely ; and lastly, to secure in the foot the requisite firmness in 
standing, its articulation with the leg is at right-angles, so that 
both the toes and the heel bear upon the ground ; and this con- 
tact of the heel with the ground and also the arched form of the 
foot, are characteristic of man alone. Even those apes which 
most nearly approach man in general aspect, are destitute of the 
heel ; and as the foot, when standing erect, rests rather upon 
the outer side than upon its sole, they cannot resist attempts to 


overthrow them, more especially as the narrowness of the pel- 


vis is unfavorable to an equilibrium. 
A comparison of figs. 3 and 4, also shows the greater 
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proportional length of the lower extremities in man, which 
would conseq present the most inconvenient obstacle to 
his progression in the horizontal posture; for he must necessa- 
rily either travel-upon his knees, or = the extremities of his 
toes. And a further comparison of t same figures, reveals 
other osteological differences; such as the striking predominance, 
in apes, of the fore-arm over the upper-arm, and the great length 
of the upper, contrasted with the shortness of the lower limbs, all 
adapting them, peculiarly to their climbing habits. While in 
the erect human skeleton, the fingers reach the inferior third of 
the femur, (thigh-bone,) they extend, according to Dr. Vrolik, 
in the chimpanzé to the upper third of the tibia; and in the 
orang and siamang, they actually touch the feet. Moreover, 
while the lower extremities in man, as he advances from birth, 
ow proportionally more in length than the upper, the case in 
ese apes is reversed. The chimpanzé and the siamang have 
each thirteen pairs of ribs, and consequently, thirteen dorsal 
vertebre ; but the orang has but twelve of each, in which re- 
spect he is nearer to man than his brother apes. It may be here 
added, that Dr. Vrolik, from the comparative osteological char- 
acter of man, and the three most man-like apes, arrives at the 
conclusion, according to the ordinary rules of classification, that 
the difference is sufficiently great to warrant the placing of man, 
not only in a separate genus, but in a separate order; and 
while Cuvier assigned to the orang the place next to man, Vro- 
lik deci.les in favor of the chimpanzé. ie 
It is hence an indisputable conclusion, that to man the erect 
attitude and biped progression are natural ; and it follows equal- 
ly that the histories of supposed wild men, alleged to have been 
found in woods, crawling on all fours, as well as dumb and 
hay, are stories resting upon the very slightest foundation. — 
the buman species were constituted ‘into a distinct order, 
the name bimana would be found the most appropriate ; for it 
is man alone that is two-handed. “ We ought to define,” says 
Sir Charles Bell, « the hand as belonging exclusively to man.”* 
In the term quadrumana, are included apes, monkeys, and 
baboons, which present a regular series; and of these, the high- 
est exhibit a striking resemblance to man in general conforma- 


* Bridgewater Treatise. The Hand, its Mechanism and Vi- 
tal Endowments, as evincing Design. By Sir Charles Bell, 
K. G. H., F.R.S., L. & E. 
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tion. “That which constitutes the hand, properly so called,” 
says Cuvier, “is the faculty of opposing the thuinb to the other 
fingers, so as to seize the most minute objects,—a faculty which 
is carried to its highest degree of perfection in man, in whom 
the whole anterior extremity is free, and can be employed in 
prehension.” Now the quadrumana are distinguished from 
other viviparous mammalia, with the exception of opossums, 
by having an opposable thumb on each of the four extremities. 
But some naturalists, rerecing the term hand, as applied to the 
extremities of the monkey tribe, propose calling them grasp- 
ers ; and this is not without good reason, inasmuch as the an- 
terior extremity of these animals is as much a foot, as the pos- 
terior is a hand. Indeed, it might with equal propriety be said 
‘that some of these tribes, in which the tail answers all the 
purposes of a hand, are fer ee Naturalists have been so 
Struck with the wonderful properties of the tail of ‘the ateles, a 
outh American monkey, which, however, is characterized by 
the absence or rudimental condition of the thumb of the anterior 
‘extremities, as to compare it with the proboscis of the elephant ; 
‘and they even assure us that they actually use the tail in ‘fish- 
‘ing! But our opossum applies the tail to a purpdse, perhaps, 
‘still more useful and interesting ; for the young ones, while the 
‘mother is escaping from her enemies, sit securely on her back, 
‘having their tails entwined around their mother’s tail. It is thus 
at the four extremities, of the monkey tribes are admirably 
pippted for their mode of progression, eek and leaping 
from the branches of trees ; but they are unable to seize very 
Minute objects, or of performing many of thdse other actions, 
‘Tegarded as most characteristic of the human hand. _ This is’dae 
to the circumstance that in man, in consequence of the great 
Size and power of the thumb, it can be brought ‘into exact op- 
Papition to the extremities of all the fingers ; while, on the other 
hand, in the highest quadrumana, this contact’ is \prevented,°at 
‘Teast with any degree of force, in consequence of ¢ lengthy atid 
BS lage of the fingérs, and the undeveloped’ State ‘of the 
um 


so 2 hus it is seen, that the possession of the four’ $6-called hafids, 
pot to say five, does not elevate the animal ‘thus ‘tharactefiZed, 
“above two-handed man; for, as they are chiefly available 
roportion as they are the ministers of intellect, ‘a thousd 
.bands, without the directing mind, Would ‘be Comparatively 
“valueless. “In these provisions,” says Sir CHiafles Bull, “ the 
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instrument corresponds with the superior mental capacities, the 
hand being capable of executing whatever man’s ingenuity 
suggests. Nevertheless, the possession of the ready instrument 
is not the cause of the superiority of man, nor is its aptness the 
measure of his attainments.” Hence, as man’s elevated position 
is due to the conjoint operation of his mind and its instruments, 
the destitution of the former would soon find him, notwithstand- 
ing his two hands, either reduced to a very subordinate mode of 
mere brute existence, or rather altogether extinguished. 

Another remarkable characteristic of man, is the absence of 
any natural weapons of defence or of offence ; for, on all other 
animals in the same condition, God has bestowed the means of 
flight, of concealment, or of passive defence. Yet man, through 
the exercise of his reason and of his hands, has devised and con- 
structed arms more terrible and destructive than those wielded 
by any other creature. In the language of Ray: “ Some ani- 
mals have horns, some have hoofs, some teeth, some talons, some 
claws, some spurs and beaks. Man hath none of all these, but 
is weak and feeble, and sent unarmed into the world ; yet, a 
hand, with reason to use it, supplies the use of all these.” If 
man, indeed, possessed any of these provisions, his soverei 
over the rest of the animal kingdom would be at once forfeited. 
This idea was long ago announced by the celebrated medical 
philosopher, Galen, who said: “ Did man possess the natural 
armor of the brutes, he would no longer work as an artificer, 
nor protect himself with a breastplate, nor fashion a sword or 

r, nor invent a bridle to mount the horse and hunt the lion. 
Neither could he follow the arts of peace, construct the pipe 
and lyre, erect houses, place altars, inscribe laws, and through 
letters hold communion with the wisdom of antiquity.” 

Man, indeed, renders subservient to his purposes every de- 
partment of nature. For the gratification of his senses, the 
earth is compelled to yield her choicest treasures; he appropri- 
ates to his own use the service of the fleetest and strongest ani- 
mals ; for his convenience and luxury, the depths of the sea ren- 
der up their gigantic inhabitants; even the burning deserts are 
made to surrender their most ferocious animals as trophies of 
his power ; and lastly, the very elements themselves contribute 
to his comfort ; for as the ocean is the great highway of nations, 
the winds, ay, boisterous steam itself, are cave the untiring 
coursers which impel his ships from shore to shore. 

From this topic there is a natural transition to that of the 
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brain of man, which, on a comparison of that of the lower mam- 
malia, exhibits a more complex structure and greater propor- 
tional dimensions; and contrasted with the spinal cord and 
nerves, the magnitude of the human brain is also relatively 
greater than in any other animal. From the ape to the fish, in 
conformity to a proportionably diminishing development, does 
the skull decrease in capacity. The head of the horse and of 
the dog, shows how much the brain-case recedes and the jaws 
protrude, while in birds, reptiles, and fish, this cranial diminu- 
tion so changes the shape of the head, that it appears to con- 
sist of the jaws alone. Hence it is man only that has a promi- 
nent chin. Of the extent of this distinguishing character of the 
human skull, compared with that of the lower orders of the 
kingdom, Animalia, the “ facial angle,”’ devised by the ingenious 
Camper, affords a tolerably correct indication. As this point 
was adverted to in our previous article, suffice it to say that, in 
man, the average facial angle of the European is 80°, and that 
of the Negro is about 70° ; while in the highest monkey tribes, 
the adult chimpanzé, it is only 35°, and in the orang but 30°. 
Descending in the scale of animal creation, the angle becomes 
gradually smaller, unless augmented by the comparative short- 
ness of the jaws, or by unusual prominence of the frontal sinu- 
ses. The superiority of man, in this respect, is due chiefly to 
the great development of the cerebral hemispheres, or upper 
and anterior portion of the brain, and in the number and depth 
of its convolutions. 

Man is also distinguished from all other animals, with the 
single exception of a fossil genus, by the equally close approxi- 
mation of all his teeth in each jaw, and by the equality in their 
length. In consequence of the prehensile faculty of his hands, 
and the intelligence by which they are directed, the human 
teeth have such forms and proportions as serve simply to divide 
and crush the food; and hence too there is no occasion for that 
protrusion of the jaws, found in animals that use the mouth only 
in seizing their food. Although the human canine teeth have 
crowns shaped for piercing, yet they do not exceed the adjoin- 
ing teeth in length, nor is there, as in the instance of the anthro- 
poid apes, (see figs. 1 and 2,) an interval in the dental 
series of each side of the jaw, to receive the canine teeth of the 
opposite jaw, when the mouth is closed. This character is so 
connected with the mode of life and nature of the food, as well . 
as other peculiarities, that it is justly regarded by Dr. Vrolik as 
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“a generic difference between them and man; assuming as the 
“standard that d of difference which leads naturalists to 
place any kind of animals in distinct genera. It may be here 
“added, that the alimentary organs of man, taken as a whole, in- 
dicate his natural destination for a mixed diet of animal and 
‘vegetable food ; but he can support himself in health on either 
‘diet exclusively. 

‘But man cannot be regarded as characterized by acuteness 
‘of the external senses generally, or by muscular power. In 
‘trath, it is considered by Bichat as a rule in our organization, 
‘that the development of the organs of taste and smell, is in ‘an 
Yaverse ratio to that of the brain, and consequently to the degree 
of intelligence. In the acuteness of his perception of odors, 
‘sound, light, etc., man is surpassed by many other animals ; but 
‘in the power of comparing his sensations and of deducing from 
‘them conclusions, there is no other that even, in the remotest 
‘degree, approximates him. 

o man, likewise, pertains the power of adapting himself to 
‘varieties in external conditions, so as to be, in a great measure, 
‘dependent of them. ‘He; especially the inhabitant of our mid- 
“le latitudes, is truly a cosmopolite, having the capability of 
“#UStaining the most a extremes of temperature and of at- 
“tndspheric eons n the other hand, the little adaptation 
‘of the anthropoid ape in this respect, affords a striking con- 
“tYast ; for example, the orang outan is found only in Subaeo 

and Sumatra, and the chimpanzé is restricted to a few of the 
‘hottest parts of Africa; nor can these animals, which approach 
‘thé ‘nearest to the human form, be kept alive in temperate cli- 
‘tiates without the aid of artificial heat ; and even under these 
‘favorable circumstances, their constitutions undergo speedy dete- 
‘fidtation, terminating very soon in death. Here again, as‘in 

‘tase of man sent into the world unarmed, he is an hundred- 

id more indebted for the boasted power of accommodating 
‘Hithself to all climates, to ‘the exercise of his reason, than to the 
palin of his body ; for, notwithstanding inferior animals are 

‘ilefenceless, by natural coverings, against extremes of tem- 
P= ah gr man, yet he, by the exercise of his mental endow- 

nents, can interpose a thousand barriers against deleterious ‘tli- 
“ttiatic effects, It is thus'seen that man, and other animals, ‘in 
“fhéir terrestrial migrations, ‘set'out upon very utiequal terms. 

“A further characteristic of man’ is manifested in the two laws, 
"Yat he’ does not acquire ‘his full “statute ‘until he ‘is’more ‘tan 
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twenty years old, and that the whole period of his life, in pro- 
portion to the size of his body, is the greatest of all mammalia. 
For example, the greatest age of the ape, called by the natives 
Chimpanzé, and by Blumenbach, Simia Troglodytes, which is 
most human in its form, and equals, when full grown, man in 
stature, is said to be not more than thirty-five years; and that 
of the horse, which has a much greater corporeal bulk than 
man, is perhaps the same. Man, on the other hand, is known 
not unfrequently to attain a longevity of one hundred years and 
even upward. 

In the category of man’s exclusive characteristics, is the use 
of conventional language, which is one of the most important 
adjuvants to the use and development of the human mind. That 
certain modes of communication exist between individuals of 
many other species, cannot be doubted ; but these are compara- 
tively very limited, and bear no analogy to the power of pro- 
ducing articulate sounds. “ Man,” says Cuvier, “ has a particu- 
lar pre-eminence in his organs of voice: he is the only mammal 
that can articulate sounds; probably on account of the form of 
his mouth and the great mobility of his lips. Hence results his 
most valuable mode of communication ; for of all signs that can 
be conveniently employed for the transmission of ideas, varied 
sounds are those which can be perceived at the greatest distance, 
and in most directions simultaneously.” The reason why a dog 
barks, a horse neighs, an ape utters a shrill whistle, or man 
produces articulate sounds constituting conventional language, 
must necessarily be found in a difference of organization. “ 1] 
have been asked,” says Sir Charles Bell, “ by men of the first 
education and talents, whether any thing really deficient had 
been discovered in the organs of the orang outan to prevent 
him from speaking! * * * The exquisite organization for all 
this is not visible in the organs of the voice, as they are called: 
it is to be found in the nerves which combine all these various 
parts in one simultaneous act. The meshes of the spider’s web, 
or the cordage of a man-of-war, are few and simple compared 
with the concealed filaments of nerves which move these parts ; 
and if but one be wanting, or its tone of action disturbed in the 
slightest degree, every body knows how a man will stand with 
his mouth open, twisting his tongue and lips in vain attempts 
to utter a word. * * * The ape, therefore, does not articulate. 
First, because the organs are not perfect to this end ; secondly, 
because the nerves do not associate these organs in that variety 
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of action which is necessary to speech ; and lastly, were all the 
exterior apparatus perfect, there is no impulse to that act of 
speaking.” : : 

We have thus brought under review the leading peculiarities 
of man’s structure and economy; but he is yet otherwise dis- 
tinguished by what may be regarded as the essential character- 
istics of humanity, that is, by those mental endowments which 
give him the capability of improvement from age to age. As 
this part of the subject, however, was treated at some length in 
our former article, a few general remarks must here suffice. It 
is only during the early period of man’s life, when the intellect 
remains undeveloped, that the instinctive propensities are 
strongly manifested; and it is psychical endowments like these, 
that are exhibited by the chimpanzé, in which the exercise of 
an intelligent will never exceeds that of a human infant two or 
three years old. As the instincts of no two separate species 
are precisely alike, judging from the actions and habits which 
are the outward signs and manifestations of these instincts, and 
as there are also fixed principles of human action, which may be 
considered typical of the whole human family, it is here that we 
inust seek the line of distinction between the life of instinctive 
and of rational agents. In man, for example, among the out- 
ward manifestations of that internal agency constituting his 
distinctive attributes, are, the use of fire and of artificial cloth- 
ing, the advance of the arts and sciences which ennoble and 


dignify human nature, and more especially the universal, innate 
tendency to believe in some unseen existence, never wholly ab- 
sent from any race or nation; and intimately connected with 
this belief in a spiritual existence, implanted in the human 
mind by the Creator, is the desire tu participate in its unknown 
glories—a mental phenomenon regarded by philosophers in all 
ages as one of the ce iys ane arguments in proof of the 


immortality of the soul. By these psychological phenomena, 
and the habitudes of life and action thence resulting, and par- 
ticularly by the idea of some invisible Power, possessed even 
by the rudest nations, who endeavor, by sacrifice and other re- 
ligious observances, to seek its favor or deprecate its wrath, 
man, in his inward nature, is completely distinguished from the 
whole life of the lower orders of creation. Pisce results the 
improvability of man, which is manifested both in his mental 
and corporeal constitution ; and this it is that constitutes one of 
the great lines of demarcation between rational and instinctive 
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life, inasmuch as the arts peculiar to the latter are limited in 
each species. There is no proof that any species of the lower 
animals ever profit by experience, that is, that any improve- 
ment or alteration in their condition has ever resulted from the 
particular adaptation made by an individual, as not unfrequently 
occurs, of new actions to unusual circumstances. Although 
the lower animals are endowed with certain powers adapted to 
certain purposes, in a degree unattainable by man, yet it is not 
difficult to lay down a line of demarcation between the acts of 
instinctive and those of rational agents. The difference lies in 
this, that the energies of all the lower animals, according to 
different Jaws impressed on each species, are directed toward 
the immediate well-being of the individual or of his tribe ; and 
these habits present the most marked uniformity in successive 
generations. On the other hand, the successive generations of 
man are characterized by variations in his condition, either 
tending to improvement, or to alternate periods of improvement, 
with reverses and retrograde changes. In some of our domes- 
ticated species, however, as for instance the dog, characterized 
by the extent of his rationality, certain modifications in struc- 
ture and psychical endowments may be induced by circumstances, 
which may be hereditarily transmitted. That the corporeal 
structure and psychical endowments of man, through the in- 
fluence of physical and mental education, continued through 
successive generations, may be also greatly improved, there is 
the most abundant testimony ; and to this cause, developing 
the capabilities of man’s whole nature, and especially the an- 
terior part of his brain, is to be ascribed, in a great measure, 
the characteristics of the various races of the human family. 
In our previous article, in the number for July last, were 
brought under notice certain psychological phenomena, just 
adverted to above, which seem common to the whole human 
race, and serve to distinguish it from all the lower orders of 
creation. We refer to the fact that there have been, in all 
ages of mankind, orders of the sacerdotal and consecrated class, 
who, in consequence of a sentiment of religion implanted in 
the breast of a// the human family, have been respected as the 
mediators between gods and men. This has been common to 
the temples both of the Christian and Pagan world—to the 
Vatican of the Tiber and the shrine of Mecca—to the mag- 
nificent pyramids of Egypt, and to those of the central regions 
of America, called Teocalli, which were equally vast and grand. 
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As regards the ancient and civilized Mexicans, their faith, 
according to Prescott,* was more refined in character than that 
of the ancient Greeks or modern Mahometans, comprehending, 
as it did, a future state of rewards and punishments. With 
Judaism and Christianity their religious observances and doc- 
trinal belief presented some singular coincidences. It was with 
great astonishment that the Catholic ecclesiastic beheld thei: 
priests administer the rites of confession and absolution. A 
ceremony very like that of baptism occurred at the naming of 
an infant, the head and lips of which were touched with water, 
while a prayer was offered, “that the sin that was given to us 
before the beginning of the world might not visit the child, 
but that, cleansed by these waters, it might live and be born 
anew.” As regards their traditionary account of the Deluge, a 
similar analogy was recognized, not only in the general outline, 
but in particular details. But there were other remarkable co- 
incidences, as the worship of the cross, and the observance of a 
rite resembling most strikingly the Christian communion ; and 
even the lofty morality of the New Testament was approached 
in some of their religious precepts, as “he who looks too cu- 
riously upon a woman commits adultery with his eyes.” 

“ Circumstances,” says Cuvier, “more or less favorable, 
have restrained the social condition within limited degrees, 
or have promoted its development. The glacial climates of 
the north of both continents, and the impenetrable forests of 
America, are still inhabited by the savage hunter or fisherman ; 
the immense sandy or salt plains of Central Asia and Africa 
are covered with a pastoral people and innumerable herds: 
these half-civilized hordes assemble at the call of every enthu- 
siastic chief, and overrun the cultivated countries that surround 
them, in which they establish themselves but to become ener- 
vated, and to be subjected in their turn to the next invaders. 
This is the true cause of that despotism which, in every age, 
has crushed the industry called forth under the fine climate of 
Persia, India, and China. Mild climates, soils naturally irri- 
gated and rich in vegetables, are the natural cradles of agricul- 
ture and civilization; and when their position is such as to af- 
ford shelter from the incursions of barbarians, talents of every 


™ History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary 
View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the 
Conqueror, Hernando Cortes. By Wm. H. Prescott, etc. 
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kind are mutually excited. Such were formerly (the first in 
Europe) Greece and Italy ; and such is at present nearly all 
the happy portion of the earth’s surface.” 

That the civilization of countries is likewise greatly influ- 
enced by their physical features, and by the relation of the in- 
terior to the coast, has been very correctly observed by Pro- 
fessor Ritter. As the Mediterranean coasts have been the great 
centres of early civilization, Europe has derived the greatest 
advantage in consequence of the easy communication with the 
interior by separating gulfs and inland seas. The continent of 
Africa, on the other hand, exhibits a compact and undivided 
form, thus cutting off the great regions of the interior by natu- 
ral barriers from the same influence. It was in the river-system 
of Egypt alone, that the progress of civilization was favored ; 
and this corresponds with the view of Cuvier just presented, 
that the countries in which the savage man was first awakened 
to a sense of his intellectual powers, were extensive plains or 
valleys, irrigated by fertilizing streams, and blessed with a mild 
climate. It is, in truth, ina similar region abounding in the 
means of subsistence, that ancient centres of population and 
civilization have been discovered upon our own continent, in 
which even the American Aboriginal was awakened from the 
brutal sloth of savage life. Like Africa, Asia also contains 
vast interior spaces, individually distinct, each of which must 
depend for culture upon its own impulses. The greater part of 
Asia, however, and Europe generally, are devoid of these in- 
sulated tracts, the inhabitants of which exhibit strongly marked 
peculiarities of physical vharacter, attributable to their subjec- 
tion from immemorial ages to the influence of the same ex- 
ternal agents. Hence we find the most distant parts of Europe 
and Asia overspread by the same races of people, brought 
about chiefly by those repeated migrations of whole communi- 
ties, just adverted to above, by which the social condition of 
entire nations was often completely changed. In Greece and 
Italy, we find geographical features which seem to have des- 
tined each of these countries for the abode of a peculiar people, 
inasmuch as they are accessible on every side, and have a po- 
sition which enabled them to partake, at an early period, of the 
advances of civilization made among the nations of the Medi- 
terranean coast. 

Now, as man is scattered over the whole face of the earth, 
under every variety of physical circumstances, in addition to 
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the influences arising from a moral and intellectual nature, dif- 
ferences of form, stature, features, and color of the skin, are 
doubtless due, if not wholly, at least in part to these causes ; 
and this opinion is confirmed by the well-observed facts rela- 
tive to great variations produced by similar causes in domesti- 
cated quadrupeds, whose physical organization, it has been 
seen, does not differ in its nature from that of man. Besides, 
as varieties of the same species blend imperceptibly into one 
another, by propagating an intermediate variety, and as the 
physical causes which gave rise to these original varieties may 
have undergone modification; or have ceased to act altogether, 
in consequence of extensive migrations, it follows that the at- 
tempt to define the Y tesomts races of man, must be attended 
with many great difficulties. This subject, however, is the 
great question investigated in our former paper, in which the 
Mosaic doctrine of the unity of the human race is conclusively 
established on the basis alone of scientific facts. 

In the last place, let us view man in the light of Paleon- 
tology, which is that branch of zoological science which treats 
of fossil organic remains, that is, the doctrine of the succession 
of species of animals upon the earth in reference mainly to 
such as no longer exist. 


PALZONTOLOGY. 


Seeing the frequent agitation of the public mind caused by 
geological disquisitions, as, for instance, in regard to the great 
antiquity of the earth, it will not be surprising, should some of 
the readers of the Repository not be prepared for the views 
now to be presented. That such statements as these should 
produce alarm and anxiety in the minds of many, as being in 
direct contradiction to the sacred narrative, is very reasonable ; 
but, as we have shown in our previous writings, that the book 
of God’s works and the book of His word cannot be contra- 
dictory, so will it be found on the present occasion. But when 
we see these opinions pervading the writings of such Christian 
geologists as Buckland, Pye Smith, Sedgwick, Faber, Chal- 
mers, Conybeare, and our own Hitchcock, there can surely be 
no impropriety in presenting them to the readers of the Re- 
pository. As the “ Bridgewater Treatises” are especially de- 
voted to the illustration of “the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, as manifested in the creation,’ we will here make an 
extract from the ninth Treatise, written by Mr. Babbage, ex- 
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pressive of the doctrine now entertained by scientific and Chris- 
tian writers, relative to the age of the earth. 

‘‘ In truth, the mass of evidence which combines to prove the 
great antiquity of the earth itself, is so irresistible and so unshaken 
by any opposing facts, that none but those who are alike inca- 
pable of observing the facts and appreciating the reasoning, 
can, for a moment, conceive the present state of its surface to 
have been the result of only 6,000 years of existence. Those 
observers and philosophers, who have spent their lives in the 
study of geology, have arrived at the conclusion, that there 
exists irresistible evidence, that the date of the earth’s forma- 
tion is far anterior to the epoch supposed to be assigned to it by 
Moses; and it is now admitted by all competent persons, that 
the formation even of those strata which are nearest the sur- 
face, must have occupied vast periods, probably millions of 
years, in arriving at their present state.” 

Indeed, turn where we will, new proofs in favor of the great 
antiquity of the earth, inexhaustible in number, are presented, 
all bearing in one direction, and embarrassing us only by their 
multitude and diversity. 

In surveying the physical revolutions by which our mountains 
have been upheaved, thus unfolding page after page of this 
great book, containing the wondrous records of the changes 
which our globe has undergone, during a series of periods of 
long but unknown duration, before it was inhabited by man, 
the conclusion is obvious, that there exists an inseparable re- 
lation between these successive groups of animal and vegetable 
fossil remains, each unlike all the others, found imbedded at 
different depths, and the corresponding period of the earth’s 
condition. Change is, in truth, the order of Nature. “The 
inhabitants of the globe,” says Playfair, “like all the other 
parts of it, are subject to change. It is not only the individual 
that perishes, but whole species.’’ If we penetrate but a short 
distance beneath the earth’s surface, the empire of a dead king- 
dom is presented to our view, in which the organic remains 
bear but slight analogy to the existing orders of living nature. 
Every regular stratum containing these fossils, though many 
thousand feet beneath the earth’s surface, was once the upper- 
most rock; and that these secondary strata were formed in suc- 
cession over one another, is evident from the fact that these 
fossil organic remains are not confusedly aggregated, and that 
different genera or species occupy particular strata, or are as- 
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sociated exclusively with certain genera or species of the same 
class ; in other words, there are certain points at which entire 

roups both of animals and vegetables cease to exist, being re- 
placed by others of a different character. Besides, as some 
animal remains, notwithstanding of the most delicate structure, 
are found perfect and unbroken, there can be but little doubt 
that the animals lived and died tranquilly near where their fossil 
remains are now found, and that they have not been transported 
to their present situations by vast inundations; but, covered 
up by successive depositions of strata, a new race of living 
beings, adapted to the physical changes of the earth’s surface, 
arose, flourished, and in like manner left their remains. To 
those ignorant of the existence of phenomena of this kind, 
these facts must appear almost incredible ; and equally surpris- 
ing must it be to them to learn, that the very walls of their 
houses are sometimes made up nearly altogether of commi- 
nuted shells, each of which was once the tiny domicil of a 
microscopic animal at the bottom of ancient seas or lakes. Ay, 
the very plains on which we tread are often so constituted as 
to consist almost entirely of the wreck of animal life; and the 
very mountains stand forth as stupendous monuments of the 
operations of life and death during countless ages, being, as it 
were, the great charnel-houses of preceding generations, made 
up of the fossilized exuvie of extinct races of animals and 
tribes of vegetables. 

We thus possess a geological scale of time, the symbolical 
notations of which all concur in impressing the mind with ever- 
growing convictions of the immense antiquity of the earth. 
But this scale refers merely to the relative dates of geological 
phenomena; and these intervals of time are often so uncertain, 
that, in the language of Scripture, a day or a thousand years 
are the same. It is not then by celestial cycles that the geolo- 
gist counts his time, but by the index of a long succession of 
monuments found in the solid framework of the globe itself, 
each of which may have consumed a thousand ages in its ela- 
boration. These tombs of the ancient inhabitants of the earth, 
he arranges in chronological order; and tracing backward, 
through each successive era, its peculiar fashions and strange 
ferms of organic life, he finally reaches a period when these 
monuments are no longer seen,—thus closing the volume of 
her ancient records on the dark age of Nature’s history. 

We cannot refrain here from making the following appro- 
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priate extract from a recent number of the London Quarterly 
Review, relative to the extraordinary advances of modern 
geology : 

“Though her conclusions have not the evidence of demon- 
stration, and are opposed to many of our early prejudices, yet 
they stand before us in the grandeur of truth, and have com- 
manded the assent of the most pious and sober-minded of our 
philosophers. They have lent in fact a new evidence to re- 
vealed religion ; they have broken the arms of the skeptic ; 
and when we ponder over the great events which they pro- 
claim, the mighty revolutions which they indicate, the wrecks 
of successive creations which they display, and the innumera 
ble cycles of their chronology, the era of man shrinks into 
contracted dimensions, his proudest and most ancient dynasties 
wear the aspect of upstart and ephemeral groups; the fabrics 
of human power, the gorgeous temple, the monumental bronze, 
the regal pyramid, sink into insignificance beside the mighty 
sarcophagi of the brutes that perish, * * * They form, in- 
deed, the key to the hieroglyphics of the ancient world ; they 
enable us to reckon up its almost countless periods; to replace 
its upheaved and dislocated strata; to replant its forests ; to 
reconstruct the products of its charnel-house ; to repeople its 
jungles with their gigantic denizens; to restore the condors to 
its atmosphere, and give back to its oceans its mighty levia- 
thans. And such is the force with which these revivals are 
presented to our judgment, that we almost see the mammoth, 
the megatheria, and the mastodon, stalking over the plains or 
pressing through the thickets; the giant ostrich leaving its foot- 
writing on the sands ; the voracious ichthyosaurean swallowing 
the very meal which its fossil ribs inclose ; the monstrous ple- 
siosaurus paddling through the ocean, and guiding its lizard 
trunk and rearing its swan neck as if in derision of human 
wisdom ; and the pterodactyle, that mysterious compound of 
bird, brute, and bat, asserting its triple claim to the occupancy 
of earth, ocean, and the atmosphere.” 

It is thus seen that the geological history of organic creation 
on the earth’s surface proves that species, like the individuals 
that compose them, are not immortal. “They must die out,” 
in the emphatic language of Buffon, “ because time fights 
against them.” But, though all things visible are subject to 
change, yet they are the work of one invisible and eternal 
Being, “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” Now, the 
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application of these remarks to the question discussed in this 
paper—What is the position of man in the chain of organic 
creation ?—is the fact that human remains have not been found 
in or below the diluvial deposits in any part of Europe, nor 
have they yet been met with in the tertiary strata of any other 
part of the world; and hence, man, compared with the globe 
upon which he dwells, is but a creature of yesterday. In the 
reliquia of mammalia found in diluvial deposites, most of the 
genera and some of the species, compared with living tribes, 
are the same, or have a close approximation ; while, in the still 
more recent accumulation, it is unusual to find an extinct spe- 
cies. ‘ But there is one remarkable exception,” says Phillips, 
“to this analogy of the tertiary and diluvial fauna, with our 
present races of mammalia; no remains of man have yet been 
found in any of these deposites—no trace of his works; and it 
is yet entirely doubtful, whether the race of man existed at all 
during what are called the diluvial periods.” 

“ As geologists,” says Lyell, “we learn that it is not only 
the present condition of the globe which has been suited to the 
accommodation of myriads of living creatures, but that many for- 
mer states also have been adapted to the organization and habits 
of prior races of beings. The disposition of the seas, continents, 
and islands, and the climates, have varied; the species likewise 
have been changed ; and yet they have all been so modelled, 
on types analogous to those of existing plants and animals, as to 
indicate throughout a perfect harmony of design and unity of 
purpose. To assume that the evidence of the beginning or end 
of so vast a scheme lies within the reach of our philosophical 
inquiries, or even of our speculations, appears to be inconsistent 
with a just estimate of the relations which subsist between the 
finite powers of man and the attributes of an Infinite and Eternal 
Being.” 

As we thus see, in every change which the globe has under- 
gone, an established relation between the animal created and 
the elements surrounding it, we cannot resist, in these facts, the 
proofs of a beginning, of design, or of a First Cause. We observe 
that the excellence of form now exhibited by the skeleton of 
man, pervaded the scheme of animal existence long prior to his 
formation, and before the earth’s surface was adapted to his 
physical, his intellectual, and his moral condition. ent these 
fossil bones of the ancient world, in consequence of this similarity 
of structure, enable the anatomist to reduce the animals to which 
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they belonged, to their orders, genera, and species. It can thus 
be demonstrated not only whether their feet were aglapted for 
speed, or for grasping and tearing, or whether they were suited 
to the solid ground, or the watery element; but, judging of the 
habits of the animal by these indications, as well as those afforded 
by the teeth and other parts of the skeleton, a knowledge of the 
condition of the earth, at the respective periods of their existence, 
is also supplied. 

We must consequently look upon man, as well as many other 
races of animals which are appointed to live under more limited 
physical conditions than he, as pertaining peculiarly to the last 
of several great periods of geological time, each characterized 
by the creation of peculiar animals and plants. Recent geolo- 
gical researches seem to show that the theory of the successive 
development of the animal and vegetable world, from the simplest 
to the most perfect forms, is not well sustained. But even if we 
admit that man presents the perfection of organic structure, and 
is of comparatively modern origin, his creation cannot be regard- 
ed as the final step in this progressive system ; for his superi- 
ority depends on intellectual and moral attributes, and not on 
those which he shares in common with the inferior animals. 
Indeed, as regards the latter, it is nowise obvious that man 
has any pre-eminence. Hence, were there even sufficient geolo- 
gical data to establish the theory of progressive development 
prior to the creation of man, his introduction upon the mun- 
dane stage, instead of constituting the last link in this chain, 
could be regarded only as an era in the moral and intellectual, 
and not in the physical, world. 

Regarding, as we necessarily must, the phenomena of all 
geological periods, from the most ancient to the most modern 
epoch, as a series of natural revolutions pertaining to one grand 
system, it follows that the present condition of our globe is not 
permanent ; but that other appointed changes—the result of a 
predetermined cause—may be expected, from the analogy of 
the same laws, to ensue. We are thus led almost irresistibly 
to speculate on the past and future condition of our planet, which 
has now, in the creation of moral and intellectual man, reached 
its most magnificent epoch of appointed changes. Looking 
back to the period when the surface of the earth was the scene 
of conflicting elements, or to the long intervals of comparative 
repose when the organic existence of each epoch flourished, 
what various reflections crowd the mind! But shall intelligent 
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and moral man share the destiny which awaited the gigantic 
crocodiliam animals who scoured the surface of the deep, or the 
pterodactyle carting through umbrageous groves of tree-ferns, in 
search of their prey, thus ruling ther world? Or shall he meet 
the fate of the mammoth and mastodon, which, stalking the 
lords of a succeeding world, perished in the last grand revolution 
that preceded man’s creation? To interpret thus the future 
phenomena of Nature is, however, beyond the reach of human 
comprehension. Suffice it to say, that as man alone, of all ter- 
restrial animals, is endowed with faculties which impel him to 
speculate on the past, to anticipate the future, and to exalt his 
hopes beyond this visible sphere, his existence here is, indeed, an 
event not in the calculation which finite reason can make of the 
effects of such laws. These powers peculiar to man, as before 
remarked, were regarded even by the philosopher of ancient 
times, as a proof of his high future destiny ; and when the exist- 
ence of this Immortal Soul, thus inferred from natural arguments, 
is confirmed by the strongest evidence of revealed truth, he is 
encouraged, as the reward of his improvement of the talents here 
committed to his charge, to aspire to a state of being, in which 
intelligence, free from the restraints imposed by the corporeal] 
tenement in which it dwells here below, shall then assume the 
new character of a more intimate communion of mind with mind, 
and of creatures with their Creator. It is man alone of all 
animals that has an idea of the future; and to him it is given 
to paint with a thousand brilliant, flattering hopes, this dark and 
mysterious time to come, and thus “ to place, as it were, a crown 
of glory on the cold brows of death.” 


What ennobling reflections do the preceding views of the 
history of the earth and its inhabitants excite! The physical 
revolutions of the crust of the earth, which have in former ages 
changed its surface and overwhelmed its inhabitants, seem at 
first view an anomaly in nature; but when we come to study 
these phenomena in their results, we behold the most striking 
evidences of design. Were stratified rocks, for instance, always 
found in their natural horizontal position, extensive tracts of a 
country must necessarily have been overspread by the same 
rock, causing many minerals, now accessible to man, to be be- 
yond his reach. The surface of the earth would thus present a 
universal plain, devoid of the life and beauty bestowed upon it 
by the terrible convulsions by which its mountains have been 
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upheaved ; for, as there could be no springs of water, no rivers, 
no metals for the purpose of tools, or no stone or lime to serve 
for architecture, and as the atmosphere itself would necessarily 
be baneful, all animal and vegetable life would languish in its 
lowest existence. Hence, we behold in the present arrangement 
of the physical geography of our globe, the operation of that 
superintending Wisdom, which has so admirably adapted the 
external world to the moral, intellectual, and physical condition 
of man. In proportion as any science has attained if$ highest 
degree of perfection, has the wisdom of the Creator, as manifested 
in the adaptation of means to an end, become more obvious. 
As regards the apparent disorder into which the strata of the 
earth’s surface have been thrown, it has been just now seen that 
without these inequalities its condition would be incompatible 
with animal and vegetable life as now existing ; and this general 
principle is more especially true in its application to the deposi- 
tion of vast beds of coal, and more particularly as regards the 
distribution of this valuable mineral] substance to the higher lati- 
tudes. There is thus implied a prospective regard not only so 
far as the wants of civilized man are concerned, but in reference 
to the very means calculated to promote his civilization. In 
fine, in whatever direction the geologist pursues his researches, 
there are on every hand revealed the clear proofs of a Creative 
Intelligence, characterized by foresight, power, and wisdom—an 
agency, not only adapting mechanism to an end, but adjusting, 
as the physical history of our globe proves, the mechanism to 
the altered conditions under which it was to exist. How many 
of these groups have been successively created, or how long a 
period elapsed between the era of the creation of the earth and 
that of the formation of man, we know not,—opinions which 
do not necessarily conflict with the Mosaic account of creation, 
nor with the devotional homage due to the Creator— 





“Nor think, though men were none, 


That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


Tue Brevica ArGumMeNnT on SLAveRY. 


By Rev. William’ C. Wisner, Lockport, N. Y. 


Amone other extremes which prevail in the discussion of the 
slavery question, is the effort of some slaveholders, on the one 
hand, to prove that the Old Testament Scriptures sustain and 
justify slavery, and that of some abolitionists, on the other, to 
prove that slavery did not exist among the Jews in Old Testa- 
ment times. The fact that we believe these efforts to lie in op- 
posite extremes, and view them as alike incorrect and untenable, 
has induced us to take up the subject of Old Testament slavery, 
and discuss it in the present form. In pursuing this discussion, 
we shall have occasion to review in part the pamphlet of T. D. 
Weld, Esgq., entitled, “‘ The Bible against Slavery.” This work 
contains the whole argument of those who maintain that slavery 
did not exist among the Jews. It has received an unqualified 
eulogium from almost every abolition paper in the land; and 
has been triumphantly styled, “ The unanswerable argument.” 
That it evinces more than ordinary powers of mind on the part 
of its talented author, we are willing to admit ; and we are just 
as ready to allow that his argument to show that the Old Tes- 
tament does not sustain slavery is, when taken by itself, clear, 
powerful, and conclusive; but when taken in connection with 
his unsuccessful attempt to prove that slavery did not at that 
time exist among the Hebrews, it is shorn of half its power to 
convince, and appears comparatively weak and inconclusive. 
By attempting to grasp more than the facts in the case will al- 
low, he has prejudiced and darkened the minds of many of his 
readers in regard to those truths, which, if throughout the whole 
of his discussion he had kept upon ground perfectly tenable, 
might have been made to blaze and burn upon the mind with 
such clearness and power as to have utterly swept away every 
Bible refuge of those who are the advocates of slavery. By 
raising a fog from the stagnant marshes of error, he has discol- 
ored and rendered indistinct those objects which are surrounded 
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by the atmosphere of truth. But still, inconclusive as it appears 
to us, it is admitted by all parties, that he has said all that can 
be said upon the opposite side of this question. It is therefore 
proper that, in discussing the subject, we should in a measure 
review his argument. 

The plan of the present article will be the following : 

I. Define Old Testament Slavery. 

II. Prove that such slavery had an existence: and, 

If. Show that the fact of its existence gives no warrant, and 
forms no apology, for slaveholding at the present day. 

By Old Testament slavery, 1 do not mean a slavery that is 
justified by the Old Testament; for, as I shall show, in its pro- 
per place, the Scriptures no more justify slavery than they do 
polygamy, or the offensive slaughter of nations. But by Old 
Testament slavery, 1 mean, that slavery which existed in the 
church, or which was practised by her members during Old 
Testament times. 

That such slavery did exist, we shall now attempt to prove ; 
and in so doing, inquire, 

J. What is slavery? It is the holding property in man in 
such a sense as to give the master entire control of all that the 
slave is, and all that he has, as well after he becomes of age 
as before, so that he can be bought and sold, or disposed of ac- 
cording to the pleasure of his owner, subject always, like other 
property, to any restrictions the law of the land may see fit to 
impose. 

In order to decide whether an individual is a slave, we have 
no need to inquire how he became such. He may have sold him- 
self into perpetual bondage, or he may have been kidnapped 
and sold by another, or he may have been taken prisoner in 
war and reduced to a state of bondage by the victor, or he may 
have been guilty of some crime, and, as a punishment, have 
been sold by the government into perpetual slavery. No matter 
how he became thus: the simple question is, Is he held, and can 
he be disposed of, as property ? 

Nor does the question of voluntary service decide whether an 
individual is a slave. Mr. Weld has a long article, and to us a 
very inconclusive one, to prove that the service among the Is- 
raelites was perfectly voluntary, from which he infers that their 
servants could not have been slaves. But, suppose it could be 
shown ever so clearly that this service was voluntary, or that 
their servants labored willingly, it would not disprove that they 
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were slaves. If it could be shown that the master could make 
no disposition of his servant without his consent, this would be 
conclusive evidence that he was notaslave. Butif it be merely 
shown (which is all our author has attempted to show) that 
the servant renders a willing service to his master; and even if 
it be shown that he became a servant in a voluntary manner, 
it does not prove that he is not a slave. Among the ancients a 
man might sell himself into perpetual slavery, and might ever 
afterwards delight to serve a kind master; so that the master’s 
will might be said to be his own. The most perfect slave the 
world ever saw may render willing service to his master. 

Again, a man may be a slave while his children remain per- 
fectly free. Mr. Weld, in proving what no one ever thought 
of denying, that convicts are not slaves, says, “ Convicts cannot 
be slaves; because their children are not slaves.” This argu- 
ment would be conclusive, if the children of slaves were inva- 
riably born in bondage. But this is not the case. At the pres- 
ent day there are frequent instances in which the children of 
slaves are free. According to the laws of some of our states 
which have abolished slavery, all the children of slaves, who 
were born after a certain date, were declared free ; and it so 
happened, in those days, that there was a whole generation of 
slaves whose children were free ; and yet they continued to be 
slaves. But this, according to our author, could not be the 
fact, for the freedom of their children is a sufficient argument to 
prove that the parents were likewise free. So, at this day, in 
slaveholding states, the condition of the children is determined 
by that of the mother; and it sometimes happens that a slave 
marries a free colored woman ; and in that case all his children 
are free. 

The result to which we must come is, that a man may be a 
slave and affect no one but himself. This bondage may, and it 
may not, extend to his posterity. If a man is held as property, 
and can be disposed of at the will of a master,—no matter what 
may be the condition of his children,—he is a slave. 

Il. Slavery existed among the Hebrews in Old Testament 
times. This we prove, 

1, From the fact that, in those times, maid-servants were be- 
stowed upon daughters at their marriage, who appear to have 
been held and treated by their mistresses as property :—they 
certainly were at their disposal, to do with them as they pleased. 
Such a servant we believe Hagar, Sarai’s maid, to have been. 
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Certainly Sarai disposed of her as she pleased. “ And Sarai 
took Hagar and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.” 
Surely this looks as if she was passive in the matter, and the 
whole affair settled according to the will of her mistress. Again, 
“ Abram said unto Sarai his wife, Behold, thy maid is in thy 
hand ; do to her as it pleaseth thee.” Now let me ask, Would 
a maid be in the hand of her mistress to do to her as she pleased, 
unless she was her property? Would a husband, in our day, 
use such language as this to his wife in relation to his hired ser- 
vant? Once more, “ And when Sarai dealt hardly with her, 
she fled from her face.” _If she was not her property, but merely 
in her employ, why flee? Why not tell her mistress that she 
treated her so, that she could work for her no longer, and leave 
in an open, fair manner, instead of running away? The truth 
is, the conduct of Sarai and Hagar cannot be accounted for upon 
any other principle than that the latter was at the entire disposal 
of her mistress: and if so, she was, to all intents and purposes, 
a slave. 

We find that Rebecca, Isaac’s wife, and Leah and Rachel, 
the wives of Jacob, had maid-servants bestowed upon them, 
which any unprejudiced reader of the Bible would take to be 
slaves. 1 know it is said by Mr. W. that “ these maid-servants 
of wives were themselves regarded as inferior wives.” But this 
assertion is made without the least shadow of evidence. If they 
became inferior wives by virtue of their being handmaids of the 
superior ones, this relation must have obtained at the time 
they were given as servants to these wives. But, instead of this 
being the case, we find they never became wives of an inferior 
order unless the wives whose servants they were gave them to 
their husbands in this relation. This was done by Sarai a long 
time after her marriage, and of course a long time after Hagar 
came into her possession; and it was not performed by Rachel 
and Leah until some years after their marriage. Rebecca never 
gave her maid to be the wife of Isaac, her husband. We are 
referred by Mr. W.to Gen. 49: 4, and 1 Chron. 5: 1, in support 
of his assertion. But these passages only prove that, at some 

riod of Jacob’s life, the handmaid of one of his wives became 
his wife, which we have not denied, but have admitted that he 
married both their maid-servants. These passages have nothing 
to do with the question, whether they became inferior wives by 
virtue of their being the servants of the superior. 

Again: It is evident that these maids, who were given to be 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO. Il. 
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wives to the husbands of their mistresses, were servants in such 
a sense, that their mistresses considered they had a right to 
claim their children as their own. The children were not treated 
as slaves, because they belonged to the husband ; but they were 
considered as the children of the superior wife, which were born 
to her by her maid-servant. This was the motive which induced 
the wives of the patriarchs to give their maids to be wives to 
their husbands ; not that their maids might be possessed of 
children, but that they might have children by them ; as will 
be abundantly evident to those who will take the trouble to 
examine Gen. 16: 2, and 30: 1-13. 

I am not ignorant of the fact that Josephus denies that Zilpah 
and Bilhah were slaves. His language is, “ Now each of these 
had handmaids by their father’s donation. Zilpah was hand- 
maid to Leah, af Bilhah to Rachel; by no means slaves, but, 
however, subject to their mistresses.” I wonder that the author 
of “ The Bible against Slavery ” did not introduce into his work 
this quotation from Josephus. It certainly would have been 
more to his purpose than many passages he has quoted. But he 
shall not be denied all the benefit this language of the Jewish 
historian can yield, although he has neglected to weave it into 
his argument. 

In order that we may know what weight to give to this tes- 
timony of Josephus, the following things are worthy of notice : 

First. He published his Antiquities A. D. 75, several centuries 
after the events here recorded transpired ; and at this late pe- 
riod we cannot conceive of any possible way in which he could 
determine the situation of these maid-servants, except from the 
Bible history concerning them. But we have that history as 
well as Josephus, and are capable of judging for ourselves. As 
we have seen, the relation goes very far to favor the idea that 
they were slaves. 

Second. That, in this statement, Josephus had another object 
in view besides a simple, ungarnished narrative of fact, is evi- 
dent, because he makes this assertion concerning no other ser- 
vants whom he mentions. When he spake of Hagar, Sarai’s 
maid, why did he not say, she was “by no means a slave?” It 
is certain that Hagar sustained the same relation to her mistress 
that Zilpah and Bilhah did to theirs ; for the same word is used 
in both cases to express this relation. How came it to pass, 
then, that Josephus took no pains to guard the former from being 
thought a slave, while he was at the trouble of asserting, con- 
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cerning the last two, that they were “by no means slaves ?”’ 
To answer this question is not difficult. The fact was, a large 
proportion of the twelve patriarchs descended from these hand- 
maids, and the Jewish historian was fearful that other nations 
would think the Hebrews were descended from slaves. It was 
his partiality for his own people, and a desire to show that they 
were from a noble ancestry, that caused this historian to throw 
over his account such a gloss, and make the bold assertion, 
without the least shadow of evidence, that the maids of Leah 
and Rachel were “ by no means slaves.”’ If Isaac had been the 
son of Hagar, we should have found Josephus asserting con- 
cerning her, that she was “ by no means a slave.” But, as she 
was the mother of Ishmael, who was not, in any sense, an an- 
cestor of the Jewish nation, he is perfectly willing that it should 
be understood that she was a slave. 

Third. If we do not greatly mistake, this passage of Jose- 
phus contradicts itself. He declares, that “each of these had 
handmaids by their father’s donation”—and then, that these 
handmaids were “ by no means slaves.” Here I would ask— 
Can I donate to another that which I do not possess? Must 
not an object be mine, before I can give it away? Can I give 
away my hired servant? Can any thing be bestowed as a gift, 
or be possessed by way of donation, unless it be property? And 
is a handmaid property, and still not a slave? It does appear 
to us that here is a gross contradiction, which can only be ac- 
counted for upon the supposition that Josephus was very desir- 
ous and hardly pushed to prove that his nation was not in part 
descended from slaves. 

But suppose it could be shown, conclusively, that Zilpah and 
Bilhah were not slaves; still it would be very far from proving 
that Old Testament slavery had no existence. 

We think, however, that the above considerations are suffi- 
cient to prove, beyond a doubt, that these maid-servants were 
the property of their mistresses ; and if this be true, it clearly 
shows that they held slaves. 

2. Our second argument is drawn from the fact that, in those 
days, and among that people, servants were represented as 
“bought with money,” as slaves are at the present day. Gen. 
17: 12: “ And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised 
among you, every man-child in your generations, he that is 
born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger which 
is not of thy seed.” 
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Ver. 27: “ And all the men of his house, born in the house, 
and bought with money of the stranger, were circumcised with 
him.” 

Levit. 22: 11: ‘ But if the priest buy any soul with his mo- 
ney, he shall eat of it, and he that is born in his house ; they 
shall eat of it.”’ 

Levit. 25: 44-46: “ Both thy bond-men and bond-maids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shal] ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with 
you, which they begat in your land; and they shall be your 
possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall 
be your bond-men for ever.”’ Other texts might be added, but 
these are sufficient for our . 

The Hebrew word translated bought, buy, &c., ism. As 
Mr. W. has very justly remarked, ¢o buy is a secondary mean- 
ing. In a primary sense it signifies the obtaining, by any 
means whatever, the absolute possession of an object, so that the 
object shall be under the entire control of its possessor. As such 
possessions were obtained more frequently by purchase than in 
any other way, this word was made to represent the act of pur- 
chasing, and thus came to signify “to buy.’ As far as this 
word marks the right the buyer has in the thing bought, it is 
entire ; so that he can use it, and dispose of it as he pleases. 
Wherever we see the obtaining of an object expressed by "2p, 
the only idea to be derived from the word itself is that of entire 
possession, bringing along with it absolute control. And if this 
idea is not conveyed to the mind by it, it is not owing to any 
deficiency in the signification of the word, but to the nature of 
the object which it governs, or certain legal regulations and en- 
actments concerning that object. In other words, m3¢ is never 
used to express the mght which an individual has obtained to a 
person, or thing, unless it is the greatest possible right of which 
the nature of the object and the /aws of the land will admit. 
And here we do not speak of moral right merely, but of the 
right of force and human laws. In this sense of the term right, 
if a person has the power to dispose of an article in a certain 
way, and there are no /egal enactments to prevent such disposi- 
tion, no matter how unrighteous it may be, he has the right so 
to do. Where a man has obtained the entire control of a thing, 
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without any legal disabilities, we have the full and perfect signi- 
fication of the word. But still it is used where the nature of the 
thing and legal disabilities forbid this entire control, provided 
the man has purchased all the right to possess and dispose of it 
which any individual in his circumstances can have. When- 
ever 3p is used in the sense of purchasing, it signifies that the 
vender has conveyed all his right and title in the thing pur- 
chased to the vendee ; so that whatever power the former pos- 
sessed to dispose of it as he pleased, passes over to the latter. 
I am satisfied that any Hebrew scholar will testify to the cor- 
rectness of these remarks upon the signification of this word. 
Let us now put it to the test, by examples :— 

mp, in a primary sense, is sometimes used to express that 
possession which parents obtain in their children at their birth. 
Eve says, "2p, “I am possessed of a child from the Lord.” 
Therefore she called his name j7p. That Adam and Eve had 
the natural power to dispose of their infant son as they pleased, 
and that they were under no disabilities from human enact- 
ments, must be evident to all. Here, then, we have the perfect 
signification of this word. So all parents have the entire posses- 
sion and control of their infant children, except so far as they 
are restrained by human laws. Here we have the restricted 
meaning of MP. 

In a secondary signification, viz. to buy, it is used for the pur- 
chase which the Lord is said to make of his people. Isa. 11: 11, 
“The Lord shall set his hand again to reeover (to buy) the rem- 
nant of his people,’”’—and so many other passages which might 
be quoted. Here certainly possession the most absolute is intended. 


It is used for the purchase of all kinds of goods and chattels 


and landed estates. Gen. 33: 19, “And he (Jacob) bought 
a parcel of a field, where he had spread his tent, of the children 


of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for a hundred pieces of money.” - 


Jer. 13: 4, “ Take the guide that thou has got (bought).”’? That 
here it conveys the idea of property in the thing bought, no one 
will deny. 

It is used for the obtaining of wisdom and other mental acquire- 
ments, which are so valuable to their possessor. Prov. 19: 8, 
“‘ He that getteth (bwyeth) wisdom, loveth his own soul.” Prov. 
16: 16, “ How much better it is to get (buy) wisdom than gold.’ 
Here the idea conveyed to the mind by "3p is, that wisdom may 
be bought and sold like other property, so as to entirely deprive 
the vender of so much of the article as he has made over to the 
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vendee. And it is not until we ascertain that the nature of wis- 
dom or understanding is such that, although it may be bought 
and sold, as it is every day at our literary institutions, still it 
cannot be made to pass over to a second individual so as to de- 
prive the first of its benefits, that we attach to the Hebrew word 
this secondary sense. 

It is used for the purchase of wives, as was the custom among 
the ancients. Among the ancients (and the ancient Hebrews too) 
daughters were considered as the property of the father, subject 
to be sold by him without even being consulted. They were 

y in so absolute a sense that, according to Horne, “at 
the death of the father, brothers had the right, in the settlement 
of the estate, to sell them for wives. The question was not 
whether the young lady was suited—but whether a bargain 
could be made with the father, or, in case of his death, with the 
brother. This is the practice in Turkey and Arabia, and some 
other countries, at the present day. In Assyria and (according 
to Mela) in Thrace also, a curious custom prevailed. The young 
females who were beautiful, and consequently marketable, were 
put up at public auction and struck off to the highest bidder, 
and the money thus obtained was bestowed as a portion upon 
unhandsome ladies, whose charms were not sufficient to attract 
purchasers, in order to bribe some person to have them. When 
we read such facts as these, we need not marvel that the Hebrew 
word 2p (signifying absolute possession) should be applied to 
the obtaining of a wife. Hence (Ruth 4: 10) Boaz says, “So 
Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have I purchased to be 
my wife.” Hosea says (Hosea 3: 2),“ So I bought her to me 
for fifteen pieces of silver, and for a homer of barley, and for a 
half homer of barley.” Mr. W. says (page 18), “If buying 
servants among the Jews shows that they were property, then 
buying wives shows that they were property.” Very true. So 
far as the word m3p, to buy, is concerned, when applied to any 
thing, whether a wife, or a servant, or a horse, or a farm, it makes 
property in the strict and most absolute sense of that term; and 
the course for us to take is to refer to the Jaw of the Jand, and 
see if that makes any difference in the manner in which wives and 
servants can be held. If there is no difference made in Jaw, then 
the fact that 2p is applied to both, shows that they are equally 
the property of the purchaser ; but if there is a difference made 
in law, then they must be held subject to this difference. We 
find that among most nations their laws forbid the husband to 
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sell his wife to another person, and guarantee to her certain 
privileges. So among the Jews, wT aman might put 
away his wife by giving her a writing of divorcement, yet he 
could not sell her to another; but the law imposed no such dis- 
ability upon the master in regard to his servant—it nowhere 
forbids the sale of a bought servant. Thetruth then, in regard 
to this subject, stands as follows: The word -2p7 makes both 
wives and servants, in the absolute sense, the property of their 
owners—the law steps in and delivers the wife, in some respects, 
out of this degraded situation, and bestows upon her certain priv- 
ileges ; butit makes no such provision for the serrant—it leaves 
him where "2p places him, the absolute property of his master 
-in slavery. 

In order to show more clearly the fallacy of Mr. W.’s reason- 
ing, we will throw it into the form of propositions. 

The Hebrew word mp, to buy, is applied to the purchase of 
wives as well as servants. If this word marks servants as pro- 
perty it does wives. 

Conclusion. Wives are not, in the absolute sense, property— 
therefore servants are not. 

Now, by a similar course of reasoning, I will prove that wives 
and servants are both property, in the absolute sense. 

The word "3p is used to signify the purchase of goods, chattels, 
and landed estates, as well as wives and servants. 

If this word marks goods, chattels, &c., as property, it does 
wives and servants. 

Conclusion. Goods, chattels, &c., are property in the absolute 
sense—therefore, wives and servants are property in the same 
sense. We will leave it to the candid reader, if our argument 
is not just as conclusive as that of our author. The truth is, 
as stated above, that m2p marks them all as property, and they 
remain such in the absolute sense, unless relieved by the law of 
the land. 

This word is used in a few instances, and very properly 
too, to signify the redemption of individuals from bondage. Neh. 
5: 8, “ We of our ability have redeemed (bought) our brethren 
that were so/d to the heathen.” _In order to see the propriety 
of the application of this word in this place, it will only be neces- 
sary to remark, 

Ca.) These individuals bought from the heathen were held 
by them as slaves. This our author admits. “ Here (says he) 
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bought is not applied to persons who were made slaves, but to 
those taken out of slavery.” Me 

(b.) By this purchase Nehemiah and his friends bought all the 
right and title which the heathen had in them. 

(c.) The only reason why this purchase redeemed them from 
slavery was, that the pea saw fit to give them their lib- 
erty; yea, they bought them for the very purpose, that they 
might be freed. 

These remarks will apply with equal force to the individual 
mentioned by our author, when he says, “ Under the same roof 
with the writer is a servant bought with money—a few weeks 
since she was a slave—as soon as bought she was a slave no 
longer.” 

Lastly. This word is applied to the purchase of servants. (Take 
for example those passages already quoted.) The application 
of this word to servants, shows that they were considered the 
property of their masters, unless we can find something in the 
Jewish laws which forbid their being held as such. That some- 
thing has not been pointed out by Mr. W. or any other person ; 
nor can it be, for it does not exist. We find certain regulations 
which provided for the freedom of servants at set periods, but 
nothing which prevented masters, during their bondage, disposing 
of them at pleasure—except in the case of a brother who, on 
account of poverty, should sell himself to his brother. In such 
a case he was to be treated as a Aired servant, and not as a bond- 
man. 

In the very same chapter, where they are commanded not to 
oppress and treat as slaves those of their own nation, the follow- 
ing strong language is used :—‘ Both thy bond-men and bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen, that are 
round about you. Of them shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers, that do sojourn 
among you, of them shall ye buy, and of the families which are 
with you, which they begat in your land, and they shall be 
your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a possession—they 
shall be your bondmen forever.” Our author has a long argu- 
ment to show that all this language means to imply is, that 
the Hebrews should not select their domestics from their own 
people, but should engage them from other nations. We have 
not time to follow him through the mazes of his sophisticated 
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reasoning upon this subject. Nor need we: for his argument 
is so entirely inconclusive, that if it has convinced a single in- 
dividual it must be because his organ of gullibility is strikingly 
developed. 

Our author has very sagely defined bought-servant to be one 
who receives from his employer pay beforehand for his per- 
manent services. He says “ bought-servants were paid in ad- 
vance (a reason for their being called bought).” But where 
did he obtain his information upon this subject? Certainly 
not from the application of the word m2p. It is never used 
where any thing is paid to another in the sense of wages for 
services rendered, whether the payment was made before or 
after their performance. Nor is it used where the price is paid 
to an individual for services rendered by himself, unless in 
cases where it is perfectly evident to every candid reader, that 
the man sold not only his services, but all his right and title to 
himself; and, by so doing, became a slave. Nor is it derived 
from the application of our English word “bought.” Not- 
withstanding the flourish of trumpets made by our author, to 
show that, since the time of King James’s translation, the sig- 
nification of this word has undergone a change, he has entirely 
failed in the attempt. The truth is, that this word, in its proper 
signification, always meant, and still continues to mean, the 
vesting of property in an individual ; or, the passing an article 
of property from one individual to another, in consideration of 
a paid price, or equivalent. It is never used in the sense of 
wages paid for services, whether they be paid before or after 
the services are rendered. 

Mr. W. says (page 19), “Even at this day the word buy 
is used to describe the procuring of servants, where slavery is 
abolished. In the British West Indies, where slaves became ap- 
prentices in 1834, they are still bought. This is now the cur- 
rent word in the West India newspapers. So, a few years 
since in New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and even now in 
New Jersey, servants are bought as really as in Virginia. So 
under the system of legal indenture in Illinois, servants are 
bought. A short time since, hundreds of foreigners who came 
to this country were bought annually, By so ahs contract 
they engaged to workfor their purchasers a given time, to pay 
for their passage.” Two remarks will be sufficient to show 
upon which side of this question the argument drawn from the 
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use of the term bought in the above cited instances rests. 1. In 
every instance, as far as we know, the price paid went not to 
the bought individual, but to a third person. This certainly 
was the case under the Apprentice System in the West Indies 
and Illinois—and we have no doubt that, in every instance 
where this word was applied, the same thing was true in New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. In the 
case of that class of men called “ Redemptioners,” who sold 
themselves to pay their passage, we know that the price paid 
went to a third person, viz. the ship-master or owner. After 
they had paid their passage, however long they might have 
been employed, the term bought was never applied, and un- 
doubtedly for the simple reason that their subsequent wages 
went to themselves, and not to a third person. These cases 
bear such a marked resemblance to a bona fide purchase, that 
itis no marvel if, by a figure of speech not very strong, the 
term bought should be applied to them. 2. The use of this 
term, when applied to a man, is a dark relic of slavery. It 
shows conclusively, that at no distant date, slavery has existed 
among the people where it is used. The phrase “a bought 
man,” would not be suffered to degrade the language of a na- 
tion where slavery never had existed—and experience proves 
that in those countries where it has been abolished, this phrase 
by common consent has been expunged. The truth of this 
statement can be shown from the language of our author him- 
self. He says “A few years since, in New York, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and even now in New Jersey, servants are bought 
as well as in Virginia.” But it is only a few years since 
slavery existed in all those states, and then men were, in the 
absolute sense of the term, bought. If, therefore, for a short 
time after the abolition of slavery, this term was used in refer- 
ence to the obtaining of the services of apprentices, etc., it is 
not at all to be wondered at; and instead of proving that 
slavery did not exist, it is conclusive evidence that but a short 
time before men were held as property. Why is it, permit us 
to ask, that the term bought is not now applied to a man in 
New-York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania ? Simply because slavery 
has been abolished a sufficient length of time to have its appli- 
cation in this way go into disuse: And, if it is not already, it 
will soon be the case in New Jersey. In a short time, if Mr. W. 
should be called to publish a new and revised edition of his work, 
(if he does not revise this part of his argument entirely out of 
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it,) he will have to say of New Jersey, as well as of the other 
states he has mentioned, “‘ A few years since servants were 
At,” ete. 

Upon the latter part of page 19, our author breaks out in the 
following most eloquent strain: “ Alas! for our leading politi- 
cians, if buying men makes them chattels. The Whigs say that 
Benton te Rives were bought by the administration with the 
surplus revenue; and the other party, that Clay and Webster 
were bought by the bank. The histories of the Revolution tell 
us that Benedict Arnold was bought with British gold. Does 
that make him an article of property ?” All this is a fine flourish, 
and it proves, most conclustely, that words are sometimes used 
in a figurative, as well as in their literal, signification. 

The question then returns, Where did our author learn that 
bought-servants were those who received pay from their em- 
ployers beforehand, for permanent services? Strange as it may 
appear, not being able to obtain the desired information in the Jand 
of Canaan, he goes searching for it down into Egypt. Surely 
there must have been a sad famine in Canaan, or he would not 
have gone to Egypt to buy cornto flesh up his lean argument. 
But, since he has gone into that country, we must follow him 
there also: and no one can blame us if, before we return, we 
fill our sack from the same storehouse. “The transaction 
(says Mr. W.) between Joseph and the Egyptians gives a clue 
to the meaning attached to buy and bought with money. ‘The 
Egyptians proposed to Joseph to become servants, and that he 
should buy them. When the bargain was closed Joseph said, 
‘Behold, | have bought you this day’—and yet it isplain that 
neither of the parties dreamed that the persons bought were in 
any sense articles of property, but merely that they became 
thereby obligated to labor for the government on certain con- 
ditions, as a compensation for the entire support of themselves 
and families during the famine. And the idea attached to ‘ buy 
us,’ and, ‘ behold, { have bought you,’ was merely the procuring 
of service voluntarily offered, and secured by contract as a re- 
turn for value received: and not at all that the Egyptians were 
bereft of their personal ownership, and made articles of property. 
And this buying of services, (they were to give one-fifth part of 
their crops to Pharaoh,) is called in Scripture language, ‘ buying 
the persons.’ This case deserves special notice, as it is the only 
one where the whole transaction of buying servants is detailed 
—the preliminaries, the process, the mutual acquiescence, and 
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the permanent relation resulting therefrom. In all other in- 
stances the mere fact is stated, without going into particulars. 
In this case the whole process is laid open. 1. The persons 
bought sold themselves, and of their own accord. 2. Obtain- 
ing permanently the services of a person, or even a portion of 
them, is calledbuying those persons. The objector, at the out- 
set, assumes that servants were bought of third persons, and 
thence infers that they were articles of property. This is sheer 
assumption. Not a single instance is recorded of a servant 
being sold by any one but himself ; not a case, either under the 
patriarchal or Mosaic systems, in which a master sold his ser- 
vant.” ° 

Upon this long quotation we make the following re- 
marks :— 

First. Our author admits that the process of buying servants 
among the Hebrews is nowhere detailed; but the simple fact 
of their being bought is stated without explanation. His words 
are, “ This case [that of the Egyptians] deserves special notice, 
as it is the only one where the whole transaction of buying ser- 
vants is detailed. In all other instances the mere fact is stated, 
without entering into particulars.” If this be true, how does 
Mr. W. know that Hebrew servants sold themselves, when the 
mere fact is stated that they were bought, without entering into 
particulars ? Can he be sure that they were not bought of third 
persons ? 

Second. Our author quotes a transaction which occurred among 
the Egyptians, to show us what the custom was among the Israel- 
itesin the land of Canaan. Would testimony like this be received 
in a court of justice? Would the fact that Richard Roe stole a 
horse convict John Doe of that crime? Or, if it could be shown 
clearly that Richard had never been guilty of such an act, would 
that clear John from an indictment charging it upon him ? Such 
testimony would not be produced by a well-educated lawyer ; 
and, if offered, the court would rule it out. 

Third. There is not the least shadow of evidence that the 
Egyptians did not sell themselves as slaves to Pharaoh. The 
contrary is “sheer assumption.” We cannot help exclaiming 
with our author in a certain place, “ How much might be saved 
if, in discussion, the thing to be proved were always assumed. 
To beg the question in debate, what economy of midnight oil ! 
What a forestalling of premature wrinkles and grey,hairs!”’ It is 
here assumed as a fact that the Egyptians did not sell themselves 
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as slaves, “not Only in the absence of all proof, but in the face 
of evidence tothe contrary.” The Egyptians did not sell them- 
selves to Pharaoh to be his subjects, for they were such before. 
Neither did they sell themselves to labor for the support of the 
government, for they were bound as citizens to support that— 
and their king as an absolute monarch had the right to exact 
whatever taxes and labor he pleased. -Neither did they sell 
their services for the building of public works, such as canals, 
monuments, and the like—for they were not set about that kind 
of work, but were sent back to till their farms. Now, let me 
ask, if it was not to defend and support the government, nor to 
Jabor in the erection of public works, in what sense could they 
perform services for the government as such? True, they might 
till the ground, or work at mechanical arts for the personal be- 
nefit of their sovereign ; but this would not be services rendered 
to the government. Besides, (as stated above,) Pharaoh had a 
right to exact of them, as citizens, al] the services that he pleased. 
It is most evident that, by this transaction, the Egyptians became 
Pharaoh’s in a sense they were not before. But how could they 
become more absolutely his than they were as his subjects, unless 
they became his slaves? 

We think the narrative itself also, as contained in Gen. 47, 
proves conclusively that they sold themselves as slaves. It is 
there stated, that Joseph gave them corn for money, until all the 
corn in Egypt was spent. Then he gave them corn in exchange 
for all their cattle. And when their cattle were spent they came 
to Joseph, and said unto him, “ We will not hide it from my lord, 
how that our money is spent. My lord also hath otr herds of 
cattle: there is nought left in the sight of my lord, but our bo- 
dies and our lands. Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, 
both we and our Jand? Buy us and our land for bread, and 
we and our Jand will be servants unto Pharaoh: and give us seed, 
that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate.” 
To this proposition Joseph accedes; and we find him saying, 
verse 23, “ Behold, I have bought you this day and your land for 
Pharaoh; lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land.” 
From this relation it is evident that the Egyptians did not only 
sell their services, but their bodies themselves. “There is 
nought left in the sight of my lord, but our bodtes [not our ser- 
vices] and our land. Buy us and our land,” ete. . 

It is evident, moreover, that the Egyptians sold themselves in 
the same sense that they did their /and. They and their land 
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stand coupled together, and the same word 3p, to buy, governs 
both. If, therefore, they did not sell themselves as property, 
neither did they their land. But no one doubts that their land 
became Pharaoh’s property ; and hence it follows that they must 
have become so. Joseph dealt with them as if they were slaves, 
and perfectly at his disposal—* he removed them to cities from 
one end of the borders of Egypt even unto the other”—thus he 
shifted them about as he pleased. The reason that they assign, 
verse 25, for agreeing to be Pharaoh’s servants, shows that they 
were slaves : “ And they said, Thou hast saved our lives ; let us 
find grace in the eyes of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants.” Among the ancients, prisoners taken in war were con- 
sidered as belonging to the victors in such a sense that they 
might either slay them, or save their lives and keep them as 
slaves. It was undoubtedly by these government slaves, taken 
in war, that the ancient pyramids and other monuments of na- 
tional grandeur were erected. From this custom it became the 
universal sentiment, that where the life of an individual was in 
the hands of another, so that he might take or preserve it, if he 
preserved it he might hold the individual as his slave. In the 
light of this sentiment we can see the force of the language, 
“Thou hast saved our lives, and we will be Pharaoh’s servants.” 
But if this be its import, it goes very far to show that they sold 
themselves as slaves. 

Neither does the fact that he set them to tilling the land, and 
gave them four-fifths of its proceeds, prove that they were not 
slaves. It does show the benevolence of Joseph’s heart, but it 
does not prove that he could not, if he had pleased, have set 
them about a very different work, and have assigned them a 
much less portion. If the fact that Joseph gave the people four- 
fifths of the product of their labor proves that they were not 
held as property, then the fact that he gave them four-fifths of 
the product of the land proves that it was not held as property. 
As, therefore, our opponents are not prepared to admit the latter, 
the only alternative left for them is, to grant the former. 

Again : Mr. W. says the Egyptians “ sold themselves of their 
own accord.”’ In one sense this is true; in another it is not. If 
he means that they preferred servitude to freedom, it is untrue. 
If he means that th preferred servitude to starvation, it is un- 
doubtedly correct. “But is it right on this account to represent 
them as becoming slaves voluntarily? The manner in which 
the Egyptians were made willing to go into slavery, reminds us 
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of the course which some slaveholders are represented as taking 
to make their slaves willing to go to Africa, viz., by giving 
them fifty or one hundred dashes on their bare backs. Rather 
than receive any more, they consent to go to Liberia, and then 
are represented as voluntary colonists. So with the Egyptians: 
rather than starve to death, they consent to become slaves; and 
then our author declares, that they went voluntarily into servi- 
tude. Thus we have given this subject the “ special notice ” 
which our author desired: and the result is, that we find the 
Egyptians sold themselves as property to Pharaoh :—and if this 
is to be the rule by which to judge of the condition of bought- 
servants among the Hebrews, then indeed were they slaves. 

But we have not gathered corn enough yet to be willing to 
leave Egypt. We have only emptied our author’s sack; our 
own is not full. It would seem to us that Mr. W. could never 
have read the entire history of Joseph, or he would not have 
asserted that the case of the Egyptians “is the only one where 
the whole transaction of buying servants is detailed.”” Does 
our author reply that, to find the case of Joseph we have left the 
Hebrews and gone down into Egypt? He should recollect that 
we followed him down; and as he has led us into the country, 
we certainly have a right to all we can find there. 

By consulting Gen. 39: 2, 3, we find that Joseph, when 
quite a youth, was a servant in the house of Potiphar, an Egyp- 
tian captain of the guard. The question very naturally arises, 
How came this beautiful and interesting young man in such a 
situation? Did he sell himself to his master? His previous 
history affords a full and satisfactory answer to these inquiries. 
We learn that he was kidnapped by his brethren in Canaan, and 
sold to Midian merchantmen for twenty pieces of silver. These 
men brought him down into Egypt, and sold him to Potiphar. 
“ And Joseph was brought down into Egypt; and Potiphar, an 
officer of Pharaoh, captain of the guard, an Egyptian, bought 
him of the hands of the Ishmaelites, which had brought him 
down thither,” Gen. 39: 1. It appears to us that this ac- 
count is, if any thing, more particular than that of the Eeyp- 
tians. Here we have the case of an individual who was sold 
into servitude by third persons, and entirely against his will. 
We may learn from this transaction, that “obtaining perma- 
nently” property in persons, and that from a third party, “is 
called buying them in Scripture.” How does this brief and 
most interesting history accord with the assertion of our author, 
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that “not a single instance is recorded of a servant being sold 
by any but himself?” Here, in the very same country where 
Mr. Weld found an instance in which individuals sold themselves, 
we have found one where a servant was sold by a third party. 
And this account proves conclusively that servants were made 
merchandise in those countries. If this had not been the case, 
Joseph’s brethren never would have thought of selling him. 
How absurd for a man to think of selling his fellow-man in Eng- 
land, or in the state of New-York! And if these merchantmen 
had not known that there was a market for slaves in Egypt, 
whither they were going, they never would have bought Joseph. 
And if it had not been the practice of the country, Potiphar 
would not have purchased him. So much for going to pt 
to prove that the Hebrews never held slaves. ‘ Woe unto them 
that go down to Egypt for help ; to strengthen themselves in 
the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt! 
Therefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, and the 
trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion.” 

Our author, returning to Canaan, makes the following asser- 
tion: “ Not a case is recorded, either under the patriarchal or 
Mosaic systems, in which a master sold his servant.” For once, 
at least. he is correct in his statement. But it is equally. true, 
that not a case is recorded under either of those systems, where 
a servant sold himself. Shall we therefore infer that they were 
not sold at all? But our author replies, “it is evident that ser- 
vants sold themselves, from Lev. 25: 47: ‘If a sojourner or 
stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth by 
him wax poor and sell himself unto the stranger,’ ”’ etc. 

Again, ver. 39: “ And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee 
be waxen poor and be sold unto thee,” etc., which our author 
says, should have been rendered “and sold himself unto thee.” 
Suppose this to be the correct rendering, what do these passages 
prove ? Not that a single individual ever sold himself, but stm- 
ply that he might if he pleased ; and in case an Israelite should 
do it, they mark out the way in which he was to be treated. 
We can produce two much stronger passages to show that ser- 
vants were sold by third persons. Gen. 17: 12, “ He that is 
born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger.” V. 
27, “ And all the men of his house, born in the house, and 
bought with money of the stranger,” etc. These passages con- 
tain no contingencies, such as, of they should be bought, or sold, 
but they present to our notice certain individuals who have been 
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bought with money; and bought not of themselves, but of the 
stranger. Certainly here is a third party. From passages like 
these it must appear, to any unprejndiced reader, that servants 
were not only bought with money, but born in the house: i. e., 
they were born into the family as servants, or were servants 
from their birth. 

One remark more and we have done with our second argu- 
ment. We can find no instance recorded in the Old Testament, 
where a man sold his horses or camels. Shall we therefore con- 
clude that they were never sold, or that they were not held as 

yperty ? e might, with just the same reason that we have 
for concluding that masters never sold their servants, nor held 
them as property, because no such sales are recorded. ‘The 
transfer of property from one to another, was not considered as 
a circuinstance of sufficient importance to be recorded with the 
history of the church, unless connected with a series of events, 
which gave it more than ordinary consequence. 

3. We think that the distinction which the Bible makes be- 
tween bond or bought servants and hired servants, shows that 
the former were slaves. Exodus 12: 44,45: “ But every man’s 
servant that is bought for money, when thou hast circumcised 
him, then shall he eat thereof. A foreigner and an hired servant 
shall not eat thereof.” 

Levit. 22: 10, 11: “ There shall no stranger eat of the holy 
thing. But if the priest buy any soul with his money, he shall 
eat of it, and he that is born in his house ; they shall eat of it.” 

Levit. 25: 39,40: “And if thy brother that dwelleth by 
thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not com- 
pel him to serve asa bond-servant : but as an hired servant, and 
as a sojourner, he shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto 
the year of jubilee.” In these passages we perceive a distinc- 
tion made between bond or bought servants, and those who were 
hired, that would lead any candid man, who had not a purpose 
to answer, and was not determined to torture Scripture texts in 
order to make them subserve such a purpose, to conclude that 
the one class were servants bought as the absolute property of 
their masters ; and that the other class were hired servants, in 
the sense of receiving wages for services rendered. Our author 
makes the distinction between bought and hired servants to con- 
sist in the following things: ' 

(a) “Hired servants were paid daily at the close of their 
work. Bought servants were paid in advance, (a reason for 
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their being called bought,) and those that went out at the seventh: 
year, received a gratuity at the close of their period of service.” 

(b) “ The hired servant was paid in money ; the bought ser- 
vant received his gratuity at least in grain, cattle, and the pro- 
duct of the vintage.” 

(c) “ The hired servant lived by himself in his own family. 
The bought servant was a part of his master’s family.” 

(d) “ The hired servant supported his family out of his wa- 
ges; the bought servant and family were supported by the mas- 
ter besides his wages.” 

We are utterly at a Joss to find out where our author obtained 
his information concerning several things contained in the above 
quotation. Where did he ascertain that bought servants were 
paid in advance, or paid at all, except in those cases where they 
sold themselves as slaves? Where did he ascertain that hired 
servants were paid in money? How does he know but that 
they received their wages in grain? Where did he ascertain 
that the hired servant lived by himself, in his own family, and 
not with the family of his employer, during the time of his en- 
gagement? Does he eite us a single text of Scripture in sup- 
port of these assertions ? Not one; nor could he: for no such 
text can be found. Does he refer us to history, ancient or mod- 
ern, in proof of these assertions? Not to a single line; nor 
could he: for, as far as we know, Mr. Weld is the first man, 
since the days of Father Adam, who has ever mentioned the 
above particulars as distinguishing characteristics between hred 
and bought servants. 

But let us lay these distinguishing traits mentioned by our 
author along side of Levit. 25: 39, 40: “If thy brother that 
dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, thou 
shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant : but as an hired 
servant, and as a sojourner, shall he be with thee, and shall serve 
thee unto the year of jubilee ;” i. e., ‘If your brother waxes 
poor, and is compelled to sell himself to you, you shall not treat 
him as you do your bond-servants, but you shall treat him like 
an hired servant.’ And, pray, what can this mean, unless it im- 
plies that, in whatever respects the hired servant is treated dif- 
re from the bond, in all those respects the brother shall be 
treated like the hired, and not like the bond-servant? That is, 
according to our author, he is not to be paid beforehand, but 
to receive his wages daily. He is to receive his pay in money, 
and not in produce, however much he may prefer the latter. 
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He was to be suffered to live by himself, in his own family, in- 
stead of forming a part of his master’s family. This, we admit, 
would be a privilege. But the brother was not permitted to 
enjoy it. For we read, verse 41 of this chapter, “And then 
(i. e., after the year of jubilee,) shall he depart from thee, both 
he and his children with him, and shall return unto his own fa- 
mily, and unto the possessions of his fathers shall he return.” 
Now, if he was always suffered to live by himself in his own 
family, how could he “ return unto his own family?” Does 
not this verse show that, when he sold himself, he and his chil- 
dren went to live with his brother, who was then his master, 
and formed a part of his family; and when he was released, 
upon the year of jubilee, he returned to his former place of abode, 
and re-established his family circle. We leave it for the candid 
reader to judge. But a brother’s crowning privilege, when re- 
duced to be the servant of his brother, is yet to come :—He 
was to support his family out of his wages, and not have them 
supported by his master, besides his wages : i. e., according to 
Mr. Weld, when a Jew bought a heathen, he was compelled not 
only to pay him wages, but to support his family besides. But 
if he bought his brother, because he was his brother and out of 
pure kindness to him, he was allowed to pay him wages, but 
prohibited from supporting his family besides. Let him believe 
this who can: we cannot. But the absurdity of our author will 
appear, if possible, still more glaring from the following quota- 
tions :—* A careful investigation of the condition of hired and 
bought servants shows, that the latter were as a class superior 
to the former, were more trustworthy, had greater privileges, 
and occupied, in every respect, (other things being equal,) a 
higher station in society.” Again, “ None but the lowest class 
seem to have engaged as hired servants.’”? Now let us see to 
what conclusion this language of our author must drive us. 
This will appear from just two remarks: 

The Jew is commanded, (Levit. 25: 39, 40,) if his brother is 
compelled to sell himself to him, to treat him not as a bond-ser- 
vant, but as an Aired servant. 

Our author affirms that bond-servants were of a much higher 
order, and enjoyed far greater privileges, than hired servants, 
and that the latter were from the lowest class. It follows, there- 
fore, that a Hebrew, when he bought his brother, was to treat - 
him, not as one of the highest and most privileged class of ser- 
vants, but as one of the lowest and meanest class. Such a con- 
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clusion as this no one will believe. How much more rational 
the idea that bought servants were slaves, belonging as property 
to their masters, and were liable to be treated as such. That 
hired servants were a much more privileged class, who owned 
themselves and worked for wages, and were not subject to the 
rigorous treatment which bought servants frequently experienced. 
That, therefore, when a Hebrew held his brother as a bought 
servant, he was commanded to grant him the privileges and be- 
stow upon him the treatment of a hired servant. 

This view of the subject corresponds with the plain common 
sense import of the above cited passage of Scripture. Any 
other view does not. This, too, coincides with the reason as- 
signed by Jehovah himself, why a brother bond-servant should 
be treated, not like a bond, but an hired servant. Levit. 25: 43, 
“Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor.” As if he had said, 
“ You not unfrequently rule over your bond-servants with rigor, 
but you are not permitted to treat your hired servants thus: they 
are not so completely under your control. If, therefore, a bro- 
ther sell himself unto thee, he is to be treated as an hired, and not 
as a bond-servant. 

4. We argue that slavery existed among the Hebrews from 
the fact that they were commanded to let their servants go free 
upon every fiftieth year—the year of jubilee. As its very name 
implies, it was a season of the greatest joy. In that year new pri- 
vileges were granted to all; but more especially great benefits 
were conferred upon the poor, such as previously they had never 
enjoyed. As the greatest privilege that could possibly be con- 
ferred upon their servants, they were set at liberty. But this 
would not have been considered such a privilege, unless they 
had been slaves. What a rich blessing it would be to our ser- 
vants to have a fixed period when all the domestics in the state 
of New-York should be turned out of employ! Such an event 
would be dreaded as a scourge, instead of counted as a favor by 
our servants, 

But, if there should be a time fixed when all the slaves in 
America were to be set at liberty, and be provided for as they 
were among the Jews, such a period might well be kept as a 
jubilee, not only by the slaves, but also by this whole nation. 

5. We argue that the servants among the Jews were held as 
slaves from the language of Paul in Galatians 4:1. “Now! 
say that the heir, so long as he is a child, differeth nothing from 
a servant, though he be lord of all.” That is, (as we under- 
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stand it,) a child is subject to his father in the same sense that a 
servant is subject to his master, so long as he is a minor, or un- 
til he becomes of age. The question then arises, How were 
children at that age of the world held by their parents? His- 
tory, both sacred and profane, returns the answer, that they were 
held as absolute property. They were so entirely the property 
of the parent, that for a long time among the Romans, the fa- 
ther could take the life of his child. And among the Hebrews, 
although life could not be taken without having the cause 
brought before the judges, still, in every other respect, children 
were considered the absolute possession of their parents. They 
were held so entirely as property, that they might be taken in 
payment of debts. The Hebrew law made a man’s children lia- 
ble to satisfy the demands of his creditors. This is evident from 
the following passages of Scripture: 1 Kings 4: 1, “ Now 
their cried a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the pro- 
phets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband is dead, 
and thou knowest that thy servant did fear the Lord; and the 
creditor is come to take unto him my two sons to be bond-men.” 
Job 24: 9, “ They pluck the fatherless from the breast, and 
take a pledge of the poor.” From these premises we derive the 
following argument to show that servants were held as slaves: 

1. The apostle declares that children, while they were mi- 
nors, were held by their parents as servants were by their mas- 
ters. 

2. We learn from certain passages of Scripture, which have 
been quoted, that minor children were considered the absolute 
property of their parents. 

It follows, therefore, that masters held their servants as abso- 
lute property. Here some one may feel disposed to ask, Does 
not the writer make the child, during his minority, a slave ? 
Certainly not. The child is excluded by our broad definition of 
slavery. We defined slavery to be, the holding property in 
man in such a manner as to give the master entire control of 
all that the slave is, and all that he has, as well after he becomes 
of age as before. The fact, therefore, that the child, when he 
arrived at manhood, was no longer considered the property of 
his parent, takes lim out from under this definition of slavery. 
We shall close this branch of our argument with a quotation 
from “ Maimonides, who wrote in Egypt about seven hundred 
years ago, a contemporary with Jarchi, and who stands with 
him at the head of Jewish writers.” As this same quotation is 
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cited by our author, we are certain its validity will not be ques- 
tioned. He says, “Whether a servant be born in the power 
of an Israelite, or whether he be purchased from the heathen, 
the master is to bring them both intothe covenant. But he that 
is in the house is entered on the eighth day; and he that is 
bought with money, on the day on which the master receives 
him, unless the s/ave be unwilling. For if the master receive 
a grown slave, and he be unwilling, his master is to bear with 
him, to seek to win him over by instruction, and by love and 
kindness, for one year. After which, should he refuse so long, 
it is prohibited to keep him longer than a year. And the mas- 
ter must send him back to the stranger from whence he came. 
For the God of Jacob will not accept any other than the wor- 
ship of a willing heart.” If slavery did not exist among the 
Hebrews, why should this Jewish writer speak as he does about 
the slave of an Israelitish master? Again, if bought servants 
were simply those who sold their services and received pay be- 
forehand, why send such a servant back to the stranger, in case 
he refused to be circumcised and adopt the Jewish religion ? 
Why not dismiss him from the master’s employ, and let him go 
where he pleased? The truth is, this quotation alone would be 
sufficient to convince any candid, unprejudiced mind, that slavery 
did exist among the Hebrews. Here, then, we bring our argu- 
ment upon this part of the subject to a close; not because it is 
exhausted, but because we think that more than sufficient has 
already been said to establish the position that slavery was prac- 
tised among the Jews in Old Testament times. 

III. We are to show that the existence of slavery under the 
old dispensation affords no apology for slaveholding at the 
present day, nor is any argument in its favor. 

The simple fact of the existence of any practice at any time 
does not prove that it is right. If so, there would be no such 
thing as wrong in this, or any other world. If so, the existence 
of theft, robbery, and murder, proves that they are righteous 
acts. 

Nor does the fact that certain practices exist in the church 
prove that they are blameless, Else it would prove the inno- 
cence of deeds which have caused the saints to weep tears of 
bitterest grief in secret places, and the deep stain of which had 
to be washed out by the blood of Jesus, before they could be 
welcomed by angels home to those mansions which Christ had 
prepared for their reception. The fact that slaveholding was 
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practiced in Old Testament times does not prove that it was or 
as right, unless we can go further and show that the Old Tes- 
tament upholds and sustains a system of slavery. This we are 
bold to affirm never has been, and never can be shown. The 
argument to the contrary is clear and convincing. In unfolding 
this argument I would remark : 

1. That, at the creation, nothing belonged to man. It was 
all the property of the Creator, and under his entire control. 
In fact, as man was the most perfect, so he was the very last of 
Jehovah’s workmanship. When man became a living soul, and 
first opened his eyes upon the beautiful objects of nature that 
surrounded him, he had no dominion over the least thing which 
he beheld. He was but one among the many creatures of God, 
all subject to his will, but not subject to each other. Man was 
not created with a sceptre in his hand, in such a sense, that with 
his very existence he received authority to rule. By nature, he 
had no more right to rule over the beasts of the field than they 
had to rule over him. True, he was far above them in the 
scale of being, but that gave him no right to dominion. If it 
did, then the fact that angels are far exalted above man gives 
them a right to dominion over him. The truth is, that all the 
power which man possesses over any thing on earth must be 
delegated to him by the Almighty, and that, not by any law of 
nature, but by statute law. It is a well known legal principle 
that, where powers are delegated in this way, the delegatee is 
confined to the very words of the statute. He can exercise no 
implied or inferential authority, but must be guided, in all his 
conduct, by the plain letter of the law under which he acts 
The question then arises, Is there in the Old Testament any 
statute delegating to man any authority; and if so, what is it? 
In Gen. 1: 28, 29, we read, “ And God blessed them, (man- 
kind,) and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth. And God said, Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed ; to you it shall be for meat.” Here, then, we have the gen- 
eral statute delegating certain powersto man. By it the earth 
was given to him for his farm, the vegetable kingdom for his diet, 
and he obtained authority over the whole brute creation in such a 
sense that they became his servants. But such was the strictness 
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of construction given to this statute that the word ‘ dominion ’ 
was considered as giving no authority to man over the life of any 
creature, but was construed in its strictest and most proper sig- 
nification, that of rule or government. Hence, for centuries, 
animals were not slain except by God’s appointment to be of- 
fered in sacrifice to himself. This statute remained the same 
without the least addition until after the flood, when the follow- 
ing clause was added, Gen. 9: 3,4: “ Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green herb have | 
given you all things. But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” Here we have the 
whole of the law by which God has delegated general authority 
to man. There is not another line added in all the Bible. But 
not a word is said in this statute about any authority which man 
is to exercise over his fellow man: much less is he empowered 
by it to hold his fellow as property. As, therefore, man has no 
power over any thing except it be given him by God, and as 
God in his law delegating authority to man, has given him no 
power over his fellow-man, it follows that he has none, and of 
course the Old Testament cannot sustain and encourage the ex- 
ercise of such power. We are, therefore, bound to conclude 
that the Old Testament does not sustain a system of slavery. 

2. There is still another way in which man receives power 
from God to exercise authority—and power received in this way 
is to be exercised exclusively over his fellow-man. It is by a 
direct appointment of Jehovah himself, by which certain and 
specified individuals, or classes of individuals, become his gov- 
ernment-officers to enforce his laws, and execute their penalties. 
The grant of power previously mentioned is that of the Creator 
and sole owner giving to man for his use and benefit the right 
of property in the earth with its products—and in the brute 
creation. The grant now under consideration, is that which 
the supreme moral Governor of the intelligent universe bestows 
upon certain portions of the human famil , by which they be- 
come his special agents to enforce the Jaws he has enacted, and 
execute the penalties he has pronounced. These special agents 
act, not by any authority of their own, but by the authority of 
their Sovereign, and under a commission or warrant made out 
by him as such. Any official act which they perform is not 
considered as their act, but as the act of their Ruler, which he 
performs through them. These officers may be appointed to 
superintend the general operations of the government in certain 
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districts ; or their power may be /imited to particular branches ; 
or they may be specially appointed to a specific work—but in 
the case last mentioned their power always ceases when their 
work is accomplished. These government agents have nothing 
to direct them in the exercise of their authority but their com- 
mission made out by their Sovereign—and they are not, upon 
any condition, to exceed the powers granted by the Jetter of 
that insirument. We have a most perfect illustration of this 

int in the case of a sheriff. An individual is sentenced to 
die. Who shall execute the sentence? If done by an unofhi- 
cial person it is murder. It must be performed by the sheriff ; 
and unless he does it under a government warrant, and at the 
time, and in the manner therein specified, it is murder in him 
also. These strict regulations of our statute law are founded 
in common sense and righteousness, and they undoubtedly ob- 
tain in the Divine government. The Scriptures abound with 
examples of individuals, who were appointed by Jehovah as his 
government officers. Moses and Samuel and David, and man 
others, were God’s prime ministers among the Jews. All 
lawfully appointed rulers are said in Scripture to be ordained of 
God to execute his laws and do his pleasure ; and whenever they 
make any laws of their own contrary to those which God has 
published, they act without authority, and commit sin against 
the King of kings, from whom they have received their ap- 
pointment. 

Again. The Israelites under Joshua were commissioned to 
execute God’s sentence upon the Canaanites. We may find 
their warrant contained in Deut. 20: 16 and 17: “ But of the 
cities of these people, which the Lord thy God doth give thee 
for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth: 
but thou shalt utterly destroy them, viz. the Hittites, and the 
Amorites, the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the Hivites, and 
the Jebusites, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee.” 
This death-warrant against the inhabitants of Canaan was di- 
rected to the Israelites, and to them alone ; and it empowered 
them, and them only, to execute the sentence. So also the na- 
tions intended are called by name in as particular a manner as 
names could possibiy be inserted in a death-warrant under our 
statute law. 

Once more. Saul and his army were commissioned to exe- 
cute the Lord’s sentence upon the Amalekites, The commission 
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is contained in the first three verses of the fifteenth chapter of 
ist Samuel. “ Samuel also said unto Sau), The Lord sent me to 
anoint thee to be king over his people, over Israel: now there- 
fore hearken thou unto the voice of the words of the Lord. Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that which Amalek did to Is- 
rael, how he laid wait for him in the way when he came up from 
Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that 
they have, and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” In so literal a 
manner did Saul construe this death-warrant against the Amale- 
kites directed to him from the Lord, that, when he went to execute 
it, he said unto the Kenites who dwelt among the Amalekites, 
and whose name was not contained in this warrant, “ Go, de- 
part, get ye down from among the Amalekites, lest I destroy you 
with them.” And when Saul yielded to temptation, and did 
not execute his commission to the /etter, but saved Agag their 
king, and certain of their flocks and herds alive, the Lord was 
wroth with him and rejected him from being king, and Samuel 
took Agag and hewed him in pieces before the Lord. 

Jehovah attaches so much importance to the receiving of a 
commission duly made out by himself, before any one can law- 
fully execute a sentence which he has pronounced against a 
person or people, that in several instances he declares that he 
will bring up against the nation of Israel a certain monarch to 
execute his sentence upon them, and that afterwards he would 
punish this same monarch for his great wickedness in perform- 
ing this act. The reader is referred to Isaiah, ch, 10, Jeremiah 
25: 8-13 inclusive—also the fifty-first chapter of the same 
book—Daniel 1: 1 and 2, and 5: 30 and 31, in proof of this 
statement. By a careful perusal of these portions of Scripture 
it will be perceived, 

1. That God pronounced sentence of destruction against Je- 
rusalem and its inhabitants, and named the king of Babylon as 
the person by whom it should be executed. 

2. In his providence he brought up this king, and he did ex- 
ecute this sentence. 

3. Because he came up not intending to serve God, but him- 
self, and without any special warrant, the Lord considered him 
as sinning with a high hand, and punished him for it with a 
dreadful destruction. From which we may learn that, if a 
people are under sentence from the Lord, and if, in his provi- 
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dence, he brings up a nation against them to execute this sen- 
tence, still, if that nation act without his special warrant, he 
will consider them guilty, and punish them for their conduct. 

In the light of these general principles let us examine the 
only two passages of Scripture which, after we have admitted 
that slavery did exist in Old Testament times, can be adduced, 
with the least plausibility, to prove that it is sustained and jus- 
tified by the Old Testament. The first is contained in Genesis 
9 : 24, 25: “ And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what 
his younger son had done to him. And he said, Cursed be Ca- 
naan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
Upon this passage we remark : 

First. It was a mere prophetic curse, as the blessing con- 
tained in the two succeeding verses was a prophetic blessing ; 
and as such it does not justify, in the least, any measures 
adopted by the parties themselves through which it is fulfilled. 
If so, then the fact that God said to Abraham, “ Thy seed shall 
be in bondage, and they shall afflict them four hundred years,” 
may be plead in justification of the oppressive course pursued 
by Pharaoh towards the Israelites; and the prediction of God 
to Rebecca concerning her two sons, “ That the elder should 
serve the younger,” justifies the means used by the several par- 
ties to bring it about; and the fact that God pronounced his 
curse upon Jerusalem and her inhabitants, and declared that he 
would bring the king of Babylon against them, and that he 
should make their land an utter desolation, proves that the 
haughty monarch did right, when he marched his armies 
against the holy city, and fulfilled to the lettcr the predicted 
curse: and if so, then God was unjust in wresting from him 
his sceptre and giving it to the Medo-Persians as a chastisement 
for that act. The truth is, as stated above, that curses, or bless- 
ings, pronounced by the patriarchs upon their children, were 
merely prophetic, and decided nothing as to the lawfulness of 
the means by which they should be fulfilled. 

Second. Those who plead this curse in justification of negro- 
slavery take it for granted, 

1. That the prediction refers to the bondage of individuals 
rather than to the condition of a nation tributary to another, and 
in that sense its servants; whereas, it would seem the latter was 
intended, judging from the condition of those nations from that. 
time to the present, and from the directions given to Israel in re- 
ference to their treatment of those nations of Canaan, which, upon 
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certain conditions, they were to save alive, as contained in Deut. 
20: 10,11: “ And when thou comest nigh unto a city to fight 
against it, then proclaim peace unto it. And it shall be, that if 
it make thee an answer of peace and open unto thee, then it 
shall be, that all the people that is found therein shall be tribu- 
taries unto thee, and shall serve thee.’’ 

2. They assume it as a fact, that this curse was pronounced 
upon all the family of Ham, whereas the Bible confines it to 
Canaan. We know that commentators have labored to prove 
that it extended to Ham’s other sons ; and thus they have mys- 
tified and wrapped in midnight darkness this portion of Scrip- 
ture. They have first ascertained that many of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Africa, who were descended from other sons of 
Ham, have been reduced to slavery ; and then they have gone 
back to this prophecy, and endeavored, by every means in their 
power, to extend its import so as to make it cover this histori- 
cal fact. If the negro race had never been enslaved, our keen- 
sighted doctors of divinity would never have seen inserted in the 
prophecy, “Cursed be Canaan,” the names of Mizraim and Cush. 
These names must have been inserted with ink invisible, which 
can only be made to appear by exposure to the scorching rays of 
Afvica’s burning sun. If the fact that many of the descend- 
ants of Cush have been reduced to a state of bondage, proves 
that they were embodied in this curse, then the fact that many 
of the descendants of Shem and Japheth have been reduced to 
bondage, proves that they were embraced in it likewise. Be- 
sides, if this curse was pronounced upon all Ham’s posterity, it 
has never been fulfilled. The sons of Ham settled the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian empires; and conjointly with Shem, the Per- 
sian; and afterwards, to some extent, the Grecian and Roman. 
We believe it never was pretended by any one, that the history 
of these nations affords any verification of this prophecy. But, 
if our interpretation is given to the passage, and it is confined 
to the posterity of Canaan, their history, for more than three 
thousand years, is a record of its fulfilment. “ First, they were 
made tributary by the Israelites. Then Canaan was the servant 
of Shem. Afterwards, by the Medes and Persians. Then Ca- 
naan was the servant of Shem, and, in part, of the other sons of 
Ham. Afterwards, by the Macedonians, Grecians, and Romans, 
successively. Then Canaan was the servant of Japheth mainly, 
and secondarily, of the other sons of Ham. Finally, they were 
subjugated by the Ottoman dynasty, under which they yet re- 
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main. Thus Canaan is now the servant of Shem and Japheth, 
and the other sons of Ham.” 

This interpretation makes the passage perfectly plain and 
easy to be understood. It was Ham, the father of Canaan, that 
saw the nakedness of his father, during his intoxication, and ex- 
posed it. “ And when Noah awoke, he knew what his younger 
son had done,” his second son, Ham. And he said, (probably to 
Ham,) “ Cursed be Canaan,” etc. But why pronounce the curse 
upon Canaan, instead of Ham? For the simple reason that, 
if it had been pronounced upon Ham, it would have been consi- 
dered as expanding itself upon all his posterity ; and as this 
was not to be the case, but it was to be confined to his descend- 
ants in the line of Canaan, it was, therefore, perfectly proper 
that the curse should be pronounced upon him, instead of his 
father. It is as though Noab had said, “ My second son Ham, 
because you have done this wicked act, I am inspired by God 
to inform you that your descendants in the /ine of Canaan shall 
be cursed—servants of servants shall they be unto their brethren.” 
This plain and obvious rendering dissipates al] that mystery 
which has been thrown around this passage. 

But, let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that this curse 
rests upon the sons of Africa, and marks them as distinctly as 
their sable complexion : Jet us suppose that it rests upon them 
as a sentence from God, which he is executing, and will con- 
tinue to execute. We would then ask, Have European and 
American slaveholders been appointed by God, as his special 
agents or government officers, to execute this sentence? If so, 
where is the instrument of their appointment ? We have seen, 
by an examination of the subject, that whenever God has ap- 
pointed persons or nations executive officers to inflict the sen- 
tence of his wrath upon individuals, he has delivered to them a 
commission or warrant, which not only contained their appoint« 
ment, but also marked out, in no equivocal terms, the work they 
were to perform. Let slaveholders of the present day show 
their divine warrant, and every mouth will be stopped. But, 
until they can point us to this instrument, we must think, even 
if we could read the sentence, “ Cursed be Canaan,” etc., writ- 
ten in letters of fire upon the forehead of every African, that 
they have no right to become executioners of Jehovah’s' will, 
and attempt, without any warrant from their Sovereign, to inflict 
his sentence. 

But it may be said, that the fact that they are under sentence, 
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and that slaveholders are executing this sentence, proves that 
they are appointed so to do. Then the fact that the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem were under sentence of death and captivity, and 
that the king of Babylon executed this sentence, proves that he 
was duly authorized so to do, and God conducted unrighteously 
when he dashed them to pieces like a potter’s vessel. 

Again. The whole human family are under sentence of 
death: “ Death has passed upon all men, because all have sin- 
ned ;” and it is perfectly evident that every murderer executes 
this sentence upon the murdered individual. Now, according 
to the foregoing sentiment, the fact that this man was under 
sentence of death, and that the murderer executed this sentence, 
shows that he was duly authorized so to do; and of course was 
not guilty for the act. Away, then, with your gibbets to hang 
up Site high sheriffs of Jehovah’s government ! 

We think, by this time, it must be sufficiently evident to every 
candid reader, that unless an individual can show a special war- 
rant from the Almighty, he has no right to hold his fellow-man 
in bondage, even if that man is under a divine sentence of per- 
petual slavery. 

The last passage to be examined under this head, is contained 
in Levit. 25: 44-46. “Both thy bond-men, and thy bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
round about you; of them shall ye buy bond-men and bond- 
maids. Moreover of the children of the strangers that do so- 
journ among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in your Jand: and they shall 
be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; they 
Shall be your bond-men for ever: but over your brethren, the 
children of Israel, ye shal] not rule one over another with rigor.” 
Our own opinion of this passage will appear in a subsequent 
part of this article. 

There are but two views which can make this passage ap- 
pear, in the least, to sustain slaveholding at the present day. 
The first is, that it was a special warrant directed to the children 
of Israel, authorizing them to execute the sentence of slavery 
upon the nations of Canaan who surrounded them. The argu- 
ment drawn from this view of the passage, thrown into propo- 
sitions, would stand thus : 

(a.) The Canaanites were cursed of God, and sentenced to 
perpetual slavery. 
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(b.) The Israelites received a special warrant from God, and 
were thereby empowered to execute this sentence and hold them 
as slaves. 

(c.) Hence it follows, that it was lawful for the Israelites to 
enslave the Canaanites. 

(d.) The people of Africa are under sentence of perpetual 
slavery. ° 

(e.) Therefore the other nations of the earth have a right to 
enslave them and hold them as property. 

Alas! that the truth will not suffer us to insert a propesition 
between the fourth and fifth, stating that the nations of the earth 
have received a special warrant to execute this sentence! Then, 
if the premises were correct, the argument would be perfectly 
conclusive. But, as it now stands, there is so deep and broad 
a chasm between the premises and conclusion, that a man of 
any perception would not dare to leap it. 

Let us apply this mode of reasoning to another case, and see 
how it will hold. 

(a.) The Amalekites were under sentence of death from the 
Lord. 

(b.) Saul and his army received a special warrant to execute 
this sentence, and slay that whole nation. 

(c.) Hence it was lawful for Saul and his army to put to the 
sword and utterly destroy that people. 

(d.) The inhabitants of Canada are all under sentence of 
death from the Lord. 

(e.) Therefore it would be lawful for us to head an army, 
march into Canada, and put them all to the sword. Certainly 
this argument is just as conclusive as the other; and it shows 
most clearly that this mode of reasoning will not answer: it is 
entirely false and inconclusive. 

The other view of this passage is, that it is not a special war- 
rant to execute a sentence, but a grant made by God to the 
children of Israel, giving them the privilege to hold the Canaan- 
ites as slaves. But how can this prove that it is right for us, af 
the present day, to hold slaves? Does a grant given to the Is- 
raelites to hold the Canaanites as slaves, make it right for Ame- 
ricans and Europeans, who have No suca Grant, to hold the 
Africans as slaves? God gave Israel the title deed of Canaan, 
and commanded them to go and take possession of it. Does 
that give us the right, wiTHOUT ANY SUCH TITLE DEED, to dis~ - 
possess our neighbor of his farm ? 
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We perceive, then, that these passages, when taken in their 
strongest and most unfavorable interpretation, form no argus 
ment, and afford no apology, for slavery at the present day. 

3. We argue that the Old Testament does not sustain slavery 
from the fact, that it is evident that God did all he could con 
sistently, in that dark age of the world, to meliorate the condi- 
tion of the slave, and to abolish slavery from his church. We 
say, all he could conststentTLy, for he has always dealt with 
man, according to his situation, as he was able to bear. The 
light of truth has been poured in upon the human family with 
a steady and continual increase, according to the strength of 
their moral perception, in such a manner as to enlighten their 
path, without dazzling their vision. God has dealt out the light 
of truth to the moral man just as he does the light of the sun 
to the natural man. The a ae and morning twilight pre- 
ceded nocnday splendor. And how infinitely wise this arrange- 
ment! [f midnight darkness were succeeded by mid-day bright« 
ness, it would pain, enfeeble, and destroy the vision of man. So 
if the broad blaze of truth had been let in upon the human mind 
at once, man could not have endured it, Hence the Saviour 
says to his disciples, “I have many things to say unto you, but 
you cannot bear them now.” When, therefore, we say that 
God did all he could consisTENTLY, etc., we mean consistently 
with the degree of light which was then bestowed upon the 
church, When Jehovah had given her all the light that she 
could then bear, if this amount of light was not olicient to ren¢ 
der it best for him at that time to attempt the removal of cer 
tain existing evils, he bore with, or, in Scripture language, 
winked at, those evils, until such time as he could bestow light 
sufficient to render an effort for their immediate removal consis« 
tent. Nor did the practice of those evils by members of the 
church, under such circumstances, prevent God’s taking them 
into communion with himself, and granting them many spiritual 
favors. Hence hé communed with Abraham, and Jacob, and 
David, and Solomon, and many other eminent members of the 
Jewish church, although they practised polygamy and slavery, 
and were suffered, on account of the darkness of the age and t 
hardness of their hearts, to put away their wives for any cause. 
If a man stumble at twilight, with his eyes open to improve 
every ray that falls upon his path, he should be pitied, raised 
up, and aided on his journey. But if he shut his eyes against 
the full blaze of perfect day, and rush upon the brink of a 
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precipice, he deserves to be punished for his rashness and im- 
prety. Hence it is written, “ The times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now he commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent.” 

It is worthy of remark that, in the country where God first 
established his church, slavery has always existed in a much 
milder form than in many other countries. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, the condition of a slave was dreadful beyond de- 
scription. He was not known in law, but was, if possible, de- 
graded beneath the brute. He was entirely at the disposal of 
his master, and so perfectly subject to his caprice, that he might 
nail him to a cross, or put him to death in any other way. 

But in the East the condition of slaves was generally much 
more tolerable. They were frequently treated as companions. 
They were suffered to sit at the same table with their master, to 
marry his daughters, and not unfrequently become heirs to his 
estate. Horne says, “ When the Eastern people have no male 
issue, they frequently marry their daughters to their slaves ; and 
the same practice appears to have obtained among the Hebrews, 
as we read in 1 Chron. 2: 34,35: ‘Now Sheshan had no 
sons, but daughters. And Sheshan had a servant, an Egyptian, 
whose name was Jarha, and Sheshan gave his daughter to Jar- 
ha his servant to wife.’ In Barbary, the rich people, when 
childless, have been known to purchase young slaves, to educate 
them in their own faith, and sometimes to adopt them for their 
own children. The greatest men of the Ottoman empire are 
well known to have been originally slaves, brought up in the 
seraglio ; and the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt were origi- 
nally slaves. Thus the advancement of the Hebrew captive 
Joseph to be viceroy of Egypt, and of Daniel, another Hebrew 
captive, to be chief minister of state in Babylon, corresponds 
with the modern usage of the East.” 

Mr. Stephens, who has recently published an account of his 
travels in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the Holy-land, says: “ In 
the East slavery exists now precisely as it did in the days of the 
patriarchs. The slave is received into the family of a Turk in 
a relation more confidential and respectable than that of an 
ordinary domestic—and when liberated, which very often hap- 
pens, stands upon the same footing with a free man. The curse 
does not rest upon him forever—he may sit at the same board,- 
dip his hand in the same dish, and, if there are no other im- 
pediments, may marry his master’s daughters.” But mild as 
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slavery was originally in the East, God under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation did much to render it still milder, and finally 
to give the slave his liberty. He commanded that he should be 
brought within the pale of the covenant, be circumcised, and 
religiously educated. His rights were guarded by the laws of 
the land. He was to be treated with humanity, admitted to the 
Jewish festivals, and suffered to rest upon their holy days: and, 
if a slave was maltreated and maimed by his master, he had his 
redress at law. To steal a man was punished with death—and 
the Hebrews were forbidden to buy slaves of their own people, 
and were ordered to confine their purchases to those heathen 
nations which surrounded them. This we suppose to be the 
whole import of Levit. 25: 44-46. It is as if God had said, 
“ Although, on account of the darkness of the age, I cannot 
consistently entirely abolish slavery, still I can and will regulate 
it, so as to prevent the Hebrews from buying their brethren as 
slaves ; and I therefore order that, from this time forth as long as 
slavery shall exist among them, they confine their purchase of 
slaves to the heathen who surround them, and that they take 
from them alone bondmen for themselves and their children.” 
If the reader should be dissatisfied with this exposition of the 
passage, he will please to recollect, that we have previously 
shown that, with the most unfavorable rendering which can 
possibly be given, it affords no argument for slavery at the 
present day. Finally, all the slaves among the Jews were to be 
liberated every fiftieth year—the year of Jubilee. One cannot 
help remarking the great difference between slavery as it then 
existed among the Hebrews, and as it now exists in this “ land 
of the free” —a difference consisting not in the tenure by which 
the slaves are held, but in the treatment they often receive, and 
the /egal enactments concerning them. 

There are two passages of Scripture in the Old Testament, 
which in effect deny the right of man to hold property in his 
fellow-man. One is that which prohibits a Hebrew to return a 
runaway slave to his master, Deut. 23: 15 and 16: “Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which has escaped 
from his master unto thee: he shall dwell with thee, even 
among you in the place which he shall choose, in one of thy 
gates where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 
God commanded his people to restore to the lawful owner all 
lost and strayed property, which they might find, such as oxen, 
asses, sheep, raiment, etc. Why then did he prohibit the re- 
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turning of a runaway slave? Because Jehovah saw that, if 
by his authority the escaped servant was to be returned to his 
master, it would be admitting that the master had a right to 
hold property in man; and he knew that he had no such right, 
for he had never granted it to him. 

The other is that table of the law, or ten commandments, 
which was given amid thunderings and lightnings, and fire and 
smoke, and the sound of a trumpet from Mount Sinai. Without 
stopping to dwell upon these commands separately as they 
stand in the decalogue, let us take their summary as given by 
our Saviour. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Suppose that this law 
were written upon every heart, so as to become the actuating 

rinciple of the life, who doubts but that it would demolish to 
its foundation the practice of reducing men to a state of slavery 
and holding them as property? Thus we perceive that the Old 
Testament is so far from sustaining, that it actually denies the 
right of man to hold property in his fellow-man. Is it still said 
that the fact that slavery existed in the church in Old Testament 
times proves that it is right? Then the fact that polygamy, 
idolatry, and adultery, existed in the church in Old Testament 
times proves that they are right. The truth is, there is not a 
single line, word, nor syllable, in the whole Old Testament, when 
properly understood, that goes to sustain any system of slavery. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Tratninc or THE WILL. 


By Rev. Pharcellus Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our materials of knowledge resolve themselves into two class- 
es—those which relate to the mind itself, and those which relate 
to subjects extraneous to the mind. The interior life of the 
mind opens to a universe of thought and investigation. It isa - 
universe which no eye but our own and that of Him with whom 
we have to do can fully explore. Each mind, like each orb of 
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immensity, has an isolated existence, being endowed with the 
power of seclusion from its associate minds, except as it brings 
out and exposes its accumulations of thought and sentiment, 
through the channel of language and other means of mental in- 
tercommunication. Nor can one lose his interest in these com- 
ponent elements of his own conscious individuality. His lan- 
guage is framed to give them expression; they beam through 
his eyes, his gestures, and all his points of physical contact with 
other beings ; and his set discourses are but the elaborated pro- 
ducts of his intellectual and spiritual life. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, there exists a general pre- 
judice against making what passes under the eye of our con- 
sciousness a subject of investigation and philosophy. How of- 
ten is it said of one who attempts it, O, he is quite metaphysi- 
cal; he deals in what nobody can understand; he is a dry 
and pointless reasoner, who would do well to emerge from this 
murky region into the open daylight of things clear and tangi- 
ble. Whereas the exercises of our minds are as substantial 
materials of thought, as the properties of a rock or a tree ; and, 
provided our modes of reasoning are careful, accurate, and induc- 
tive, may be made as clear and as available to the ends of know- 
ledge. 

he more refined and exalted a nature, the more valuable are 
its phenomena as elements of science. The knowledge of vege- 
table life is more to be prized than that of unorganized matter : 
the animal economy affords richer contributions still; but those 
of mind, as including its moral and immortal tendencies, trans- 
cend all others, because they afford the nearest approaches to 
the Infinite Mind, the source of all being and all truth. 

What, therefore, has brought metaphysical science into such 
disrepute ? Is it not something constrained and unnatural in our 
modes of investigation? The facts of consciousness have been 
abandoned, in order to follow up untenable theories of mental 
and moral causality, or to settle @ priori conclusions as to what 
ought to be the working of the spiritual machine ; the con- 
sequence of which has been, the adoption of principles at va- 
riance with our experience. These things have produced the 
impression, to some extent, that, in this department, what is true 
in theory is false in practice, and what is unanswerable in the 
abstract is untenable in the concrete. Too much labor has been 
expended in settling the question of the will’s determination, or 
in ascertaining why a moral cause causes as it does cause, rather 
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than otherwise, an inquiry which will probably forever elude the 
present encumbered powers of human scrutiny and investigation. 
The psychological phenomena, as they actually exist or as we ex- 

erience them in ourselves, are as fair a subject for analysis as 
the soils which are favorable to the growth of wheat or other 
grains. But the question why those phenomena should be as 
they are rather than otherwise, or why the will should give being 
to one class of volitions rather than another, is quite as difficult 
as to determine the ultimate reasons why a given combination 
of earthy substances should be more favorable to the growth of 
wheat than any other combination. The actual phenomena in 
mind as well as matter are the sole material of human science. 
Till we act on this principle, our attempts in the metaphysics 
will be like those of certain mechanical geniuses to find out a 
perpetual motion, spending our noblest efforts to do what can- 
not be done. 

A few particulars in reference to the will itself and its de- 
velopment will occupy our attention in this article. We shall 
notice, 

I. The relation of the will to the other faculties. 
II. The object of its training ; and 
Ill. The manner of its training. 

Though I speak of the wil as doing this or that, yet I mean the 
agent exercising his power of will. It is common to speak of 
what intellect can achieve and the heart can feel, when we 
mean simply the capacity of the agent as manifested through 
those faculties. The training of the will refers to the education 
of those powers of our nature which manifest themselves through 
this faculty. 

I. Weare to speak of the relation of the will to the other facul- 
ties. 

When we speak of the will, we mean that power of putting 
forth voluntary actions of which we are conscious. It is the 
basis of the mind’s active causality. There is a broad founda- 
tion of distinction between willing and simple sensation or mo- 
tion. In the one we are conscious of being active and respon- 
sible, while in the other we are passive and irresponsible. In 
the one we produce such and such effects, while in the other we 
are the subject of effects which spring up spontaneously. Those 
effects which flow from us in consequence of our willing or. 
choosing them, therefore, we class together and refer them to a 
distinct faculty which we call the will. 
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We must be careful, however, to distinguish between those 
effects themselves and their cause. The effects are always mani- 
fested through the channel of some faculty of body or mind. 
Walking, running, looking, listening, handling, smelling, tasting, 
and the like, are effects of which previous volitions in the mind 
are the cause. And our intellectual exercises of thinking, re- 
membering, reasoning, judging, imagining, and the like, are to 
a great extent mere effects which are to be referred to volitions 
as their cause. The same is also true of desiring, hoping, fear- 
ing, loving, hating, envying, and the other exercises of the heart 
or sensibility. Let any one separate from these exercises al] 
idea of the will in designing, purposing, or willing them, and 
they sink into simple sensations, like that of a pain in one’s tooth, 
or the sense of seeing from the contact of light with the retina 
of the eye. To determine the exact point at which a sensation 
acquires a voluntary character, is perhaps impossible. But still, 
that our sensations are modified by our volitions, or that they 
are to a great extent the effect of which the will is the cause, 
no onecan doubt. And it is necessary, in reasoning on this sub- 
ject, to keep distinctly before our view the theoretical difference 
between a volition itself, and the forms under which it is mani- 
fested in the faculties of the mind and in the organs of the body. 
This prepares us to observe, 

1. That the will stands related to the other faculties as the 
cause of their activity. It is with the other faculties of mind, as 
it is with our bodily organs, which have no power of activity 
apart from the will. Those movements in our hands, eyes, and 
all our organs and muscles, which are necessary in prosecuting 
the arts and ends of life,in the graceful action of the orator, and 
in all the beautiful, dignified, and noble attributes of which the 
human frame is capable, take their rise from this faculty. Ob- 
literate the power of designing from the mind, and nothing of 
activity will remain in the body above the horrible contortions 
of a galvanized corpse. 

We are equally indebted to the same faculty for the activity 
of the mind. It is true that metaphysicians ascribe to the mind 
three generical faculties, intellect, sensibility, and will. But in 
point of fact, the psychological phenomena are reduced to two 
classes, sensations and volitions. Of this any one may be con- 
vinced by inquiring after the generical marks of distinction be- 
tween these faculties. What then is the mark of intellect? 
How are we to distinguish it from the other faculties? Mani- 
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festly intellect is marked by a single characteristic: i ts a per- 
cipient. Take it in any of its developements, still this mark 
appears. Attention is the percipient faculty directed to a par- 
ticular thing: reasoning is perceiving the relation and compar- 
ison of our ideas ; judgment is our perception of the result, real 
or supposed, of a process of reasoning ; memory is the percep- 
tion of ideas before in the mind, with a recognition of their 
former presence. This, then, is the only mark of intellect. 

A perception taken by itself, what is it but a simple sensation 
of perceiving ? A nature endowed with the power of perceiv- 
ing necessary gives being to the effects appropriate to this 
power, when the circumstances are present which are required 
for its exercise. The eye necessarily conveys to the mind the 
sensation of seeing, when light falls upon its retina. No volition 
is demanded in the premises, nor can the character of the result 
be changed by any effort of the will. So of the power in the 
mind to know, to perceive, to understand: it is necessarily ex- 
erted under those circumstances wherein it can be exerted at 
all. Any thing over and above a passive sensation of perceiving 
comes not from this power itself, but from some other source. 
Intellect has in itself, as distinguished from the other faculties, 
neither action nor feeling, any more than a simple power of 
vision in the eye embodies in itself action or feeling. Action in 
the eye comes from the voluntary muscles, and feeling from the 
nerves of sensation. A blind eye still has action and feeling. 

So of intellect. When its developements are modified by 
any thing aside from its character as.a percipient, that modifica- 
tion comes, not from itself, but from its associate faculties. 
Apart from the contributions of those faculties there is nothing 
of intellect, but a foundation for those sensations included under 
our idea of perceiving. 

The same is true also of the heart or sensibility. When we 
trace up that faculty to its generical mark, we find nothing but 
a foundation for the sensations of feeling or emotion. There is 
in a simple feeling neither perception nor volition. Take a pain 
or pleasure, a desire or aversion, a hope or fear, in the abstract, 
and what can it perceive ? what can it do? Our pain furnishes 
a reason for taking medicine. But can this become to us an 
object of knowledge, apart from the power of perceiving it ? 
The pains of a man whose power of knowing is paralyzed by 
a fit or any other cause, do not furnish to him a reason for tak- 
ing medicine. This reason cannot exist in the pain itself or in 
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the power of feeling it, but in that of knowing that he does fee] 
it. And certainly, the action of taking medicine comes neither 
from the feeling of the pain, nor from the power of knowing 
that we fee] it, but from the will. We take medicine by will- 
ing it. 

It follows, therefore, that apart from volitions in the mind, 
nothing remains but simple sensations. They are sensations of 
perceiving or feeling, and the psychological phenomena are re- 
duced to these two classes, of sensations on the one hand, and 
volitions on the other. Fruit comes in contact with a man’s 
palate and awakens a pleasurable emotion; that emotion be- 
comes a matter of consciousness to him, or he has the sensation 
of perceiving it; and by his power of willing, he determines 
to obtain more of it or to continue eating it. The two first are 
sensations, the last is a volition. 

In point of fact, neither of these faculties can be developed 
by itself. The phenomena of mind, as they exist in real life, 
result from the blended operation of the several faculties. These 
faculties may be likened to the nervous, sanguinary, and osseous 
organs and fluids in the human body, which exist in union, the 
bones holding the muscles in tension as the framework within 
which life is manufactured, the blood supplying nourishment, 
and the nerves adding sensation and motion. Do digestion and 
secretion go on? the nerves supply the impetus: does a muscle 
grow ? the blood feeds it: has it power? the bones hold it in 
tension, and the nerves, or rather, the will through the nerves 
gives it motion. Thus the ends of the animal economy are 
attained by the different contributions of various organs and 
fluids, all united in one harmonious whole. 

So of the generical faculties of mind. When the intellect 
becomes the seat of qualities implying more than a simple sen- 
sation of perceiving, such as attention, reason, judgment, mem- 
ory, and the like, it owes their existence to the will. The 
exercises of attending, reasoning, judging, and remembering, 
are as purely voluntary, as handling, looking, listening, tasting, 
and the like. Can we attend to a thing, conduct a process of 
reasoning, or perform any other feat of intellect, without will- 
ing it? It is equally true of the sensibility, also, that when it 
becomes the seat of passions and affections involving something 
over and above a spontaneous feeling or emotion, it is indebted 
to the will for their existence. Love, desire, hope, fear, anger, 
malice, revenge, hatred, envy, and all other affections existing 
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in real life, result from the mind's voluntariness, in holding on 
to a given class of primary sensations, till they have grown up 
into these qualities. The agreeable emotions awakened by the 
presence of a person, do not grow up into love for him, till the 
will has acted, to some extent, in retaining that emotion, by 
calling up the image of that person or seeking his society. 
The disagreeable emotions awakened. by another, must go 
through the same process, before they can become hatred or 
malice. Has an infant malice? Whether his nature has not 
the elementary tendencies to this vice, is not the question; but 
whether these tendencies can grow up into malice, till there is 
some exercise of the voluntary agency. We might as well 
speak of the quality of being learned, as a native endowment 
of intellect, as to ascribe malice to the heart apart from the 
action of the will. 

It follows, therefore, that the will stands related to the other 
faculties as the cause of their activity. The agent, by his faculty 
of will, wields his powers of sensation just as he wields his 
hands, his feet, and his other voluntary organs and muscles. 
And those psychological phenomena, which are at the basis of 
our mental and mora! philosophies, and which are so often ap- 
pealed to in theology, are the result of our voluntary agency, 
acting through our powers of sensation. Handling can no more 
exist apart from the will, than it can exist without a hand. A 
palsied hand cannot handle, nor can a will handle without a 
hand through which to manifest itself. So of reasoning and 
all kindred exercises, and so, too, of the passions in all their 
forms ; they are mere manifestations of the will through the 
powers of perceiving and of feeling. 

By losing sight of these facts, we fall into the most absurd 
modes of psychological, moral, and religious reasonings. To 
take those exercises which the older writers class together as 
belonging to the understanding or the heart, and then make 
them the ultimate principles in our philosophy or theology, is 
like reasoning about the mixed condiments of a confectioner, as 
if they were an uncompounded production of nature. Every 
thing characterized by feeling, is thought to owe its existence 
to the simple power of feeling. And the existing passions and 
affections are spoken of as things in which volition has had no 
agency. Our virtue and vice are said to have their seat in the 
heart, and not in the will; by which it is meant, that they have 
their seat in our love, hatred, malice, good will, and our affec- 
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tions in general. And the heart, as made up of involuntary 
sensations, is spoken of as the only devil in man’s nature, a liv- 
ing serpent that took possession of him at the fall, and has been 
propagated from father to son by a sort of connatural genera- 
tion. The thing to be done for his reformation, it is supposed, 
is to kill this serpent and cage in its place a new heart, as a 
bird of paradise to whistle its sweet notes through the pipes of 
the will. And as a show of argument for this view of the sub- 
ject, they quote the saying of our Lord, that vices proceed out 
of the heart. They forget that the inspired writers never used 
the term heart, for a faculty distinct from the intellect and will, 
for the plain reason, that their philosophy had not learned to 
make this distinction in the mental faculties. Their heart in- 
cluded the whole internal economy, as distinguished from out- 
ward conduct. When our Saviour speaks of our hearts as the 
source of our wickedness, therefore, he means our thoughts, pur- 
poses, passions, and whole internal man, as distinguished from 
what is outward and visible. Hence, whatever the fact may 
be, his words contain no proof that our wickedness has its exist- 
ence in something independent of our wills. 

te 2. The will sustains the relation of cause to whatever is blame- 
or praise-worthy in the other faculties. When a hand is put in 
motion in lifting a piece of steel, what is it that distinguishes 
the act from that of a magnet in lifting it? The effect in both 
cases is the same, viz., the elevation of the steel from that state 
of rest in which it had been held by its own gravity. And yet 
this action in the hand may be conceived of as morally right or 
wrong. If it be that of a child’s hand, whose father had com- 
manded or forbidden it, then the idea of obedience or disobe- 
dience, of praise or blame, would attach to it. But no such 
idea could attach to the action of the magnet. Wherein, there- 
fore, lies the difference 2? Manifestly in this, that the act of the 
hand was the effect of choice or intention in the mind, while no 
such choice is supposable in the case of the magnet. This ex- 
ample will illustrate the relation which the will sustains to all 
actions, exercises, affections, and states of the heart wherein 
inheres the quality of blame or of praiseworthiness. 

If we turn from the body to thé mind itself, and observe its 
exercises of remembering, imagining, reasoning, and judging, 
or of loving, hating, desiring, hoping, fearing, and the like, 
wherein, I ask, does their blame- or praise-worthiness consist ? 
Is it in these exercises considered as simple sensations of per- 
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ceiving or of feeling; or is it in the quality of voluntariness 
which is supposed to inhere in them? Can involuntary sensa- 
tions, that come and go like the wind, or like a jumping pain in 
one’s tooth, raise in us the notion of morality? It is the man 
exercising his power of designing or willing to remember, ima- 
gine, reason, and judge ; to love, hate, desire, hope, fear, envy, 
and the like, that constitutes the basis of our ideas of moral 
good or evil in these phenomena of mind. These phenomena, 
as we before said, partake of a complex character, owing their 
existence to the will, as much as to the power of perceiving and 
of feeling. But it is what the will contributes in the form of 
choice, design, and intention, and not what the other faculties 
contribute in the form of simple sensations, that raises in us the 
notion of praise- or blame-worthiness in these complex exercises. 

It is true we impute depravity to states of the heart or affec- 
tions, which are the effect of no immediate act of volition. The 
man who does wrong from habit, or in whom habit has become 
so strong that, in the language of the Bible, “ he cannot cease 
from sin,” we still regard as a polluted and depraved being. 
But involuntary moral states of this kind, are conceived of as 
remotely connected with choice as their cause, and this is the 
foundation of our ideas of their depravity. It is on this princi- 
ple that the drunkard’s and libertine’s appetite, though involun- 
tary, are reckoned criminal. We reckon it so, because it is the 
effect of voluntary indulgence. It is the work of the drunkard 
and libertine, in willing those repeated acts of gratification, 
from which arose its ungovernable strength. 

Yea, we may extend this thought so as to include inherited 
depravity. The drunkard and libertine, it is said by physiolo- 
gists, may propagate their moral characteristics with their blood. 
Still, when we witness the signs of them in their children, even 
of the tenderest age, we nevertheless consider them as instances 
of depravity. But, then, it is a depravity that stands related to 
acts of the will as its cause, inasmuch as it is the result of those 
remoter volitions which existed in the parent or parents. It is 
in this way that all men have become sinners in Adam. The 
voluntary acts of Adam in transgressing the law of God, stand 
related to the inherited depravity of his posterity as the cause 
to its effect, the antecedent to its consequent. 

The common sense of mankind must, however, make a dif- 
ference between depravity thus remotely connected with voli- 
tions, and that which takes its rise in the acts of the living agent. 
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The first partakes of the nature of punishment and realizes our 
idea of judicial hardness of heart and blindness of mind, while 
the other incorporates in itself that element of voluntariness, 
which is essential to personal merit or demerit. No matter how 
much strength an appetite for ardent spririts may have acquired, 
either from our own previous acts or those of our parents, it 
cannot be reckoned to us as a crime when we cease to indulge 
it. And, certainly, the crimes of mankind at large cannot be as 
great as if each individual had fallen from a state of perfect ho- 
liness into his present habits of life. The fact of our having 
inherited depraved tendencies materially mitigates our guilt, 
and abates the extent of our demerit. 

However we may view these points, one thing is clear, that 
the acts of choice in the will stand related as cause, immediately 
or mediately, nearly or remotely, to all those exercises and 
changes, both of mind and body, to which we attach the idea 
of praise and blame. It is the intention, choice, volition, that 
imparts to our mental and physical developements whatever of 
morality they embody. 

3. The will stands related to our other faculties as the basis 
of their union in an individual conscious agency.—As it is the 
cause of every thing in the intellect and the sensibility, above 
involuntary sensations, and the cause of all those exercises in 
these faculties that have a moral character, so it is the bond that 
unites them in one conscious individuality, or it is the basis of 
our personality. In reference to a large portion of what passes 
under the eye of our consciousness, we see that it owes its 
existence to our willing or choosing it. We will to reason, 
and we reason ; to think upon this or that subject, and we think 
upon it; to love, and we call up the images and considerations 
calculated to elicit that affection; to walk, and we walk; to 
sit, and we sit; to look, and we look; and thus all that goes 
to make up our active history is held in union, as a part of our 
personal agency, by our conscious power of willing. And our 
language is framed to express this union in the will of the ef- 
fects proceeding from our personal agency. When we say, / 
do, think, reason, speak, buy, sell, and get gain, hope, fear, de- 
sire, choose, sit, walk, or run, we always refer to the connexion 
which these effects have with our power of will. 

And those parts of ourselves which do not come from the 
will, such as involuntary sensations of pain or pleasure in the 
sensibility, or of perceiving in the intellect, are still connected 
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with our conscious life by means of that faculty. Conscious- 
ness, as Cousin clearly shows, involves an act of attention in 
the mind to what is passing within itself, and such an act can- 
not exist without our willing it. We will to reflect upon what 
we feel or think within ourselves, and we do it ; and it is in this 
way that our internal exercises become matters of conscious- 

ness. As soon as we lose this power of attention or of con- 

sciousness, we lose all that passes within ourselves, and our ex- 

istence is practically reduced to the level of a stock or a stone. 

The will, therefore, is the basis of our personal, conscious, spi- 

ritual life. 

No matter how various and complicated may be the move- 
ments in the machinery of a cotton factory, yet all are united in 
the one wheel which is propelled by the falling water. That is 
the emanating point and common centre of the whole. So the 
will is the emanating point and common centre of motion to 
every voluntary muscle and organ of the body, and of exercise 
and direction to the intellect and the sensibility; or, at least, 
the whole are so far united in this faculty, that without it they 
would make no part of our conscious life and agency. The 
will, therefore, is the basis of those forms of expression in all 
languages, by which we appropriate to ourselves the facts of 
our consciousness, and call them our own. It is the J of the 
mind, the self, the basis of personality, the nucleus around which 
the sensations cluster, so as.to enter into the component elements 
of our conscious individuality. 

4. Finally, the will stands related to the other faculties as 
the governing power. 1 am aware that the older metaphysi- 
cians reverse the order, and make the sensations the governing 
power. They say, Can the will act without a motive? And 
can a motive exist without a sensation or affection of some 
sort, inclining us towards the thing to which we are moved ? 
The passions, affections, appetites, perceptions, judgments, and 
the like, they make the component elements of motive, and 
suppose that they stand related to volitions, as cause to an ef- 
fect. The Edwardean philosophy is built upon this idea of the 
relation of the sensations to the volitions. It represents the 
former as connected with the latter, the same as the subject with 
the predicate of a proposition. 

And it is true that the will cannot act apart from the sensa- 
tions, any more than a king can reign without subjects. De- 
prived of his subjects, his royal authority becomes an empty pa- 
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geant, that exists only inname. So the will, apart from the 
sensations involved in perceiving and feeling, would be an emp- 
ty name, from which volitions could not flow. But, though a 
king could not be a king without his subjects, yet when the ex- 
istence of both is assumed, can there be any doubt as to which 
belongs the governing power? His royal prerogatives would 
cease the moment they should govern him rather than he them. 
So the will, deprived of its power over the sensations, is no 
wil]. Involuntary impulses would, in that case, constitute the 
sum total of the psychological phenomena. The power of ar- 
resting the course of the sensations and of controlling any given 
order of them that may arise, enters into the very notion of a 
will. The individual who is necessarily borne away, first by 
one gust of sensations, then by another, and so by any that may 
chance to arise from the spontaneity of his inward life, or the 
impressions of outward nature, as a leaf is driven to and fro in 
the wind, is as destitute of will as that leaf. 

It is true that the will has no power to alter the character of 
our simple sensations. We cannot will ourselves into ideas of 
the odor of a pink and of a rose, of a square or of a triangle, of the 
preferableness of happiness to misery, and all similar things, 
which are different from those that spontaneously spring up in 
our minds in view of these objects. But it belongs to the will 
to determine the nature and degree of influence which our sim- 
ple sensations shall have over our conduct. They can not ne- 
cessitate any definite action in the will. Sensations, strong even 
as those awakened in the drunkard by a view of his cups, leave 
him the power of self-control. He may still exert against 
them the full force of his will, in denying himself their appro- 
priate gratification. Nor in those cases in which the volitions 
take the direction of any given class of sensations, do the for- 
mer sustain to the latter the relation of an effect to its cause. 
Edwards seems to be aware of this, when he speaks of motives 
as the occasion of volitions. The will is in no case the subject 
of effects, as the sensorium is in the impressions made upon it. 
Volitions in the will are not produced by motive, in the same 
sense that seeing is by the contact of light, or combustion by 
the application of fire to wood. The will is never the passive 
tool of the sensations, but always retains the power of a contrary 
choice. 

All moral law assumes that there is power in the will to 
control the sensations. It is a primary object of God’s law to 
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enjoin certain affections and prohibit others. It requires love, 
good-will, meekness, gentleness, and patience: forbids hatred, 
ill-will, anger, wrath, malice, and revenge, and thus brings its 
full force to bear upon the sensations. But how could this be 
done if there were no power in the will to control the sensa- 
tions? If there were no such power, then the divine law, in 
its whole scope and drift, would be as unreasonable as if it 
commanded us to fly and interdicted our breathing. 

Yea, more, it is a defect of character to allow the impulses 
of sensation to govern us. No matter what strength any given 
appetite or impulsion may acquire,-it cannot contain in self 
the right to control us. Even though it be a right impulsion, 
its strength is not the reason for our following it, because it is 
not the foundation of its rightness. Its rightness comes from 
its conformity to law; and with the knowledge of such con- 
formity, we should be bound to follow it, if it were the weaker 
impulse. If one impulsion may govern us on the sole ground 
of its strength, another may do the same; and the plea of the 
drunkard that he obeys the strongest impulsion, would be a suf- 
ficient justification of his conduct. Whether in angels or de- 
vils, it alike argues defect of character to be a mere creature 
of impulse. fi 

Even the exercises of intellect or reason contain in them- 
selves no right of control over the will. The intellect may ena- 
ble us to discover /aws that ought to control; but those laws do 
not depend in whole or in part upon our power of discovering 
them. The appropriateness of any given class of affections, 
exercises, and conduct, to any specific relation, would be the 
same if no such relation existed, or no being with power to 
take cognizance of it. The idea of a parent being such as it 
is, and that of a child such as it is, and the relations between 
the two such as they are, the moral obligations belonging to 
them would be the same, though they were creatures of im- 
agination. Hence those obligations do not depend upon any 
exercise of our intellectual faculties. All that those faculties 
can do, is to bring us acquainted with these obligations as they 
exist on independent grounds, and so impose them upon us, 
provided we exist in the requisite relations. Neither the sensa- 
tions of perceiving, therefore, more than those of appetite, pas- 
sion, or feeling, have in themselves any right to control our 
wills. A wrong perception or a false idea cannot lose its 
character because it is our own, and hence can never have the 
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right to determine our volitions. It is because our wills qualify 
us to so direct our mtellectual powers as to square our ideas to 
truth and right, that we are responsible for our judgments, our 
opinions, and our reasonings. So far as the faculties of the 
mind are related to each other, it belongs to the will to control, 
rather than to be itself controlled. 

Il. This view of the position of the will among the mental 

faculties, prepares us to consider the object of its training. This 
resolves itself into two parts, power and submission. 
}< As its office is executive, it must have power to execute. We 
begin life with the lowest, possible measure of power in this 
faculty. How limited is the voluntariness of an infant! Acts 
scarcely distinguishable from sensations, were the starting point 
in the will of a César and a Napoleon, which made the world 
tremble and bow in obsequious submission. 

The first distinct manifestation of this faculty, is its effort to 
contro] the muscles. Have you never observed the first effort 
of an infant to pick upa pin? So unpracticed is the little 
thing in this species of exercise, that at the instant the thumb 
and finger are about to close upon the pin, they fly open, and 
the hand is convulsively thrown in an opposite direction. Re- 
covering from the involuntary digression, it returns to the 
charge with perhaps the same result as before. And it is not 
till after a long series of desperate efforts, that the will so far 
asserts its pre-eminence, as to compel the muscles to pick up a 

in. 

: Now, we have in this an exact specimen of the whole pro- 
cess of voluntary training. The object is power in the will to 
hold the muscles, the feelings, the intellectual faculties, and the 
whole man, to a definite issue. The want of this leaves the 
agent the victim of caprice, accident, contingence. We see 
this in those who have no power to say yes, or no, with any 
certainty that they will do as they say. Their intention is not 
to deceive ; but they lack the power of saying a thing and 
abiding by it. Their stakes are all stuck in a fluid basis, so 
that the next passing wave sweeps them all away. Under 
excitement they promise to be religious; but as soon as that 
subsides their wills veer around, and they become more des- 
perate than ever in their worldliness. The idea of making the 
feelings bend to what stands in the view of the reason and con- 
science as right and obligatory, and thus holding the whole 
man to the issues of truth, has no place in their conceptions of 
duty and obligation. 
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Indeed, it is a peculiarity of our nation on all subjects, that 
our wills are educated to velocity, but not to fixedness. With 

at action, we have little consistency of character. We are 
violent without order, changeful without wisdom to guide our 
evolutions, and for every element of conservativeness we have 
ten of novelty and change. This is because our voluntariness 
is not braced up by a staid condition in the general framework 
of society. 

There is no limiting the power to which the will may be 
raised by training. Take, for example, the movement of the 
muscles in giving effect to a fine piece of music on the violin. 
The most subtle, varied, and complicated combinations of sound 
are thrown out by muscular motion under the direction of the 
will. What a study for philosophy must have been Paganini’s 
mind, in his most exquisite performanees! First, the prepara- 
tion must be taken into account, in which the will had a two- 
fold direction, the one towards the musical taste through the 
intellect, and the other towards the muscles through the nerves 
What a long course of voluntary effort must it have cost, to 
give the taste that exquisite finish necessary in the premises! 
Accuracy of musical judgment, a delicately trained ear, and the 
harmonious concurrence of all the sympathies in the sentiment 
to be expressed, must be acquired, so that the whole mental 
econowy, like the muscles in lifting a great weight, might con- 
tribute to the required result. And, at the same time, the 
muscles themselves must be brought to the dexterity and sup- 
pleness of acting as the organs of the soul, in pouring forth the 
full tide of its harmonious conceptions on the strings of the 
violin. 

Now, all the stages of this most subtle preparatory process 
are conducted by the will, acting on the intellect, the taste, the 
ear, and the muscles. Nor is one part of the process more a 
work of the will than another. It is true, we see it more in the 
muscles than we do in the intellect, the taste, and the changes 
which the ear undergoes. Reflection and analysis will show, 
however, that the will was continually active in observing the 
distinctions of sound addressed to the ear, in reasoning upon the 
musical scale to ascertain what combinations would be the 
sweetest and most melodious, in bringing all the internal senti- 
ments into harmony with the loftiest ideal of excellence ; and 
thus that the most subtle parts of the process are just as much 
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the work of the will, as those which are most tangible and 
visible. 

And when we come to the actual performance, this ex- 
quisitely finished taste repays the will for its previous efforts, by 
giving it the right direction, and that in turn conveys the im- 
pulse to the muscles, and the muscles act upon the musical 
chords, in throwing out melody that might entrance angelic 
ears. How subtle the process! how complicated the move- 
ment! how glorious the result! all, too, emanating from the 
mipd’s voluntariness. 

And were it possible to trace the movements of the will in 
reaching the highest attainments of the divine life, we should 
find them still more subtle and extraordinary. As matter for 
philosophy, nothing can exceed that of the process through 
which Thomas 4 Kempis was qualified to write his Imitation of 
Christ, Henry Martyn for his missionary career, John Bunyan 
for the composition. of his Pilgrim’s Progress, or Whitefield for 
his extraordinary power of kindling the religious sympathies. 
It is true, achievements of this kind could never be made apart 
from the special agency of divine grace. But then, no one 
a that this agency can be exerted, without appropriate 
efforts in the human will. What agony of prayer, what in- 
tensity of Christian meditation, what vigilance of personal cir- 
cumspection, what promptitude of endeavor to do all the known 
will of God, and what constancy in holding the mind to the 
issues of a holy life, persevered in through a course of years, in 
despite of all opposition from within and from without, must 
have marked a career which has left the world the brilliant 
light of such examples! Be not deluded with the notion, that 
leaving one’s self to float with the tide of feeling, religious 
though it be for the time, will ever lead to achievements thus 
beneficent and exalted. If it were so, the urgent and oft-re- 
peated commands and exhortations of the Bible, to exert the 
full force of our voluntary powers, “that we may stand in the 
evil day, and, having done all, to stand,” would be idle and vain. 

A very general mistake exists as to what constitutes a good 
education. It is made to consist too. exclusively in bringing 
foreign materials into the mind. Nor are these to be under- 
valued. But the real end of an education is, to increase the 
power of the will over:the other faculties. A man is well ed- 
ucated when he has the command of his memory, imagination, 
intellectual processes, and all his feelings or emotions ; and thus, 
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when the mastery of himself is so complete, as to enable him to 
concentrate his mental, moral, and physical force upon the end 
to which he devotes his life. The power of holding the intel- 
lect to one thing, till he has reached the utmost possible present 
limit of the human faculties in that direction, is one of the fruits 
of a good education. The efficiency of such a man, even if his 
materials on hand are few, vastly exceeds that of one who 
abounds in materials, but has little control over his own facul- 
ties. The first would grow mentally rich upon a rock, the other 
would starve among princely libraries. 

The same is true of a moral education. No matter though 
the design be an honest or a dishonest one, how can it be ac- 
complished, unless the will has the control of opposing inclina- 
tions? To be a pirate, must not a man be able to repress his 
humane sympathies, his respect for the rights of property, and 
the pleadings of his conscience for virtue ? Still more must a 
Christian, a minister, or one who aspires at eminent usefulness, 
have the absolute command of his feelings, that he may con- 
centrate his whole energy upon the work which he has taken 
in hand. Power of will is the true philosophy of all discipline, 
the secret of success in our enterprises, and the great end of a 
good education. 

For simple power in this faculty, no example is more in point 
than that of Napoleon Bonaparte. Over his mental exercises 
and his feelings he had absolute command. Emergencies did 
not disconcert him, nor dangers ruffle his serenity, nor reverses 
conquer his mighty will. Even to the last, amid the petty an- 
noyances of his prison, in his sphere he was absolute as when 
Europe trembled at his nod. His body was conquered, but the 
command of himself he never lost. Is it suprising that a will 
of such power should have given law to nations? Its traces 
are still visible upon Alpine rocks, upon Egyptian pyramids, 
amid the snows of Russia, and throughout the civil and social 
fabric of his own country and of half the world. 

But submission is another and equally important element in 
the object of the will’s training. He that would rule, must first 
learn to obey. This may be said of the will. It has its laws 
and its statute books, to which it is bound to conform. With 
all its power in Napoleon, it is difficult to conceive a more 
egregious case of perverted will. It was subordinate to no law 
but the impulses of his own ambition. , 
We have seen that the law of the will’s action is neither in 
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the exercises of the intellect, nor in the impulses of the sensi. 
bility. There is in things a foundation of right, by which we 
mean, obligation to a definite exercise of our voluntary powers. 
It cannot change with the mutations of our judgment concern- 
ing it. Neither our convictions nor our predilections, except so 
far as they are conformed to the standard of right in things, can 
become the law of the will’s action. Our honesty in holding a 
wrong can no more convert it into a right than our errors in 
civil a can change the statute books of the State. 

God reveals the law of the will through various channels. 
Even apart from all science and all means of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, we may still learn from our own nature the 
elementary principles of right. The savage living upon the 
roots of his native forest, learns the duty of avoiding that root 
that makes him sick. However tempting to his taste, he feels 
himself bound to avoid it, out of a regard to the prospective 
evil which will ensue from his eating it. His active powers are 
restrained at that point, by considerations addressing themselves 
to his reason and self-love. 

Now, this is the germ of all law. Responsibility is thrown 
upon the agent exercising will, to restrain one class of tendencies 
and give place to another. And this responsibility arises, both 
from the inherent superiority of some of these tendencies over the 
others, and from his power of will to follow the one and repress 
the others. No matter what grounds of preference might exist 
in the case, if he had not power to discover them and to act upon 
them, no responsibility would be imposed. And if he had this 
power, and no foundation of preference, of right, existed to call 
it forth, there could be no moral action. The restrictions under 
which Adam was placed in the garden, were as necessary as his 
own faculties to the morality of his conduct. 

Law being once made known to us, we are laid under obliga- 
tion to the instant endeavor of keeping it. Yea, we are bound 
to such endeavors of intellect and conscience, in the use of the 
moral helps at our command, as will bring us acquainted with 
the law. And when so acquainted, no obstructions must deter 
us from abiding by it, as the standard of conduct. Even if we 
were bound, we must go the length of our chain towards keeping 
the law, and then wait and pray that the fetter may be broken, 
to admit of our going the full extent of its demands. Does the 
law require faith in God and his Gospel? Then we may know, 
from its being required, that it is something within the compass 
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of our voluntariness. Faith consists in holding our faculties to 
the issues of a given truth or class of truths, precisely as the will 
acts through the muscles of the arm in holding on to a thing. 
No weakness, therefore, should prevent the instant endeavor 
after this altitude of our faculties, in reference to God and the 

Gospel. Is love required? Then, we may be sure, it is not 

confined to an involuntary sensation. Are we commanded to 

rejoice in the Lord? Then something within the compass of 

our voluntariness is to be done, directly or indirectly, to call up 

the exercise. If we have no direct mode of willing ourselves into 

the exercise of joy or love, still, by holding on to that class of truths 

calculated to kindle these affections, and dismissing contrary 

considerations, by prayer, and in various ways, we may contrib- 

ute to their growth in our hearts. Of one thing we may be 

certain: He who knows what is in man, would never enjoin a 

thing utterly beyond the compass of his voluntariness. Are 

humility, repentance, patience, hope, or any other affections en- 

joined, therefore, we must say to ourselves, this grace or this 

virtue shall be mine. God wills me to have it, and 1 must have 

it. My compassionate God would not stir me up to the endea- 

vor after an unattainable good. By his grace it shall be my own. 

Unfortunately our theories of religion throw us back upon the 
involuntary sensations, as the sole basis of right action. Until 
these are excited in a given manner and to a definite pitch of 
intensity, by causes beyond the scope of the will, it is supposed 
that no action can take place in that faculty itself, tending 
towards salvation. An involuntary change in the powers of 
sensation, is made the basis of a change in the will. Hence, 
endeavor after the graces of religion, in one who has them not, 
is deemed utterly vain and useless. And it would be vain, had 
not the gospel come to supply the means of its success. The 
weakness induced by our sin cannot exceed our strength in 
Christ. To represent otherwise would be an imputation upon 
the gospel, as a remedy for our vices and our woes, Is not the 
provision of Christ’s death for the ungodly,an ample offset against 
their weakness ? 

And as it is dishonorable to God, to make the gospel unequal 
to the end for which it is given, viz., the obedience of faith, so 
it is still more so to turn off our heavenly Father with a religion 
of involuntary sensations. We have already too much of this - 
kind of religion. Hundreds are waiting in idleness, for some 
mysterious gale to blow their sensations into a flame of holiness 
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and heaven. Not a few also suppose themselves favored by it, 
whose uncorrected pride, avarice, ambition, or worldliness, show, 
indeed, that so far as they have any religion, it is confined to 
involuntary sensations. A resolute adherence to what is right, 
or a fixed purpose of subordinating their whole being to the 
known will of God, is the farthest imaginable from their thoughts. 
All their talk on the subject is how I feel, and not how I do, or 
how by the grace of God I mean to do. 

Ministers must understand this, and, instead of preaching a 
physical regeneration and a religion of involuntary sensations, 
they must Jay the foundation deep in the mind’s voluntariness. 
An attitude of absolute submission in the will to all that is right, 
and of unceasing endeavor to carry it out in our lives, is the only 
religion inculcated in the Bible. Members of our churches, there- 
fore, who complain of their feelings, should be subjected to a 
rigid catechetical training, to know how they live and what they 
are doing. How do you demean yourself in your family, in 
your business, and in all the departments of active life? Sir, 
your feelings cannot be right till your intentions are so. Think 
not that God can accept occasional intervals of luxuriant emotion. 
No such intervals can ever be healthy which have not an habit- 
ual course of right action in the will for their basis. An attitude 
of absolute subniission in this faculty to all the known will of 
God, is the least that the divine law can require. 

Ill. We come, finally, to speak of the manner of the will’s 
training. 

1. This faculty acquires power by means of exercise. It is 
effort that brings the muscles of an infant under the control o! 
its will. Clearness and force of reasoning, judgment, memory, 
and imagination, also, all come from exercise. Very few of the 
ideas obtained in a course of liberal education become the per- 
manent settlers of the mind. Still, the growth of the faculties 
from the exercise of obtaining them remains. The blacksmith 
cannot recall one of a thousand blows with his hammer; but 
the enlargement of his muscles, leaves no mistake as to the na- 
ture and extent of his exercise. 

So, power in the will is the fruit of exercise and endeavor. 
We should float into the doing of nothing by the mere impulses 
of the sensibility; but should hold all the powers of our nature 
with the taught rein of will, till reason and conscience have 
decided as to what is right and best. Battling with hard fortune 
in our younger years, the necessity for physical exertion and 
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mental endurance, and other circumstances tending to rouse the 
will to a desperate resistance, are more favorable than ]uxurious 
re toa high order of mental and moral development. As 
the hold of the forest oak upon the soil is strengthened by con- 
tending winds, so whatever inures our wills to hard exertion 
fits us for those enterprises in which merit acquires its distinc- 
tions. : 

We should keep constantly on the stretch for the highest order 
of excellence in every thing. We must leave nothing in the 
line of virtue and piety unattempted. Nothing within the limit 
of the human faculties should be labelled with “ impossible.” 
The utmost point of tension in the will is the road to excellence. 
It was this that immortalized the violin of Paganini, the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, the piety of Paul, the mathematics of Newton, 
the generalship of Hannibal, and the metaphysics of Edwards. 
Yea, this will open the way to every adornment of intellectual 
and moral character. Does a grace of the heart, or a virtue of 
the life present itself? we must say at once, it shall be mine, 
and essay its exercise. Is it weakness under provocation, a 
chastened spirit in reference to worldly good, or the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding, then instantly set about 
making it your own, by prayer, self-denial, and all appropriate 
means. The command to /et that peace keep your heart and 
mind through Christ Jesus, involves ability as well as obligation 
in the premises. Are you irritable, proud, selfish, say at once, 
“ Here is work for me. My soul’s aliment shall not go to feed 
such a nest of vipers. I will die in the struggle but that I will 
bring them under.” 

What is the Christian warfare, but the exertion of will 
against the particular affections inflamed by Satan’s fiery darts ? 
Think not that to complain of our own faults, when we are 
doing nothing to correct them, can amount to a virtue. No; 
what God demands is reformation, a thing into which a man 
never embarks by accident nor prosecutes by naked wishes. 
Let us not love in word or in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 

2. Our wills must be trained by keeping in view our duties 
and the motives to their performance. It is impossible for us to 
exert our voluntary powers in a given direction, for any length 
of time, especially if it be in opposition to the strong pleading 
of contrary desires, without a clear view of the motives for go- 
ing in that direction. The only survivor from the wreck of the 
Albion on the coast of Ireland, a few years ago, saved his life 
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by clinging for many hours to a shelving rock, from which, kad 
the muscles of his arm relaxed a moment, he would have made 
a hopeless plunge into the surges of the deep sea. Nothing but 
the motives of a certain death continually present to his mind, 
could have urged his will to so protracted and desperate an 
effort through those muscles. One instant of unconsciousness 
to those motives would have cost him his life. 

So, in all cases, where the will meets a powerful resistance, 
inattention to the reasons for its exercise is sure to prove fatal. 
How is it with the reformed inebriate? Would not a sepata- 
tion from those sources of influence from which bis reformation 
took its rise, and the presence of old associations and incentives 
to his vice, be quite sure to bring on a ruinous, perhaps fatal re- 
lapse? The principles of our nature on this point are well 
understood. 

God has grafted his measures of reform upon these very 
principles. From the beginning, he has been unfolding to man 
his own character of holiness and love, his government ‘and law, 
his rewards and punishments, and al] the motives of infinite 
mercy and infinite wrath, that these might operate as antag- 
onist influences to the universal corruption of the world. The 
truths and influences embodied in his kingdom of righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, are the sole means by which 
He is aiming to give due direction to man’s voluntary agency. 
His kingdom supplies the powerful stimulant of a hope full of 
immortality, to stir in us the endeavor of overcoming the world ; 
and it takes us into direct conscious communion with the Father 
of our spirits, filling us with filial confidence and joy. And it 
is from this armory of unmixed holiness and truth, that the will 
is panophied for its victories over spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Nor can we ever lose sight of this great provision, 
without imminent hazard to our virtue and salvation. We 
shall be “saved, if we keep in memory what i is preached to us 
in the gospel, unless we have believed in vain.’ 

3. To endeavor of the will and a view to appropriate motives, we 
must add a sense of dependence upon God. To pray without ceas- 
ing is a duty growing out of the necessities of our nature. All 
right exercises, all virtue comes through endeavor towards it from 
a view to the reasons for practising it, accompanied by a sense of 
the impossibility of succeeding, w ithout special help from above. 
If we essay it in our own strength, we are sure to fail. Prayer 
raises the intellectual not less than the moral character. To 
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conceive in ourselves the love of the true, to feel also our inca- 
pacity to judge of it, and to be assured not only that all truth is 
in God, but that he will give liberally to those who ask, is the 
best of all possible states of mind for exalted intellectual 
achievement. Pride is a canker upon our faculties. Prayer, 
therefore, proceeding from a humiliating sense of dependence, 
and from the faith that God is and is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him, is a most effectual mode for training the 
will both to power and to submission. 

Finally, the Spirit’s indwelling is the sole basis of continued 
right action in this faculty. We might purpose to do all that 
an enlightened intellect would dictate, yet, without that efficien- 
cy which in Scripture is called grace, we should be borne away 
by our deranged affections. Virtuous judgments cannot supply 
to the will sufficient strength for a resistance to temptation. 
Passion as a motive power is much stronger than judgment, and 
no force can withstand it but that of a contrary passion. A 
passion for holiness is the only effectual antagonist to a passion 
for sin. And this the Holy Spirit excites in all that believe. 
He sheds abroad the love of God in our hearts; and his fruit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, and temperance. Having these, therefore, our 
wills are braced up to all right volitions, and invigorated for all 
the ends of a holy life. Thus our virtue is the fruit of divine 
influence, so concurring with our voluntary agency that no ele- 
ment of accountableness is infringed; and yet we are made to 
feel that it is God who worketh in us, to will and to do accord- 
ing to his good pleasure. 


ConcLusIoNn. 


1. Much will be gained in this subject by passing from names 
to things, and from arbitrary classifications to the constitution of 
nature. 

Those who content themselves with the old distinction of the 
mental phenomena, into understanding, heart, and will, in their 
reasoning upon this subject, are like him who builds his house 
upon the congealed surface of a pond, without considering that 
its watery basis is already absorbed in the earth or escaped 
through concealed passages. His castle is built upon the air, 
while theirs rests upon arbitrary d stinctions and definitions, 
whose foundation has already vanished before the searching 
scrutiny of accurate analysis. 
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I have seen it stated in a late review* that the intellect, sensi- 
bility, and will, of the later metaphysicians, such as Cousin, Tap- 
an, and others, “ was adopted a number of years ago by Dr. 
urton of Vermont.” This one fact stands connecied with a 
hundred others, in this writer’s production, going to show how 
utterly he fails to enter into the merits of the system which he 
professes toreview. Dr. Burton referred the passions, affections, 
and appetites, as they exist in real life, exclusively to what he 
called the heart as one of the generical faculties. But these 
metaphysicians, as I suppose, at least nature and fact, give them 
a mixed character, and show that in their present form, viz. the 
form of real life, they are derived from the joint influence of the 
other faculties. If the sensibility has supplied the web in their 
formation, the will has added the woof. The passions and af- 
fections, and even the appetites to a great extent, are mere ma- 
nifestations of the will through the sensibility, as handling is a 
manifestation of the same faculty through the hand. 

The same is also true of reason, judgment, and the other phe- 
nomena of the intellect. They result from the will acting 
through that faculty. But this reviewer and others of his stam 
seem determined that nobody shall attach any ideas to the intel- 
lect and sensibility as generical faculties of mind, different from 
what Dr. Burton and writers of that school attached to their un- 
derstanding and heart as generical faculties. Whereas this old 
theory is a mere incrustation which analysis has deprived of its 
foundation, leaving it to stand in mid air high above the simpler 
elements into which mental science has resolved itself. 

In strict propriety of speech, there are but two departments in 
the mental phenomena, sensations and volitions. The one are 
produced on the principles of physical, and the other of moral 
causation. The sensations, as viewed apart from the volitions, 
are effects that spring from the constitution of our nature, being 
such as it is and in such circumstances, just as combustion springs 
from the contact of fire and powder. But the volitions are a 
higher order of phenomena, superinduced on the basis of the sen- 
sations, and possessing characteristics every way distinct, as we 
have already shown. They proceed on entirely different laws 
of causality from those of the sensations. Of the latter, as they 
spring from the deep fountain of our nature, we cannot think 
as things that could, under the circumstances, have been differ- 


* Christian Review, p. 226. 
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ent. We feel it to be impossible in the nature of things, for us 
to have any sensation but that of seeing from the contact of light 
with our eyes, or any different sensation from the figure of a tri- 
angle or a square, or of the odor of a pink and a rose, when 
these things are presented to our minds and our senses. Not so, 
however, with our volitions. Who can review a wrong volition, 
but with the conviction that he might have willed differently ? 
How soothing the unction to many an unquiet conscience, to be 
able to feel that his wicked volitions were in the same sense 
necessary, that seeing is from the contact of light with his eyes ? 
Even the distinction of natural and moral necessity, among the 
older metaphysicians, is a full acknowledgment of the broad 
grounds of distinction between sensations and volitions, between 
the causation of the will and that of its associate faculties. 

The sensations, it is true, are susceptible of various classifica- 
tions. There are objective sensations and sensations of sponta- 
neity ; and there are also sensations of percetving and sensations 
of feeling or emotion. The objective are those which depend 
upon objects extraneous to the mind, while those of spontaneity 
are evolved from the mind itself, apart from any foreign agency. 
How vast an assemblage of our sensations spring from the pre- 
sentation or contact of objects and things extraneous to the 
mind! However endlessly combined our ideas, they al] have 
their archetypes somewhere, in the real or unreal universe. 
Hence, they have not an independent, but a dependent and ob- 
jective existence, as the shadow exists by virtue of its substance. 
They terminate in objects extraneous to the faculties of the mind. 

But there are, besides, innumerable sensations that evolve 
themselves from the fervid life of the mind, as heat is evolved 
from the sun’s rays, which no language nor description can reach, 
but of which every one is conscious in himself. They may not 
advance to the dignity of ideas or passions, but, like abortions 
in nature, may die in the conception. For instance, the pater- 
nal and filial instincts would doubtless be the seat of their ap- 
propriate sensations, even in him who had no means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the paternal and filial relations. So, also, 
an instinct to worship wanifestly has its appropriate sensations 
up to a certain extent, even in those who have no idea of a God. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether the sensations of spontaneity 
would not lead to the idea of a God and of immortality, even. 
among a race who had no means without themselves for acquir- 
ing these ideas. However this may be, it is clear to my mind 
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that a nature like ours, adapted to receive the impressions of out- 
ward objects, will give being from within itself to a thousand 
sensations—sensations that cannot, from the nature of the case, 
terminate on an object. 

In addition to the foregoing ground of distinction, is that of 
perceiving or knowing on the one hand, and of feeling or emo- 
tion on the other. The first of these classes of sensations covers 
what is usually called the intellectual faculties, while the other 
includes the passions, affections, and appetites,—so far as the in- 
tellect and sensibility exist apart from the agency of the will. 
On these we have before said what is perhaps sufficient to show, 
that these faculties, apart from that agency, are the basis of no- 
thing above a mere sensation, the laws of whose causation are 
purely physical and not moral. 

It auvelets on those who attempt to reason on this subject, 
to break up the incrustation of an oid and arbitrary terminology, 
and descend to the humble basis of nature and truth. If they 
can show that an activity can exist in the intellect that does not 
proceed from the will, let them do it. If a simple feeling or 
emotion can grow up into a virtue or a vice, before the will has 
acted in retaining or repressing it, it belongs to them to show it, 
and to prove that a physical cause can produce a moral result. 
Resorting to the terms wicked heart, depraved nature, or similar 
phrases, under which lie concealed a vast amount of unanalyzed 
truth, is only darkening counsel by words without knowledge. 
Give us the things, one by one, which are included under these 
terms; things are what we want: words can amount to nothing 
without them. 

2. It may be seen that many of our theological errors have 
their foundation in a false anthropology.—To talk of a change 
in the sensibility, which is not effected through the intellect and 
will, is like representing that a murderer may be reformed by a 
plaster on the arm with which the bloody deed was perpetrated. 
Or, it is as if a father, whose son refused to hand him a om 
of water, should magnetize the boy’s hand, and compel it to lift 
the cup, as a means of bringing him to filial duty. Would any 
movement communicated to the hand, apart from the intellect 
and will, amount to obedience? Precisely of the same charac- 
ter are all changes in the involuntary sensations, towards which 
there had been no previous endeavor, no antecedent in the will. 
The reduction of such a principle to practice, however, has never 
been attempted, except by Antinomians of the very straitest sect. 
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All others ply their efforts to the will, through the presentation 
of truth to the reason, in their attempts at individual or social 
reforms. 

3. The view we have taken of this subject naturally suggests 
the inquiry, Whether the doctrine of necessity, as applied to the 
will, does not merge that faculty in the sensations? This doc- 
trine supposes an indissoluble connexion between what it calls 
the strongest motive and the particular volition which ensues. 
Motives and sensations are identical. Nothing becomes a mo- 
tive to us, til] it has raised in us a sensation either of perceiving 
or of feeling. In the words of the elder Edwards, motives con- 
sist in a “ habitual disposition,”’ “ in the strength of inclination,” 
or in “something exhibited to the understanding.” Conse- 
quently, they resolve themselves into sensations of perceiving 
and of feeling. 

The question of moral necessity, therefore, seems to be merged 
in one more ultimate: Whether the will is identical with the 
sensations, or whether it exists as an independent faculty ? 
When we see a football bounding to and fro, we know that the 
power of motion is not in itself, but in the foot that kicked it. 
So, when we see what we call the will putting forth this, that, 
or the other volition, the question arises, Is this power in the 
will itself, or is it like that of the football, in the antecedent 
agency that impelled and determined it? ‘The doctrine of mo- 
ral necessity places it in the antecedent agency. If this doctrine 
be true, therefore, and the power of the will be resolved into 
the antecedent agency of the sensations, then we see not how 
the will itself, as a separate faculty, should not be annihilated. 
The football is a substance that exists independently of its mo- 
tion. Motion is simply the accident or condition of its exist- 
ence. We seeit in a state of rest as easily as when it is bound- 
ing to and fro. Not so the will. That hasno existence, or at least, 
none which is cognizable to us—none as an element of philoso- 
phy, apart from its volitions. Volitions are the sole form of its 
manifestation as an existing faculty. If the power of volition, 
therefore, is resolved into the sensations, what place have we 
for a will? All that is left to us, in that case, are various sen- 
sations in the form of perceptions, passions, affections, inclina- 
tions, and appetites. It is true they are in conflict, and this 
constitutes what metaphysicians call opposition or contrariety 
of motive. In many cases the success of the one is the defeat | 
of the other. Those that lead to temperance, for instance, tend 
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to extinguish those which lead to intemperance ; those that im- 
pel us to speak the truth, are in conflict with those which impel 
us to speak what is false; and thus the contrariety of motive, 
and the conflict of the sensations, are the same idea. 

But what is the result? It is simply that the agent must go 
one way or another, just like a leaf in the wind. The alterna- 
tive of not going at all, is not in the option of the mind. De- 
termining not to go, is going in the direction of one class of sen- 
sations. Now, the doctrine of moral necessity teaches that that 
particular class of the sensations which it designates as the 
strongest, are the ones that.in all cases put forth those effects 
which we call volitions. What is a volition, therefore, but a 
sensation of such a definite relative strength? The difference 
between the sensations and the volitions, in this view of the 
subject, is not oneJof nature, but of degree. Every sensation 
does not become a volition, no more than every acorn becomes 
an oak, for the good reason that it is stifled in its birth by op- 
posing sensations. Hence, the volitions are resolved into the 
sensations, and the power of volition is simply the power of the 
strongest sensation. 

The sensations, in this view of the subject, become the sum 
total of the psychological phenomena, and the notion of the 
will as a separate faculty, or a regulating power in the mind to 
control the sensations, is a mere prejudice that arises from ob- 
serving the results that follow the conflicts of the sensations. 
These sensations cannot all triumph, any more than a Jeaf in the 
wind can go a dozen ways at the same time. No, the preroga- 
tive of triumphing belongs only to the strongest, just as when 
a dozen forces act upon an elastic ball at the same time, to im- 
pel it in different directions, the one whose strength overbalances 
all the rest will carry the ball in its own direction. Such ap- 
pears to be Edwards’s idea, when he says, “ Determining the 
will is as when we speak of the determination of motion, we 
mean causing the motion to be such a way, or in such a direc- 
tion, rather than another.” In speaking of the difficulty of go- 
ing against motives, also, he says, “ If a man can surmount ten 
degrees of difficulty of this kind with twenty degrees of strength, 
because the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees of diffi- 
culty; yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty degrees, and 
his strength not also increased, his strength will be wholly in- 
sufficient to surmount the difficulty.” This case is adduced as 
an example of moral necessity and impossibility. 
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When we come to inquire into what constitutes these ten, or 
these thirty degrees of difficulty, we find them ‘ motives,’ ‘ biases,’ 
sensations going with that amount of force in a particular direc- 
tion. And when we analyze the man’stwenty degrees of strength 
for resistance, we find nothing but contrary sensations; for the 
man’s will has no power of going against a definite current of 
influences, except as it feels the impulsive force of contrary in- 
fluences. Between these clashing currents of influence or of 
sensation, therefore, the will comes to just nothing at all. As 
a faculty it can have no separate existence. All that can be 
said about it is, that when one current becomes strong enough 
to master the other, the effect which ensues we are accustomed 
to call a volition. This volition, however, is merely the name 
by which we signalize the triumphant sensation. 

The doctrine of necessity, therefore, seems to be a virtual re- 
duction of the moral, to a level with the physical government. 
Sensations in themselves considered are as involuntary as the 
wind, and as destitute of a moral character. Nor is it possible, 
without introducing into connexion with them some principle 
radically different in its character, for moral obligation to result 
from their exercise. No matter what degree of strength or in- 
tensity a sensation might acquire, still it could not give a moral 
result without the superadded influence of a principle in its na- 
ture different and more exalted. That principle is found in the 
faculty of will. We have only to fix in our minds correct no- 
tions of such a faculty, to see how impossible it is that it should 
become the passive tool of the sensations. Though it cannot 
exist without them, more than a king can be a king without 
subjects, as we before said, yet the existence of both being ad- 
mitted, we have then two distinct classes of powers, as different 
from each other as morals are from physics, and a virtue from 
a circle. 

There is something in the voluntary powers so peculiar, as to 
render all reasoning concerning them, which is derived from the 
analogy of physical cause and effect, extremely doubtful and 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps some radical element of difference be- 
tween the /aws of moral and physical causation may hereafter 
come to light. At all events, the difficulty which we feel with 
the doctrine of moral necessity, has been felt by minds of such 
compass of thought, as to give great weight to their opinions. 
Says Sir James Mackintosh, “ It is impossible for reason to con-— 
sider occurrences otherwise than as bound together by the con- 
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nexion of cause and effect ; and in this circumstance consists 
the strength of the necessitarian system. But conscience, which 
is equally a constituent part of the mind, has other laws. It is 
composed of emotions and desires, which contemplate only those 
dispositions which depend on the will.* Now, it is of the nature 
of an emotion to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of 
every idea but that of the object that excites it.’ ‘ The ear 
cannot see, nor the eye hear. Why, then, should not the greater 
powers of reason and conscience nave different habitual modes 
of contemplating voluntary actions? How strongly do expe- 
rience and analogy seem to require the arrangement of motive 
and volition under the classes of causes and effects? With what 
irresistible power, on the other hand, do all our moral senti- 
ments remove extrinsic agency from view, and concentrate all 
feeling in the agent himself! The one manner of thinking may 
predominate among the speculative few in their short moments 
of abstraction; the other will be that of all other men, and of 
the speculator himself when he is called upon to act, or when 
his feelings are powerfully excited by the amiable or odious dis- 
positions of his fellow-men.” “It may be well to consider 
whether the constant success of the advocates of necessity on 
one ground, and of the partisans of freewill on another, does 
not seem to indicate that the two parties contemplate the sub- 
ject from different points of view, that neither habitually sees 
more than one side of it, and that they look at it through the 
medium of different states of mind.”’+ 

4. Our subject shows the true philosophy of mental and mo- 
ral discipline. Discipline consists in giving power to the will 
over the other faculties to hold them to a definite issue. It is 
voluntary in its inception, voluntary in its progress, and volun- 
tary in its consummation. Nor can there be mental or moral 
discipline, where there is not an exertion of will. The occasions 
and opportunities for it may exist, but they can accomplish no- 
thing, till there is an effort of will in taking advantage of them. 
The philosophy of discipline in its details is an unoccupied field, 
upon which needs to be written the ablest work in the English 
language. 





* This is precisely our idea of the passions, affections, and 
intellections of real life, as depending on the will 
+ Ethical Philosophy, pp. 393, 396, 397, 398. 
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5. It isa mistake to suppose that effort of will to attain the 
ends of a holy iife should diminish a sense of dependence on God. 
It has directly the contrary effect. None feel their own inherent 
incompetency, so much as those who strive most to be holy. 

Finally, if is difficult to conceive a contrast greater than that 
of a mg disciplined and a neglected will. Compare the will of 
Carey, holding him to his object through a forty joa exposure 
to the inhospitable customs and burning suns of India, with that 
of one of our fashionably educated daughters. He is a being of 
stern will, an unbending soul, while she is a mere budget of 
sympathies. To dance, sport, feed her fancy from the delicious 
pages of the latest novel, go into convulsions over the corpse of 
her favorite canary, while she is cruel as a vulture towards the 
real sufferings of her own species, and thus, to make it the end 
and glory of her life ¢o be, as well as seem to be, a mere aggre- 
gation of ungovernable feelings, is the height of her ambition. 
She is not involuntary in it, or she would not be to blame; but 
she prides herself in merging her voluntariness in her feelings. 
Who can estimate the difference of the two characters? | 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue Caristian SacRAMENTs. 
By Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


Signification of the term Nacrament. 


Tue word sacrament is not found in the New Testament ; and 
in entering upon a consideration of the subject before us, it is 
important that the proper meaning of this word be ascertained, 
and the manner of its introduction into the current phraseology 
of Christians should be pointed out. The word in question is 
from the Latin sacramentum, which in classic use has two sig- 
nifications. First, it denotes the sum of money which each of 
the parties in a law-suit was required to lay down at the com-' 
mencement of the trial, and which, being forfeited by the party 
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beaten, was devoted to public uses.* Hence it was called sa- 
cramentum, a sacred deposit. Between this and the Christian 
use of the term, I can discover no obvious affinity. But, 
secondly, the term was used by the Romans to signify jureju- 
randum, an oath ; and more especially the oath by which the 
Roman soldier bound himself “to obey his commander in all 
things; to attend whenever he ordered his appearance ; and 
never to leave the army but with his consent.” In this sense, 
the word is continually used by Cicero, Cesar, Livy, and all the 
best Latin writers. And many have supposed that the Christian 
use of the term was strongly analogous to this, and in fact bor- 
rowed from it; that in receiving the sacraments, the Christian 
binds himself by oath to Christ, as the Roman soldier bound 
himself to obey his commander. But we have two objections to 
this supposition. In the first place, there is no evidence that 
the early Christians regarded themselves as sworn into the ser- 
vice of Christ, and bound to him by the solemnity of an oath ; 
or that they ever used the word in question in such a sense.} 
And, secondly, this supposition is contradicted by another view 
of the subject which is altogether more probable. The pecu- 
liar, Christian sense of the word sacramentum seems to have 
been derived, not from either of its classical significations, but 
from the ancient Latin versions of the Bible. These versions 
began to be made very early ; some of them in the Apostolic 
age, and others at a later period. And when we look into 
these versions, we find sacramentum used in altogether a pecu- 
liar sense. It denotes any thing secret, recondite, incomprehen- 





* Ea pecunia, que in judicium venit, in litibus, secramen- 
tum dicitur, a sacro. Qui petebat, et qui inficiabatur, de aliis 
rebus uterque quingentos eris ad Pontificem deponebant : 
de aliis rebus item certo alio legitimo numero assium. Qui 
judicio vicerat, suum sacramentum a sacro auferebat : vieti ad 
erarium redibat.—Varro. 

+ Pliny uses the word in this sense, in his celebrated letter 
to the emperor Trajan. The Christians, he says, ‘‘ were ac- 
customed to meet together on a stated day, and sing a hymn 
to Christ as God, and bind themselves (sacramento) by an oath 
to commit no crime,” ete. But Pliny was probably mistaken 
as to the sense in which the Christians used this term. He 
had heard of their taking a sacrament in their meetings, and 
supposed, of course, that this meant an oath. 
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sible, and is synonymous with the Greek pvazjgior, or mystery. 
In the sense of these old Latin versions, any thing which might 
properly be called a mystery, was a sacrament. Thus Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream, of which we have an account in the second 
chapter of Daniel, and which was hidden from himself, is, in the 
Vulgate, repeatedly called a sacrament, or secret. In place of 
Paul’s language, “ Great is the mystery of godliness,” we have 
in this version, “ Great is the sacrament of godliness.” Also, 
where Paul, speaking of marriage, says, “ This is a great mys- 
tery; but I speak of Christ and the church ;”’ the Vulgate has 
it, * This is a great sacrament,” etc.* And so in the Revela- 
tion, “ The mystery of the seven stars” is rendered, “ The 
sacrament of the seven stars.” Why the early translators of 
the Bible into Latin adopted this peculiar sense of the word sa- 
crament I pretend not to say. Of the fact that they did so, 
there can be no doubt. Now these Latin translations were the 
common Bibles of the first Latin Fathers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and others ; and these were the men who introduced 
the word sacrament into the phraseology of the church. It was 
natural, in their circumstances, that they should do so; and the 
supposition is irresistible, that they would use the word in the 
sense in which they found it used in their Bibles. Accordingly 
we find Tertullian, when speaking of the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, and of the incarnation of Christ, calling them alternately 
(mysteria et sacramenta) mysteries and sacraments. Indeed, 
he and some other of the Latin fathers, use the word sacrament 
to denote the whole Christian doctrine ;} just as Paul sometime 

calls the doctrines of religion mysteries. “Let a man so ac- 
count of us as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” 1 Cor. 4: 1. 

The word sacrament is used by Tertullian, and by most of 
the Latin fathers, in reference to baptism and the Lord’s supper 
(sacramentum aque et euchariste). Nor is it difficult to see 
how these rites came to be denoted by this term, in accordance 
with the sense which the Fathers gave to it. For in both these 
rites, there is an outward sign, and a thing signified. There is 
the form of the rite, which is obvious to the sense, and the 


* From this passage, so translated, the Romanists have 
come to regard marriage as a sacrament. 

+ Thus Prudentius, “ Nolite verba, cum sacramentum meum 
erit canendum, providenter querere.” 
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spiritual import, which is conveyed under it. Of course, there 
is that which, to the casual observer, the uninitiated, is concealed, 
secret, and which, in the common language of the times, would 
be called mystery, sacrament. 

But there is another reason why the word sacrament was em- 
ployed to denote these rites, which probably had more influence. 
The Pagan priests were accustomed to celebrate the more sacred 
rites of their religion in secret, and to call them mysteries. In 
imitation of this practice, and with a view to render their re- 
ligion more acceptable to Pagans, the Christian Fathers early 
began to celebrate baptism and the Lord’s supper in private. 
None were allowed to be present except the initiated, the com- 
municants, and the rites themselves were denominated the 
Christian mysteries or sacraments. 

The word sacrament, like many others in common use, has 
undergone some change of signification since the days of Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Ambrose and Augustine. By all Christians 
who use the word at all, it has come to be appropriated to the 
outward rites and ceremonies of their religion. To be sure, all 
Christians do not use it in reference to the same rites ; but it is 
restricted, so far as I know, by all who bear the Christian name, 
to denote certain outward ritual observances. The question 
arises, therefore, and it is an important one in this discussion, 
What is requisite to constitute a rite of our religion, in the sense 
in which the term is now employed, a sacrament ? 


Distinguishing marks of a Sacrament. 


Without particularly noticing every thing which might be 
brought forward in answer to the above inquiry, it will be suf- 
ficient for my present purpose to remark, 

1. That in order to constitute a religious rite a sacrament, it 
must be of Divine institution. Neither the wisdom of man, nor 
the traditions of the elders, nor any mere human device or in- 
vention, is sufficient to constitute a Christian sacrament. The 
observance or rite, which is entitled to this distinction, must be 
an ordinance of Christ. It must be of Divine institution. 

2. A rite, in order to be regarded as a sacrament of Christ, 
must be characterized by significancy and appropriateness. It 
must not be an idle ceremony. It must have a meaning—an 
important meaning ; and this meaning must be sufficiently ob- 
vious to be understood. Otherwise, it could hardly be regarded 
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as an institution of Christ. Who could believe that Christ 
would appoint an ordinance in his church, that was without 
meaning ; or the meaning of which was so obscure and recon- 
dite, as to be calculated rather to puzzle and perplex his people, 
than to instruct and edify them ? 

3. An outward observance, in order to be regarded as a sa- 
crament of our religion, must hold an intimate and vital con- 
nexion with the church. It must be included in the covenant 
of the church. It must be a rite of the church. The Christian 
sacraments, according as the phrase is now understood ( whether 
they be few or et are all of them church ordinances. They 
are tokens, as circumcision was, of the church covenant. Being 
outward rites, they go to give visibility to the church. They 
belong to those, and those only, who are embraced in the cov- 
enant, and hold some connexion with the church. No rite 
which is not thus vitally connected with the church, can be re- 
garded as a sacrament of the church, or a Christian sacrament. 
I add, 

4. An outward rite, in order to be a sacrament of the church, 
must be one of universal and perpetual obligation. It must not 
be confined to the Apostolic age, or to any other age. It must 
not be restricted to the Jews, or to any other people. Chris- 
tianity was designed, and is adapted, to become the religion of 
the world. The Christian dispensation is not to give place to 
any other dispensation, but is to continue to the end of time. 
Hence, those rites of our religion, which are entitled to be re- 
garded as sacraments, being once instituted, are to remain. 
They are not to be superseded or done away. They are to be 
observed whenever and wherever the church of Christ is estab- 
lished. They are to prevail, with the religion of Christ, all over 
the earth, and continue to the end of the world. 


The number of the Sacraments. 


Having mentioned several marks, or characteristics, by which 
the sacraments are distinguished, it will not be difficult, by the 
help of these, to determine the number of the sacraments, and 
to decide which they are. 

All Christians, who hold to any outward rites, are agreed in 
considering baptism and the Lord’s supper as sacraments. Pro- 
testants believe these to be the only sacraments; while in the 
church of Rome, five others have been associated with them, 
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making seven in all, viz. Confirmation, Ordination, Auricular 
Confession, Extreme Unction, and Marriage. 

I may remark, in passing, that there seems to have been no 
dispute in the church as to the number of the sacraments, or 
any attempts to define and settle their number, until after the 
twelfth century. The discussion of this subject commenced 
among the schoolmen, and was settled, so far as the authority 
of one man could settle it, by Peter Lombard, in his four books 
of Sentences. The principal reason why he decided upon seven 
sacraments, rather than a less or greater number, was, that 
seven is a sacred number, and of course the sacraments must be 
presumed to be seven. In this decision, as in almost every thing 
else, he was followed by the principal doctors of the Romish 
church ; but the sacraments were not authoritatively determined 
to be seven, until the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

But Jet us try the five additional sacraments of the Romish 
church by the distinguishing marks that have been laid down, 
and see if they will bear the test. The first of these is confir- 
mation. But this fails at the very threshold. There is no 
evidence that confirmation, as practised in the Romish and Epis- 
copal churches, is of Divine institution. The passages com- 
monly cited in proof of this point have not the remotest allusion 
to the subject. The apostles often laid their hands on the new 
converts, after baptism, and imparted to them the Holy Ghost, 
in his miraculous influences. In other words, they imparted 
miraculous gifts, Acts 8: 17-19. But this was a very different 
thing from confirmation, in the modern sense of that term. 

The second of the Romish sacraments to be examined is ordi- 
nation. This is, indeed, a rite of Divine appointment ; a signi- 
ficant rite; and one which, I suppose, is to be perpetuated. 
But does it hold the required connexion with the church? Is 
it included in the covenant of the church? Does it go to give 
form and visibility to the church? Does it belong to all those 
who hold a connexion with the church? All these questions 
must be answered in the negative. Of course, ordination fails 
in one of the requisite characteristics of a sacrament. It is a 
Divinely appointed mode of investing a man with office in the 
church of Christ, but cannot be considered as a sacrament of 
the church. 

The third of the Romish sacraments proposed to be consid- 
ered, is that of auricular confession; or, as it is sometimes 
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called, the sacrament of penance. This is destitute of each and 
all of the marks of a sacrament ; but it is enough to say of it, 
that it has no foundation in the word of God. We are required 
to repent of our sins; to confess them to one another, and to 
God; and to seek forgiveness at his hands. But we are no- 
where required to confess them to a priest, to submit to the 
penance he enjoins, and to receive his absolution. 

Another of the Romish sacraments is that of extreme unction. 
This is founded on a passage in the Epistle of James. “Is any 
sick among you? Let him call for the elders of the church, 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up,” etc. James 5: 14. Here 
is authority for an wnction of the sick, but not for what is called 
extreme unction. The unction of the Apostle was designed for 
the recovery of the sick ; and, if accompanied with believing 
prayer, had the promise of recovery. But extreme unction in 
the Romish church is administered in the last hours of life, and 
is intended (as the name imports) not so much for the recovery 
of those who receive it, as to prepare them for approaching 
death. It is obvious too, as the unction spoken of by the Apos- 
tle looked to the performance of a miracle, it must have been 
limited to the age of miracles, and could not have been designed 
to be perpetuated in the church. 

Still another of the Romish sacraments to be examined, is 
that of marriage. This we acknowledge to be of Divine in- 
stitution ; and it was designed, without doubt, to b _ perpetual. 
Yet it can hardly be said to be a religious rite in any sense, 
since no form of celebrating it is prescribed in the Bible. Be- 
sides, it lacks altogether that connexion with the church which 
is necessary to constitute it a Christian sacrament. 

There is an injunction of Christ, which looks quite as much 
like instituting a sacrament as either of those which have been 
considered, and which some Christians have regarded in the 
light of a sacrament, though the Romanists have passed it over : 
“If I, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet.”” John 13: 14. Here would 
seem to be a positive institution, and a very significant one. But 
then, like marriage, it lacks that vital connexion with the 
church, without which it cannot be regarded as a sacrament of 
the church. It is also evident, as we have no account of its 
being statedly practised in the apostolic churches, that it was 
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not designed to be perpetuated.* The spirit of the injunction, 
rather than the letter, was intended to be observed. Christians 
are bound to practise mutual condescension, and to perform for 
each other, when circumstances demand it, the humblest offices 
of kindness ; but are not bound literally, and at stated seasons, 
“to wash one another’s feet.” 

We come back, then, from the foregoing examination, upon 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, as alone entitled to be denomi- 
nated Caristian sacraments. These alone have all the distin- 
guishing marks of sacraments; and as the Scriptures have no- 
thing to say, in terms, about sacraments, and decide nothing ex- 
pressly concerning them ; it is only by their peculiar distinguish- 
ing marks that the sacraments can be known. Both baptism 
and the Lord’s supper are of Divine institution. We have the 
express words of their institution in the Scriptures. Both of 
them, also, are eminently and obviously significant. Both hold 
the required connexion with the church; so that they ma 
strictly be denominated sacraments of the church. And both 
of them were designed to be perpetuated. Of the Lord’s sup- 
per, it is more than intimated that it is to continue in the church 
till Christ comes again to judge the world. 1 Cor. 2: 26. 
While the practice of the spears and of the church,*in all 
ages, proves that baptism with water is of perpetual] obligation. 

ere, then, we have two sacraments of the church, and two 
only. And these are to be observed in their primitive simplici- 
ty, according to the original institution, divested of all that rub- 
bish of ceremonies which superstition has, at some periods, 
thrown around them. 


Nature, Import, and Meaning of the Sacraments. 


It has been said already, that the sacraments of the New 
Testament are highly and obviously significant. They have a 
meaning, and this meaning can be perceived and understood. 
We inquire, therefore, in the next place, as to the nature, import, 
and meaning of the sacraments. What do they teach us? and 
what effect were they designed to have upon us? 

We are taught by the Romanists, and by some high church 
Episcopalians, that the sacraments are not so much signs of 





* The washing spoken of in 1 Tim. 5: 10, was evidently 
not a sacramental washing, but only an prtinney act of ki. d- 
ness—a rite of hospitality. “Jf she have washed the saints’ 
feet,” ete. 
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reat Scriptural realities, as the realities themselves. Baptism 
1S regeneration ; or it is accompanied by an influence, when 
rightly administered, which invariably and instantly produces 
regeneration. And the celebration of the eucharist involves a 
literal sacrifice of Christ. The elements, after consecration, 
are transmuted into the body and blood, the soul and divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He is literally sacrificed upon the altar ; 
and in partaking of the sacrament, the communicant receives, 
ipso facto, the Lord Jesus. Or if, as some teach, the bread and 
wine are not strictly changed into the body and blood of Christ, 
his body and blood are present in them, and are actually re- 
ceived by all the communicants. 

In remarking upon these strange theories, it will be necessa- 
ry to consider the two sacraments separately. And first, let us 
inquire whether baptism is regeneration ; or whether, when 
rightly administered, it is accompanied by an influence which 
invariably and instantly produces regeneration. And if we will 
submit to be guided by Scripture, and not by tradition and church 
authority, this question need not detain us long. The Scrip- 
tures represent regeneration as an tnternal, spiritual change ; 
a change of the affections, a change of heart, effected by the 
special operations of the Holy Spirit, and standing connected 
with final salvation. “ Make you a new heart and a new spi- 
rit, for why will ye die?” “ Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ “ According to His mercy 
He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” ‘ Whatsoever is born of God, overcometh 
the world.” If any please to use the term regeneration in a 
sense of their own, aside from that which the Scriptures have 
assigned to it, they must. We shall have no dispute with them 
about words. But until some better definition or description of 
it shall be given, than that which is given by our Saviour and 
his apostles, we shall be justified in taking theirs; and shall 
proceed to inquire whether regeneration, in their sense of it, is 
invariably and instantly effected in baptism.* That it is not, I 
argue, 











* The idea of regeneration contained in the liturgy of the 
Episcopal church is a very Scriptural one. The subject of it 
is there said to be regenerated by the Holy Spirit, made a child 
of God, and incorporated into his holy church. He is, more- 
over, represented as “being dead unto sin, and living unto 
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1. Because adults are always required, in the Scriptures, to 
repent and believe, (or, which is the same, to be regenerated,) 
previous to baptism. It was those that repented and “ gladly 
received the word,” who were baptized on the day of Pentecost. 
It was not till the Samaritans “ believed Philip, preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of Christ,” that they were admit- 
ted by him to baptism. Shortly after, we find Philip imposing 
the same condition of coming to the ordinance upon the Ethio- 
pian eunuch. “If thou bedievest with all thine heart, thou may- 
est.” The Holy Ghost fell upon the family of Cornelius, and 
satisfied Peter as to their piety, before he called for water that 
they might be baptized. Ananias would not baptize Saul of 
Tarsus, till a voice from heaven assured him of the piety of this 
then recent persecutor. Indeed, such was the invariable prac- 
tice of the apostles and their fellow-laborers. Of all adults, (for 
we say nothing here about infants,) they demanded evidence of 
piety, and of course of regeneration, previous to administering 
to them the ordinance of baptism. How, then, I ask, could their 
regeneration be effected in baptism? They must be regenerated 
previously, and the apostles must have good evidence of this, or 
the sacrament of baptism was withheld. 

2. The inspired writers represent the gospel, the truth of God, 
and not baptism, as the great instrument of regeneration. “Of 
his own will begat he us, with the word of truth.” “In Christ 
Jesus have I begotten you, through the gospel.” “ Being born 
again, not of ae seed, but of incorruptible, which is the 
word of God.” Such is the current representation of the Scrip- 
tures in regard to this matter. The word of God, the truths and 
motives of the gospel, constitute the means, the instrumentality, 
by which impenitent men are born again; which is quite in- 
ean with the idea of their being regenerated in baptism. 

ut, 

3. The theory of baptismal regeneration is contradicted and 
refuted by innumerable facts. It is a fact, in the first place, 
righteousness, being buried with Christ in his death.” Here, 
surely, is a thorough spiritual regeneration. And yet the sub- 
ject of this regeneration is the unconscious infant, and the 
time when it takes place is the moment of its baptism—because 
immediately after baptism the minister is to return thanks 


oe all this has been done. See the Baptismal Service for In- 
ants. 
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that vast numbers of human beings have been regenerated be- 

ore they were baptized. This was the case, as we have seen, 
with the Ethiopian eunuch, the jailer, the three thousand on the 
day of Pentecost, and with all those who were baptized, on a 
profession of their faith, in the age of the apostles. It has been 
the case with all the proper, duly qualified subjects of adult bap- 
tism, from that day to the present. They have all professed to 
be pious, regenerated persons, and if sincere, have been truly 
so, previous to baptism. — 

Again, it is a fact which will hardly be questioned, that there 
have been many pious, regenerated persons; not a few of whom 
are now in heaven; who were never baptized. They came to 
the knowledge of their sins, and repented of them, and had new 
and holy affections of heart; but were kept back by circum- 
stances from making an open profession of their faith, and seal- 
ing it in baptism. Who can doubt that there have been some 
truly pious, regenerated Quakers? We hope there have been 
some pious among the heathen. And how often are persons 
regenerated on beds of sickness, who die without receiving bap- 
tism ? 

But especially is it a fact, that vast multitudes have been bap- 
tized—canonically baptized—who never were the subjects of 
regenerating grace. Of this number were not a few, in the age 
of the apostles. Such were Simon, the sorcerer, Hymeneus, 
Alexander, Phygellus, Philetus, Hermogenes, and all those of 
whom the apostle John speaks, who “ went out from us, because 
they were not of us.” These all had once been professing Chris- 
tians in good standing ; some of them Christian ministers. Of 
course, they must have been baptized persons, and baptized ca- 
nonically, under the eye, and, perhaps, by the very hands of the 
apostles. Yet it seems they were not regenerated; unless it 
shall be said, in contradiction to the express language of Scrip- 
ture—and, I may add, of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land*—that the truly regenerate may finally fall away and per- 
ish. And when we look out, at the present day, into the nomi- 
nally Christian world, what vast multitudes do we see, on every 





* In article seventeenth, it is said of all those who are “ call- 
ed, according to God’s purpose, by his Spirit,” that “they are 
freely justified ; made sons of God by adoption; made like 
the image of Jesus Christ; walk religiously in good works ; 
and at length attain to everlasting felicity.” 
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hand, who have been baptized—baptized, the most of them, in 
the Romish and Episcopal churches—who give not the slightest 
evidence that they have been regenerated ; but who, on the con- 
trary, furnish the most painful evidence, all the evidence that 
depraved and corrupted mortals can furnish, that they are stil] 
in their sins. 

Such, then, are the obvious, undeniable facts of the case ;— 
great numbers regenerated before they are baptized ; other num- 
bers regenerated, but never baptized ; and more than all in the 
vast number of those who have been baptized, but not regene- 
rated. How, then, can it be pretended, in face of all these 
facts, that baptism and regeneration are identical; or that an 
influence invariably accompanies baptism, when rightly admin- 
istered, which at once regenerates the soul ? 

But it is time that we turn to the other sacrament, and in- 
quire whether, instead of being a sign of the sacrifice of Christ's 
body and blood, it is the proper sacrifice itself ; or whether the 
body and blood of Christ are so united with tt, and present in it, 
that they are literally received by the communicant. I class 
these two theories of the sacrament—transubstantiation and con- 
substantiation—toyether, because, though not precisely the same, 
nor clogged by the same difficulties and absurdities, they amount 
practically to about the same thing. They are both founded on 
a too literal interpretation of the words of the institution: This 
is my body ; This is my blood. 

Those who insist on a literal interpretation of these words 
ought, if consistent, to interpret various other declarations of our 
Saviour after the same manner. He said, for example, J am 
the vine ; I am the way ; 1 am the door ; but who ever thought 
of giving a literal interpretation to passages such as these ? 

It accords with the general usage of the Bible, when one 
thing is to be understood as denoting, symbolizing, signifying 
another, to employ the connecting verb ¢o be, as in the passages 
now under consideration. Thus, in interpreting Pharaoh’s 
dream, Joseph says, “ The seven good kine are seven years; 
and the seven good ears are seven years ;” i. e., they denote, they 
signify, seven years. So the ten horns, in one of Daniel’s 
visions, “ are ten kings ;”’ and in the Apocalypse, “ The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches, and the seven candle- 
sticks are the seven churches.” Moses, speaking of the pas- 
chal lamb, says, “It is the Lord’s passover ;” just as our Sa- 
viour says of the broken bread, “ This is my body.”” This pe- 
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culiar idiom of the Bible, in accordance with which our Saviour’s 
words are to be interpreted, the Jews retain to the present day. 
Thus, of the unleavened cakes which they use in the celebration 
of their passover, they are accustomed to say, “ This és the bread 
of poverty and affliction, which our fathers did eat in the land 
of Egypt.” \ 

It is a good rule of interpretation, that the literal sense of a 
word is not to be dropped, and a figurative one assumed, with- 
out necessity ; and we are quite willing to abide by this rule in 
the case before us. For there és a necessity of putting a some- 
what figurative sense upon the language of our Saviour ;—a ne- 
cessity as urgent, as violent, as can be conceived of in any case 
whatever. At the time of using this language, it must be 
remembered, our Saviour was alive, in the body, and in the 
presence of his disciples. And could they understand him as 
intending to give them that identical body, under the form of 
bread, which they saw living and breathing before them; and 
that identical blood, under the form of wine, which was then 
actually coursing in his veins? But even this is not the worst 
of it. The body which our Lord symbolically gave them, was 
a broken body; and the blood was shed blood. And if we are 
to suppose the disciples to have understocd him literally, then 
they must have regarded him as giving them his crucified body, 
before it was crucified ; and his shed blood, while as yet his blood 
had not been shed!! They must have regarded him as giving 
them a dead body, which was there alive; a broken, mangled, 
crucified body, which they saw before them well and whole!! 
They must have believed that he held himself, body and blood, 
in his own hands; and then passed himself over into their hands ; 
and that while they actually saw him before them, he was lite- 
rally in their own mouths!! If a supposition so monstrous and 
self-contradictory does not create a necessity for a somewhat 
figurative interpretation of the words, then no such necessity 
ever was created, or can be supposed, under any circumstances, 
to exist. 

But there are other objections to the theory, that the bread 
and wine, in the act of consecration, are changed into the literal 
body and blood of the Lord. The bread, subsequent to the act 
of consecration, is repeatedly and positively declared in the 
Scriptures to be still bread. Thus, it is said of the disciples, 
after the Pentecost, that “ they continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
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prayers.” At a later period, they were accustomed to “ come 
together on the first day of the week, to break bread.” Again: 
** The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ?” 1 Cor. 10: 16. 

It may be further objected to the theory of transubstantiation, 
which supposes a literal sacrifice of Christ, in every instance of 
the celebration of the supper, that on this ground he must have 
been sacrificed, in all probability, millions of times, But it is 
repeatedly and expressly declared in the Scriptures, that Christ 
has been sacrificed but once. “ Now once, in the end of the 
world, hath Christ appeared, to put away sin, by the sacrifice 
of himself.” “Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many.” ‘‘ Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust.” 

But Leashes the Scriptures, it is objection enough to the theory 
under consideration, that it contradicts and subverts the testi- 
mony of all our senses. Our senses were given us, to make us 
acquainted with external things and their properties ; to give us 
a knowledge of the outer world. And this purpose they are 
admirably adapted to answer. On their testimony we confi- 
dently vn , not only in the common affairs of life, but for ‘nearly 
all our evidence, whether of natural or revealed religion. How 
do we discover marks of design in the world around us, and 
consequent evidence of an all-wise Designer, but from the tes- 
timony of the senses? And how did the disciples of Christ 
know that he performed miracles, or uttered prophecies, but 
from the same testimony? And how do we become acquainted 
with any of the truths and facts of the gospel, but by reading of 
them in the Scriptures, or hearing of them from the lips of the 
living teacher; in other words, from the testimony of the 
senses? Certainly, any theory of philosophy or religion,’which 
contradicts the unequivocal testimony of the senses, as transub- 
stantiation confessedly does, is on that account to be rejected. 
It shakes the very foundations of knowledge, and cannot be 
received as true. 

The foregoing objections lie chiefly against the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. There are others which lie equally against 
consubstantiation, and are more than sufficient to overthrow it. 
Both these theories suppose our Saviour’s human body, his cor- 
poreal, material frame, to be in thousands of different places at 
the same instant. The Scriptures positively assure us that it is 
in heaven ; but the doctrines we are considering place it upon 
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earth; and in every part of the earth at once, wherever the 
sacrament is rightly administered. 

Just before the crucifixion, our Lord told his disciples that he 
was about to /eave them, and return to his Father in heaven. 
“It is expedient for you that I go away.” “I leave the world, 
and goto the Father.” But, on the theories before us, this lan- 
guage was not true. Christ did not leave the world, in any 
sense. As he did not leave it spiritually, so he did not leave it 
bodily. His body still remained on the earth, to be sacrificed 
and eaten, in every celebration of the holy supper. 

The Apostle Paul teaches, that while the saints are at home 
in the body, they are absent from the Lord ; i. e., absent from 
his personal, corporeal presence. But according to the theories 
before us, this is not true. Men may be at home in the body, 
and yet present with the Lord ; present with his body, soul, and 
Divinity (i.e., if they can find a priest to give them the sacra- 
ment)—present in every sense in which the saints are present 
with him in heaven. 

It is implied in the doctrines before us, not only that our Sa- 
viour’s body is in thousands of different places, but that it is in 
exceedingly different and totally opposite states, at the same 
time. It is in a state of glory, at the right hand of God in 
heaven, and in a state of the deepest humiliation on earth. It 
is exalted “ far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but in that which is to come;” and at the same instant 
is in the mouths of thousands of communicants, to be there 
chewed and masticated, and then swallowed and digested !! 

But I will not pursue farther these incredible, impossible, 
monstrous suppositions. It is mortifying to think that any hu- 
man being should ever have so stultified himself, as to entertain 
them for a moment. It is distressing to know, that they are not 
only entertained, but professedly believed, at this moment, by 
millions and millions of our fellow-men. 

.Nor are the theories on which I have remarked, to be regarded 
“he light of mere absurdities. They are dangerous absurdi- 

; full of hazard, and fraught with ruin, to the interests of 
®ying souls. What can be more dangerous than to persuade 
“hpraved and ruined sinner, that by the mere administration 
‘an outward rite, he is regenerated ; “regenerated by the 
oly Spirit,” made a “ child of God,” and an heir of the king- 
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dom of heaven'* Will such an one be likely to seek any other 
regeneration? And yet, if he experiences no other, he will as- 
suredly be lost. It may be said of baptism, what Paul said of 
its prototype, circumcision : “ Neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 

And the false theories of the other sacrament, which have 
been examined, are even more dangerous, if possible, than that 
of baptismal regeneration. Transubstantiation, first of all, 
plunges its votaries into the grossest idolatry. The consecrated, 
transmuted bread and wine, are reverently worshipped. They 
are adored, on bended knees, as the very Saviour. 

The breaden god, having been worshipped, is next eaten. 
What other class of idolators was ever known to devour their 
gods? Yet the Romanist literally eats his god, so often as he 
partakes of the consecrated wafer !! 

Nor is this the worst of it. The supposed divinity, having 
been adored and eaten, is then trusted to, as an indwelling Sa- 
viour. The poor deluded sinner flatters himself that he has 
received Christ. He has literally eaten the flesh of the Son of 
God, and has eternal life abiding in him. Of course, he is satis- 
fied with what he has done. He knows, he seeks no other sal- 
vation. He passes blindly on to death and the judgment, and 
finds, when it is too late, that he has a lie in his right hand. 

But it is time that we turn from these absurd and ruinous 
theories of the sacraments, and inquire as to their true import 
and meaning. 

Almost all Protestants agree, that the sacraments are to be 
regarded as signs or symbols. Under cover of the outward form, 
spuritual realities are set forth ; important truths are exhibited. 
This is true, in the first place, of bapt'sa:. As it is by the applica- 
tion of water that the outward man is purified and cleansed, so 
baptism with water denotes internal purification. The great 
truth or fact of which it is pre-eminently the sign, is regenera- 
tion, by the special influences of the Holy Spirit. This we learn 
from the two following considerations: 1. Baptism and regenc 
ration are often placed together in the Scriptures, as thoi ,+ 
there was some important connexion between them. “Ex: + 
a man be bornof water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter ;, 
the kingdom of God.” ‘According to his mercy he saved ,,_ 
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by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” 2. The outpouring of the Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification is very often, in Scripture, called a baptism. It is 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. I need not quote passages in 
proof of this point. They will occur to every one who is at all 
acquainted with the phraseology of the New Testament. Bap- 
tism, then, although it teaches indirectly many things, is pre-emi- 
nently the sign of regeneration. And this, without doubt, was 
the reason why it was so early confounded with regeneration. 
The fathers of the church mistook the sign for the thing signi- 
fied by it. 

That the Lord’s supper is a sign or symbol we have the most 
abundant proof; and as to the great fact denoted by it, there 
can be no doubt. The broken bread is an emblem of our Sa- 
viour’s bruised, broken body. The wine is an emblem of his 
blood. In the whole ordinance, taken tozether, we have set 
before us, symbolically, the death of Christ—the great and only 
foundation of the sinner’s hope. “ As oft as ye eat of this bread, 
and drink of this cup, ye do show forth the bovd’s death, till he 
come.” 1 Cor, 2: 26. 

I have said that nearly all Protestants agree as to the symbol- 
ical character of the sacraments. Some have insisted that they 
are mere symbols; and that they have no meaning, virtue, or 
efficacy, beyond this. But such a view of the subject seems to 
ine quite defective and inadequate. The sacraments of the 
church are to be regarded as not only signs, but seals ; seals of 
the church covenant—which includes, of course, the covenant of 
grace. There is an obvious difference between a sign and a seal. 
A sign is significant, a seal binds. As signs, baptism signifies 
regeneration; and the supper, the death of Christ. As seals, 
these holy ordinances bind all those who receive them to be 
faithful to their covenant engagements; and on condition of 
their fidelity, God condescends to bind himself to fulfil upon 
them the rich promises of his grace. 

As signs, the sacraments are full of rich and glorious mean- 
ing, and altogether worthy of their Divine Author. But it is in 
the character of seals, that their solemnity and importance more 
especially consist. When an individual receives baptism, he 
virtually enters into covenant with God, and binds himself to 
fulfil his covenant. Or if he presents his child for baptism, he 
enters into covenant respecting the child, and binds himself, as 
before, to fulfil it. 
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So when an individual goes to the supper of the Lord, he re- 
news the covenant into which he had before entered, and by a 
solemn sealing ordinance binds himself to be faithful. And this 
covenant is renewed, and the seal repeated, every time the 
sacrament is received. It is this consideration, pre-eminently, 
which renders it so solemn a thing to go to the Lord’s table; 
which renders it necessary for a man to “ examine himself, and 
so eat of that bread, and drink of that cup;” which makes it 
so fearfully true of those who come to the ordinance unworthily, 
that they “eat and drink judgment (xgya) to themselves,” 
It is solemn to enter into covenant with God. It is solemn to 
renew this covenant. But it is specially solemn to seal it upon 
our consciences and hearts by receiving the emblems of a Sa- 
viour’s body and blood. 

As to the presence of Christ in the sacrament of the supper, 
we have seen in what sense he is not present. He is not pres- 
ent materially, corporeally. His presence with his people in 
this solemn ordinance is altogether of a spiritual nature. He is 
present by the power and influence of his Spirit. 

In this sense, Christ is present with his people when they 
meet together for prayer and praise. “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
In this sense, he is present with them in their closets, in the 
house of God, whenever they engage in duty, or come together 
for his worship. But Christ is specially present with his people 
in the sacraments; and more especially, I think, in that of the 
supper. There are good reasons why it should be so. In this 
holy ordinance, Christ is brought very specially to the view of 
his people. He is presented symbolically, not merely to their 
ears, but to their eyes. They see him, as it were, crucified be- 
fore them. They have visible, sensible communion with him. 
He is brought, also, most impressively to their recollections. 
They come to his table, in remembrance of him. They com- 
memorate his bleeding, dying love. And then, as we have seen, 
they renew their covenant engagements to him ; and renew upon 
their souls the solemn seal of these engagements. They bind 
themselves by new obligations to be the Lord’s, and to live to 
his glory. 

ow all these circumstances are calculated and intended to 
strengthen the faith of God’s people, to inspire gratitude, to 
kindle the flame of love, and to prepare them for a more entire 
consecration, and a more devoted obedience. And in proportion 
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as these objects are fulfilled upon them, Christ will be with them 
by his Spirit, to comfort and to bless them. He will be present 
with them at his table, to fill their souls with Divine light and 
love, their hearts with rejoicing, and their lips with praise. 

And all this accords, 1 have no doubt, with the experience 
of the best and wisest Christians. They enjoy Christ especially 
in his ordinances. He makes himself known to them in the 
breaking of bread. They see more of his Divine presence, and 
feel more of his love, while sitting with him at his table—while 
leaning on his breast at supper, than in any other situation on 
this side heaven. 


The Efficacy of the Sacraments. 


As to the efficacy of the s craments, or the manner in which 
the benefits of them are received, there is a diversity of opinion 
among those calling themselves Christians. In the church of 
Rome, two things are <et forth as indispensable to the efficacy 
of thesacraments. The first is, that the outward administration 
le rightly performed. The second, that the intention of the 
priest performing it be ‘rightly directed. Faith on the part 
of those receiving the sacraments, so far from being made a con- 
dition of the blessing, is expressly declared to be of no account. 
“If any man shall say, that grace is not conferred by the sacra- 
ments themselves, but that faith alone in the Divine promise is 
sufficient to obtain the grace, Jet him be anathema.”* “ Thus,” 
to use the language of ancther, “the sacraments are converted 
into a species cf magical charms, which work in some mysterious 
way, without the concurrence of the patient ; the exercise of the 
intellect and will, of the rational and moral powers in him, being 
entirely excluded.” On this ground, the sacraments might be 
as efficacious to a person asleep as to one awake; to an idiot, 
or to a man bereft of reason, as to one in the full exercise of all 
his powers ; to the unrelenting, hardened malefactor, as to the 
most pious, devoted Christian. 

But not only must the outward ceremonies be rightly perform- 
ed, the intention of the priest must be rightly directed. Else, 
there is no virtue in the sacrament. The very essence of the 
thing is wanting. This, obviously, must be a most perplexing 
condition to the Romanist ; since, when he goes to the sacrament, 
he can never tell whether he has received it or not. The out- 
ward ceremonies may all be rightly performed; but as to the 
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intention of the priest performing them, who but God can look 
into his heart, and know for a certainty what this has been ? 
He may have intended something else, or his thoughts may 
have wandered, his mind been diverted, and he may have had 
no particular intention about it ;—in which case, the rite of bap- 
tism is no baptism, and the form of the eucharist is a mere emp- 
ty form. On this ground, there is probably not an individual 
now in the church of Rome, from the Pope down to the meanest 
of his servants, who can tell, for a certainty, whether he has ever 
been baptized; or whether he has partaken of what h- con- 
ceives to be the body and blood of Christ, in a single instance. 
Let the members of our churches be thankful that they are 
involved in no such frightful uncertainties. With us, as with the 
Apostles, the efficacy of the sacraments depends on no mere 
outward forms—on no dubious intentions of the officiating 
priest ; but upon the promised presence and blessing of the Sa- 
viour. The simple condition of our receiving the blessing is 
JSaith on our own part—holy saving faith in the crucified Lamb 
of God. Without such faith, it is impossible to please him; 
but with it, we may be sure of his forgiveness and blessing. 
If we have faith in Christ, when we approach the sacraments, 
we know that we shall be accepted in them ; Christ will himsel’ 
meet us at the baptismal font, or around the sacramental board, 
and grant us the tokens of his favor and love. Anil in propor- 
tion to the strength of our faith, and the ardor of our affection, 
our blessing will be rich and precious, our souls will be cheer- 
ed with Divine light and grace, and the cup of our consolation 
will be full and run over. 


The Sacraments for Christians only. 


It follows from much that has been said, that none can ap- 
proach the Christian sacraments, sincerely or acceptably, with- 
out piety. This is true, in the first place, with respect to bap- 
tism. We have seen that an adult receiving baptism, enters 
into and seals a covenant with God, in respect to himself ;— 
a covenant which none but a pious person can seal. So, when 
an individual gives up his child in baptism, he enters into and 
seals a covenant with God, in respect to his child;—a covenant 
which none but a pious person can seal. No person, I repeat, 
who is not truly pious, can either receive baptism himself, or 
claim it for his child, without gross hypocrisy. Accordingly, as 
we have shown, in all the instances of adult baptism spoken of 
in the Scriptures, evidence of piety was sought and obtained 
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before the administration of the ordinance. And in each of the 
instances of household baptism, the same cardinal condition was 
fulfilled. Lydia believed, and she and her household were bap- 
tized. The jailor believed, and he and all his were baptized 
straightway. And it is even more evident, if possible, in 
regard to the other sacrament, that it is intended only for true 
believers. The very act of feeding upon thé symbol of Christ’s 
body, implies that we feed upon him by faith. The very act of 
drinking the symbol of his blood, implies that our trust is in that 
blood. The act of visibly communing with Christ and his peo- 
ple, implies that we have spiritual communion both with him 
and with them. “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? And the bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ?”’ 

We have seen, also, that this sacrament, like the other, is the 
seal of a covenant, into which none can enter without true 
piety ; and that the blessing in this sacrament, like that in the 
other, is conditioned upon faith. 

From all these considerations it is perfectly evident—too evi- 
dent to admit of dispute, or require proof—that none can ap- 
proach the supper of the Lord sincerely, yr or accep- 
tably, without piety. So, be sure, no person can have a suffi- 
cient excuse for neglecting this ordinance, and thus breaking one 
of the positive injunctions of Christ, more than he can have an 
excuse for not being pious. Still, no one can possibly make 
the profession which a person must make in coming to the Lord’s 
table, or seal the engagements which he must thereby seal, 
or be entitled to the blessing, without which his coming will be 
worse than vain, without having first given his heart to God, 
and committed his soul to the keeping of his Saviour. 


Benefits of the Sacraments. 


Among the benefits of the sacraments may be noticed, first, 
the argument which they furnish for the truth of Christianity. 
That these sacraments now exist, in connexion with the church 
of Christ, is a plain matter of fact. No one can possibly doubt 
this fact ; and it belongs to the infidel, as much as to the Chris- 
tian, to account for it. The Scriptures inform us as to the in- 
stitution, origin, and design of the sacraments; but set aside 
this account, and who can give any other ? Reject the Scriptures, 
and who can so much as conjecture in what manner the sacra- 
ments should ever have originated 1 
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This argument is absolutely irresistible, in respect to the 
ordinance of the supper : for this is a commemorative ordinance. 
It was instituted as a memorial of the sufferings and death of 
Christ. Admit the story of his sufferings and death, and every 
thing about the ordinance, its object, its form, its character, its 
history, all are natural and consistent. But deny this account 
—reject the Scriptures, and who can tell how the sacrament of 
the supper could ever have been instituted ; or if instituted, how 
it could have secured so early, and so universally, the observance 
and the veneration of Christians? If we had no other argument 
in favor of the truth of our religion, than that drawn from the 
existence of the sacraments, this alone would be incontestable. 

Another important benefit of the sacraments consists in their 
giving visibility to the church of Christ. Without the sacra- 
ments, there might be a covenant of grace; but having no 
visible token, it would be comparatively out of sight and for- 
gotten. There might be Christians—followers of Christ ; but 
having no visible mark as his followers, they might soon be 
merged and mingled in the world. There might be the form of 
a society or church ; but having nothing positive and palpable 
to = it visibility, it would, in all probability, be ere Icng 
swallowed up.* Christians little think how much they are 
‘ft indebted, in this view, to the sacraments. Without them, it is 

¥ hardly likely that the church could have subsisted, as a distinct 
body, to the present time; or that the forms of religion could 
have been maintained in the world. 

Other important advantages resulting from the sacraments 
are very obvious, in view of what has been said. As signs, 
they are full of good influences and blessings. The instructions 
they communicate—the invaluable lessons which they hold 
forth, might long ago have been lost to the world, had it not 
been for their significant teachings. Or, if not wholly lost, the 
impression of these truths had been vastly diminished, and their 
constraining, moving, sanctifying influence had been compara- 
tively taken away. 

The sealing virtue of the sacraments is, moreover, a great 
blessing to the people of God; as it furnishes them with the 


* Those religious societies which reject the sacraments, 
_ are obliged to substitute something else in their place. The 

Quakers, Shakers, &c., give visibility to their societies, by pe- 
culiarities of dress, speech, and behavior. 
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most powerful motives to be faithful to all their covenant en- 
gagements. They have bound themselves to be faithful by 
solemn seals ; and these seals are renewed, repeated, every time 
they come to the table of the Lord. They are furnished, also, 
with new and potent arguments in prayer. They may humbly 
approach the throne of grace, and plead God’s covenant —his 
sealed covenant. They may plead that he would remember his 
own covenant, and out of respect to it (though they have been 
unfaithful) would bestow promised blessings upon themselves 
and their children. 

But the great benefit of the sacraments is that of which I 
have already spoken ;—the presence of Christ in them—that 
rich blessing of Christ which always accompanies them, when 
they are received in a humble, believing manner. In these 
ordinances of his own appointment, Christ meets his beloved 
people, smiles upon them, communes with them, and grants 
them such tokens of his spirit and grace, as they can enjoy no 
where else. They get a fresh anointing from the Holy One. 
They receive nourishment and strength, by which to run the 
Christian race, and overcome the difficulties and enemies which 
beset them in their pathway to heaven. 

It is important that all Christians should be duly sensible of 
the great value of the sacraments, and of their obligations to 
bless and praise their Redeemer for them. It is justly matter of 
gratitude that these ordinances are few and simple ; not com- 
plicated and burthensome ; that they are so highly significant, 
impressive, and appropriate ; and that, to the worthy receiver of 
them, their influences are all sanctifying and heavenly. Our 
chief concern should be, to use them faithfully—that so all their 
rich and important benefits may be realized upon our souls. 
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A Historical Sketch 


ARTICLE VI. 


A Historica, Skxetcu or Mepicat Puivosopnry. 


By Samuel Adams, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, Illinois College. 


' Tue most accumulated pressure of physical ills has never yet 
been able to crush the stern spirit of man. “The spirit of a man 
wil] sustain his infirmity.” The mind of man has rarely ever 
in this life sunk to a depth of wo so deep and dark that some 
ray of hope did not still penetrate and cheer its gloom. Man 
has ever believed in—has ever hoped for—has ever sought a 
remedy for every ill that flesh is heir to. 

Depressed with sorrow, the mind turns instinctively to some 
source of consolation. Assailed by adversity, hope seeks to re- 
trieve the disappointments of the present, by the promises of the 
future. And when misfortune has clouded every prospect for 
this life, hope arches with her bright rainbow the dark valley 
of the shadow of death, and bids the soul look to the bright 
regions of a blissful immortality beyond. 

In no instance has this strong tendency, this elastic power of 
the human mind, been more conspicuous then in its struggles to 
repel or baffle the assaults of disease. Man has ever sought 
from the beneficent hand of his Creator, a remedy for all the 
pains and infirmities that fall to the lot of humanity. Through 
ages and ages of disappointment, hope has animated and cheered 
on the struggle with the promise of ultimate success. 

We purpose to sketch briefly the history of this contest of the 
human mind with the grim spectre of disease,—to notice in 
passing the weapons it has used, the difficulties it has encoun- 
tered,—the defeats it has suffered, and the victories it has won; 
and, finally, from the history of the past, to derive some practi- 
cal rules for the guidance of the contest in time to come. 

The origin of the medical art furnishes an instructive page in 
the history of the human mind. Man is impelled by the very 
constitution of his being, to believe in the existence of supernatu- 
ral powers ; that is, to recognize the being of a God; and he 
feels himself under the necessity of relying for guidance upon 
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the powers above, wherever the light of knowledge and reason 
fails to penetrate. Hence the first efforts of the human mind to 

netrate the dark unknown, have ever been a direct appeal to 
the Deity, to reveal by an especial interposition those secrets 
which interest our hopes and our fears, or an endeavor to search 
out some supposed revelation already written by the divine 
hand, but lying folded among the secret arcana of nature, or 
perhaps stamped upon the broad face of the starry heavens. 
Such were the first efforts of the human mind in search of reme- 
dies for the maladies that afflict our race. A prey to the fright- 
ful ravages of disease, in his ignorance and his weakness, man 
raised his imploring eyes to heaven, and sought relief from the 
beneficent powers above. Thus the ministers of religion be- 
came the first medical practitioners. History assigns to Egypt 
the honor of being the birth-place of the medical art ; and to 
the Egyptian priests, that of being the earliest practitioners. 

As may be supposed, medicine in the hands of the priesthood 
consisted rather in the use of mystical rites and ceremonies, than 
in the rational application of efficient remedies. These self- 
constituted mediators between God and man, could not fail to 
be aware of the advantages which they derived from being the 
supposed channels of communication, through which the divine 
blessings flowed to the rest of mankind. Thus they contrived 
to usurp to themselves all the scientific knowledge of the day, 
to spread over it such a veil of mystery, and so to entwine it 
with a tissue of magical arts, as effectually to bar it against the 
approach of the common mind. Hence their pretended appli- 
cations of remedies to diseases had for their main object the fos- 
tering of the confidence of the people in themselves. And if in 
any instances remedies of real value happened to be adminis- 
tered, they were supposed to derive their efficacy from the mys- 
tical ceremonies employed in their preparation, rather than from 
any inherent powers of their own. 

Such was the practice of medicine throughout the world till 
after the time of Pythagoras, who lived in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. This extraordinary man, after having 
availed himself of all the advantages for an education which 
Greece then afforded, is said to have spent a long time in Egypt 
and Chaldea, where he succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the priests, and through them became learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. With a mind thus stored he returned to Eu- 
rope, and finally established himself at Crotona, in Italy.* The 
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labors of Pythagoras in this place, form an important era in the 
history of the human mind. Instead of forming at Crotona a 
sacerdotal clique to practise upon the vulgar credulity, he estab- 
lished a public school of philosophy, at which he gave lectures 
on all the branches of knowledge then extant. It is true, that 
much of his philosophy was tinged with the mystical hues of its 
original source. But knowledge was no longer kept a secret 
as the peculiar privilege of the favored few. Free discussion 
was at length established. Truth, at last, was allowed to walk 
in the free air and open day-light, no longer condemned to 
breathe the mephitic damps of the dark dens of superstition. 
Thus history — to Pythagoras the honor of having done 
more than any of his predecessors to rescue science from the 
trammels of superstition, and of having first given to the world 
a worthy example of that philosophic enlargement of mind, 
which, stripping truth of its chains and fetters, boldly trusts its 
safe-keeping to the universal reason of man. 

Such an example could not fail to rouse the human mind and 
embolden its search after truth, wherever the Greek language 
was known. Great numbers from Italy and Greece flocked to 
his lectures, who became the future rulers and philosophers of 
those countries. The art of medicine, (for it could not then be 
called a science,) received a healthful impulse from this rousing 
of the Grecian mind. The practice of medicine in Greece had 
been hitherto confined to the temples of A¢sculapius, and all its 
extant records were concealed within their walls. Men had 
learned from Pythagoras, that scientific knowledge was not the 
especial gift of divine inspiration, but the common birthright 
of every rational mind. Medicine could not plead an exemp- 
tion from the application of the principles of free inquiry which 
were abroad. Hippocrates of Cos first responded to the claims 
of the age, and subjected medical knowledge to the principles 
of scientific investigation. Himself a favored descendant of 
‘Esculapius, and an inmate of one of his temples, he set the no- 
ble example of despising the petty gains of priestly artifice and 
concealment, and gave to the world in a scientific form all that 
was then known of medicine, comprising many valuable addi- 
tions which were the result of the application of his own pow- 
erful intellect. Medicine then for the first time became a sci- 
ence. Would that it had ever continued to be cultivated as 
such! But unfortunately for its subsequent history, the noble 
example of Hippocrates has not always been followed by the 
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cultivators of the healing art. It is not difficult at the present 
day to identify the successors of the ancient priesthood, among 
the inventors of quack nostrums, as well as among some pomp- 
ous pretenders styling themselves regular practitioners. 

At the time when Hippocrates wrote, medical facts were too 
scanty, and the philosophy of nature too imperfect, to admit of 
any complete scientific generalization. Hippocrates, according- 
ly, though possessing a mind essentially practical, fell into the 
great error of his age, that of substituting hypotheses for scien- 
tific principles based upon facts. The disciples of Hippocrates, 
however, pushed theory and hypothesis to an extreme which 
was not at all justified bY the example of their master. Thus 
arose what has been called the dogmatic sect in medicine. 

As one extreme a produces another, there naturally 
arose an opposing sect, called the empirical. While the dog- 
matists contended that theory was the only basis of medical 
knowledge and practice, the empirics maintained that observa- 
tion and experience were the only safe guides. 

It is important to guard against confounding the terms dog- 
matism and empiricism, as applied to the ancient sects in philo- 
sophy, with their use in common language. The former is de- 
rived from the Greek word dogma, an opinion, that which seems 
true, and applies to the partisans of theory and hypothesis; the 
latter is from empeiria, experience, and applies to those who, 
discarding theory, profess to limit themselves to the observation 
of facts. 

Out of these two sects there arose a third, styled the methodi- 
cal, which was a sort of compromise between the other two, 
and professed to combine the advantages of both, free from 
their extravagances and errors. The methodics derived their 
name from their attempt to classify diseases into a methodical 
arrangement, based upon their observed analogies. 

Next arose the sect of the pneumatics or spiritualists. The 
Spiritualists derived their name from their admitting, in addition 
to the solids and fluids of the body, the existence of an etherial 
element called the spirits, or animal spirits. They supposed 
that health and disease depended upon the relation and propor- 
tion of this hypothetical element to the other elements of the 
body. Several expressions in common language have grown 
out of this theory, such as “ high spirits,” “low spirits,” “ flow 
of spirits,” &c. 

A century or two later sprang up the sect of the calectics, so 
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called from their attempt to select what was true from each of 
the preceding systems, and to combine it in a harmonious 
whole. 

This was the last sect that made its appearance before that 
palsy of the human mind, which characterized the dark ages. 
The Christian religion had been introduced to the world by the 
humble and self-denying labors of Jesus and his apostles. Only 
a few centuries had elapsed, however, before the ministers of 
this benign religion had degenerated into an ambitious priest- 
hood, who pretended that the benefits of the Bospel could alone 
bless the human race, through the medium of certain rites and 
ceremonies, which could only be administered by themselves. 
To establish this monstrous claim, it became necessary, first to 
mould human opinion to suit their own purposes, and then to 
stereotype human thought by superinducing a death-like paraly- 
sis over the free spirit of man. The priesthood were able to 
accomplish this, by taking advantage of that “ fearful looking 
for of judgment,” which naturally haunts the sinful mind. They 
accordingly made it an unpardonable offence to think or be- 
lieve, except in obedience to their own dictation. The pangs 
of guilt could alone be removed and pardon secured, by the me- 
diation of the priests; and this mediation could only be obtained 
by the most abject surrender of freedom of thought and opinion 
to the tyrannical claims of the priesthood. Thus, men were 
taught, not to fear God, but to dread the wrath of the priests. 
The result need not be described. Science perished from the 
earth. Medicine did not escape the universal wreck. The 
priests became again the dispensers of life and health. Suffer- 
ing humanity was condemned to seek relief from the pains and 
infirmities of disease in the dens of monkish superstition. The 
principal remedies in the hands of the monks, were mystical 
rites, absurd ceremonies, holy relics, charms, and incantations. 

Such was medicine, such was science, during the dark ages ; 
a period so dark, so foul with all that is loathsome in vice, so 
reeking with the blood of murdered innocence, that the mind is 
almost tempted to regard its history as a reproach to the pro- 
vidence of Ged. If it be possible to bring to light the mystery 
of Providence that lies buried here, it would seem to have been 
one design of God, to teach, by way of contrast, the great lesson 
of freedom of thought and tolerance of opinion, and to put to 
eternal shame all subsequent efforts to chain the human mind. 

Some may object to our philosophy of this period of history, 
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and remind us that the introduction of the dark ages is to be 
ascribed to the irruption of the northern barbarians upon the 
south of Europe. But it should be remembered that, so far as 
the true dignity of man is concerned, there was not much left 
to be spoiled when this invasion took place. It was but the 
vulture preying upon the dead carcase, and dismembering what 
was already rotten and ready to fall to pieces. 

While this night of ages was brooding over Europe, the sci- 
ence of medicine was partially revived and cultivated by the 
Arabians. But medicine can hardly be said to have advanced 
under the auspices of its new patrons. 

The next most important epoch in the history of medicine, is 
the rise of the chemical sect, early in the fifteenth century. 
During the middle ages, alchymy was considerably practised by 
the Arabians, and found some cultivators among the monks. 
This art consisted in the performance of certain chemical experi- 
ments combined with the practice of magic; the whole being 
concealed under the mysterious veil of a cabalistic nomencla- 
ture. Alchymy had for its object the discovery of the philoso- 
pher’s stone ard the elixir of life ; the former being supposed 
to possess the power of converting the baser metals to gold, 
while in the latter was sought a universal remedy, adapted to 
cure every disease, to restore age to the bloom of youth, and to 
prolong life to an indefinite period. Thus avarice and the dread 
of death, for several successive ages, served the alchymists as a 
stimulus to invention, and led the way to many useful discove- 
ries in chemistry, though the phantom of which they were in 
pursuit, ever eluded their grasp. 

The numerous chemical facts brought to light by the alchy- 
mists, suggested the application of the principles of chemistry 
to the functions of life, the phenomena of disease, and the ad- 
ministration of remedies. The chemists held that the healthy 
functions consisted in certain processes of fermentation, that 
there were but two classes of diseases, the one consisting of a 
preponderance of acidity in the fluids of the body, the other 
characterized by an excess of alkali. Thus there could be bat 
two classes of remedies, acids and alkalies, to be administered 
according to chemical principles. This is the more matured 
form of the theory. 

The chemical sect arose with the revival of learning, when 
the works of Galen began to be read extensively. As a matter 
of course, a fierce contest arose between the Galenists and the 
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chemists. The former considered themselves the regular scien- 
tific practitioners, and of course honored the chemists with the 
title of quacks ; and it must be admitted, that the character of 
Paracelsus, the originator of the chemical sect, too richly de- 
served that appellation. Being appointed professor of medicine 
at the university of Bale, he made his début by publicly burn- 
ing before his audience the works of Galen and Avicenna, de- 
claring, that what had been written for Greece was not adapte: 
to Germany. To him, however, belongs the honor of having 
introduced into the materia medica several valuable chemical 
remedies, and, among others, the tartarized antimony. The zeal, 
however, and influence of the regular practitioners in France 
against quackery, prevailed in securing an enactment from the 
government, entirely forbidding the use of this valuable remedy. 

With the revival of learning, mathematics began to be cul- 
tivated with zeal and success, and soon excited new interest by 
their application to mechanics. How natural that medicine, 
yet feeling its weakness, should seek aid from the science then 
in vogue! Accordingly, the human body was converted into 
a machine, and all its functions into mechanical forces. Health 
was supposed to result from the harmonious action of these 
forces, and disease to arise from a disturbance of their equili- 
brium. AJ] remedies were prescribed for overcoming mechani- 
cal difficulties or obstructions. Hence arose the terms, deob- 
struents, inspissants, diluents, etc. 

In the mean time, the philosophy of Bacon had begun to 
exert an influence upon all departments of science. The pursuits 
of science no longer consisted in deductions from baseless theo- 
ries, but in the induction of general principles from observed 
facts. This philosophy communicated to the science of medi- 
cine a powerful impulse in the right direction. Human anato- 
my began to be cultivated, and in process of time has led to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood; the functions of the 
nervous system ; and, finally, to the improved state of the de- 
ap ag of physiology and pathology as they exist at the pres- 
ent day. 

Without attempting to trace further the rise and fall of sects 
in medicine, it may be well to notice some of the phases of opin- 
ion, which have presented themselves from the rise of the 
mechanical sect, to the present day. 

Early in the seventeenth century Van Helmont arose, and 
though agreeing with the chemists in considering the functions 
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of the body to consist essentially in chemical changes, yet he 
held that these changes were subject to the control of an imma- 
terial, ruling principle, which he denominated the Archeus. 
He considered medical treatment limited to co-operating with 
the Archeus; and hence skill in practice resulted from a com- 
prehension of the laws by which the Archzus operated, and in 
being able to conform to those laws. 

Ata later period, Stahl promulgated a doctrine, which, though 
allied to that of Van Helmont, differed essentially from it. He 
denied that the vital functions bore any analogy to chemical or 
mechanical phenomena; and maintained that an intelligent soul 
was the only moving and regulating force in the living body. 
The object of the practitioner was to aid the soul in overcoming 
the difficulties with which it was encumbered in a state of dis- 
ease, or, according to the representations of the opposers of the 
doctrine, to look on while nature cured the disease. 

Up to the time of Cullen, the prevailing opinion of the medi- 
cal profession fixed upon the fluids of the body as the seat of 
disease, and as the medium through which remedies exert their 
curative effects. Cullen located disease in the soft solids, giving 
to the nervous system a controlling influence over the morbid 
phenomena. He held that disease consisted in a spasmodic, or 
atonic state of some of the systems of the organs. Hence the 
objects to be aimed at in applying remedies was, to relax spasm 
or to increase the tone of the system. 

Thus the medical profession was divided into the two sects of 
Humoralists and Solidists. There has been much warm discus- 
sion of the points in controversy between these two sects, but 
medical opinion seems to be settling down into a modification 
and combination of the opinions of both parties. 

It would be improper to omit to notice in this place a modifi- 
cation, which the doctrines of Cullen received in the hands of 
Brown. He reduced all diseases to two classes, sthenic and 
asthenic, corresponding to Cullen’s spasmodic and atonic classes. 
The system of Brown was more simple and captivating than 
that of Cullen, as it only recognized the increase or diminution 
of the energy of the body above or below the healthy standard 
as constituting all diseases, without attempting to limit the 
sthenic or asthenic states of the system to any specific mani- 
festation, such as spasm or relaxation. Hence medicines were 
to be administered for the purpose of increasing or diminishing 
strength, according as the disease was decided to be one of 
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debility or of excessive energy. The doctrines of Brown spread 
extensively over Europe, and for a long time held supreme 
sway in Italy. 

It need only be remarked, that nature would not submit to 
the simplifying process of the Brunonian theory; and that in 
spite of a simple nomenclature, disease has obstinately persisted 
in presenting itself to the eye of observation and experience 
under all its ancient protean types and forms. Of course, the 
theory of Brown onda not long stand in an age and country 
where facts were cautiously and extensively observed. 

Homeeopathy is the last medical theory which has excited 
much interest in the profession. This doctrine was originated 
about fifty years since by Hahnemann, a German physician. It 
places but little value in anatomy, physiology or pathology, but 
professes to have discovered an infallible edie of practice, based 
upon mere symptoms. The Homeopathist claims that a dis- 
ease is to be removed by prescribing a remedy which produces 
a similar disease in a healthy person. This doctrine has not 
found very general favor with the profession, though there are 
homeopathic practitioners in most of the large cities in this 
country and Euro 

Such are some of the prominent points in the history of med- 
icine from its origin to the present day. This brief sketch, 
meagre as it is, is rich in instruction to every reflecting mind. 
We see in it the origin and history of those influences which 
have retarded or promoted the progress of medical science, 
down to the present day. 

Among the prominent influences, which have exerted a con- 
trolling sway over the progress of medical science, may be 
mentioned, superstition. Nor let it be said that this influence 
has ceased to operate at the present day. It is true we do not 
see it in the gross forms in which it prevailed under the practice 
of the ancient priests and the monks of the middle ages. But 
it is still true, that the great mass of ignorant people look upon 
the practice of medicine with a kind of superstitious wonder, 
and regard a skilful physician as something more than human. 
And there are not wanting among physicians, those styling 
themselves regular practitioners, who foster these low preju- 
dices, and, like the ancient priests, seek to wheedle superstition 
and ignorance into a belief of their own infallibility. The very 
fact that quackery still exists and finds a liberal public patron- 
age, shows that superstitious credulity and ignorant and shame- 
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less pretension still live to curse the science of medicine and 
impede its onward progress. 

This point is of sufficient importance to justify a brief analy- 
sis of its operation in retarding the progress of medical 
science. What then is quackery? Quackery or charlatanry 
may be defined to be, the taking advantage of the prejudices or 
ignorance of a community for the advancement of one’s own 
reputation or interests. 

Quackery shows itself under two prominent aspects. In one 
it is the ignorant boasting pretender, with his pockets full of 
roots and herbs retailing secret nostrums. This description of 
quacks finds but little countenance in an intelligent community. 

But there is another form of quackery which puts forth high 
claims to respectability. It assumes a grave, scientific aspect. 
The quack of this class prides himself upon his regular educa- 
tion, and is ever the first to cry out quack upon every one who 
has not been regularly installed like himself. He has a great 
horror for every thing which cannot be substantiated by the 
book. He resists every innovation; for to admit the possibility 
of any thing new in medicine, would be to relinquish his own 
claim to infallibility. He feels himself insulted by the least 
suggestion from an individual who is not, like himself, equipped 
with a diploma. He is careful to cast a veil of mystery over 


his own knowledge, or what he would be thought to know, by 
parading on all occasions the loftiest phrase of nosological no- 
menclature. His science, which he holds up as perfectly infal- 
lible, is a noble match for Hudibras’s religion, 


A dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it. 


We do not hesitate to declare it as our belief, that this learned 
quackery has been one of the most influential causes in retard- 
ing the progress of medical science. It has often been true of 
it, that it has taken away the key of knowledge, and refus- 
ing to enter itself into the temple of truth, it has maliciously 
hindered those who would enter in. Thus it has ever happened, 
that every new addition to the stock of medical knowledge has 
encountered a fierce conflict with these soi-disant regular prac- 
titioners. Thus the useful discoveries of Paracelsus were firm] 
resisted and finally banished from France by law, through the 
influence of these learned quacks. It was the same spirit, that 
for a long time denied Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of 
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the blood, which-is now universally received as a true expres- 
sion of facts. 

A little reflection upon the controversies which have contin- 
ued to divide the medical profession down to the present day, 
will show that the spirit of dogmatism, as also that of empiri 
cism, are not yet extinct. Dogmatists as well as empirics are 
no rare curiosities at the present day. The partisans of theory 
and the partisans of fact still live and act among us, though 
less definitely arranged into sects than formerly. The existence 
of one party creates the necessity for the other, to cultivate a 
portion of the field of inquiry, which would otherwise be left 
unoccupied. The one party profess to be able to thread the dark 
and intricate labyrinths of nature, by the light of general theo- 
ries, without the drudgery of collecting and carrying along a 
backload of useless facts. The other party, expressing their 
contempt for all theories, are content to follow the footsteps of 
experience through whatever humble walks they may lead. 

The advanced state of the inductive logic at the present day 
enables us to detect the errors of each party, and to combine 
the elements of truth in both doctrines into a harmonious sys- 
tem, alike commended by reason, and its application to practi- 
cal purposes, Both the empirics and dogmatists have alike 
deviated from the true principles of inductive philosophy ; but 
their observations have taken place in opposite directions. This 
will become plain by a brief analysis of the true philosophical! 
method of questioning nature. This method embraces three 
essential elements, induction, deduction, and verification ; that is, 
the inferring of general principles from facts, the deducing of 
specific applications of these principles to untried cases, and the 
verifying of this application by observation or experiments. 

Thus, the observation of facts led to the inference of the Jaw, 
that all bodies mutually attract each other in the direction of a 
line uniting their centres of gravity. Newton, in reflecting 
upon this law, deduced the principle that gravitation is the reg- 
ulating force which controls the motions of the planets in their 
orbits. This deduction was verified by those mathematical cal- 
culations whieh proved the identity of the force which retains 
the moon in its orbit, with that which attracts a falling body to 
the surface of the earth. This, it will be seen, is a middle 
course between extreme empiricism on the one hand, and ultra 
dogmatism on the other. Empiricism, when carried to the ex- 
treme, degrades inductive philosophy to the mere drudgery of 
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picking up facts, permitting, perhaps, a few meagre inferences 
from the facts. Ultra dogmatism runs wild amid baseless theo- 
ries, or evaporates into mystical transcendentalism. Empiricism 
has such a hunger for facts, that it swallows the grossest ab- 
surdities as facts. Dogmatism is so enamored with theory, that 
it cannot stop to collect facts for the frame-work of its struc- 
tures, but consents to build with the lightest materials that can 
be drawn from the airy domains of a fertile imagination. Its 
most substantial and splendid fabrics are often of the lightest 
gossamer, studded with the dew drops of the morning, doomed 
to disappear before the blazing sun of truth, or to be swept by 
the first breath of sound philosophy. Empiricism views nature 
as an endless multiplicity ; and in the domain of medicine, every 
disease becomes an individual entity, with its corresponding 
specific remedy. Dogmatism views nature not only as a unity, 
but as one and the same with its own baseless theories. In the 
practice of medicine it aims its remedies at the phantoms of its 
own creation, and not at the real morbid state of the body ; and 
fortunate is that patient, who, assailed by disease on the one 
hand, and by a theoretic quack on the other, does not perish 
between the two fires. 

The analysis of the inductive philosophy, which we have given 
above, suggests the remedy for the errors of both extremes. 
Search for facts; and let your search be limited only by the range 
of the visible creation, and by the extant records of all time. 
From facts thus obtained proceed cautiously to the construc- 
tion of general theories. From these theories deduce principles 
for your guidance in practice and future research. Then, by a 
course of careful observation, test the soundness of your deduc- 
tions. If confirmed by experience, adhere to them as an inte- 
gral part of science ; if opposed by experience, cast them aside 
as so much useless lumber. 

Under this head it is important to suggest two cautions: first, 
with regard to the collection of facts to serve as a basis for gene- 
ral theories ; secondly, with regard to the verification of the de- 
ductions from theory. 

The spirit of empiricism tempts to the adoption of mere delu- 
sive appearances as facts, while the pride of dogmatism discred- 
its and sneers at all facts which conflict with its own beloved 
theories, especially if they happen to be of an extra-professional 
origin, or may be thought to smell of quackery. What is need- 
ed, then, is a close, yet candid scrutiny of every thing which 
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comes forward with the claim of being a fact. A certain degree 
of skepticism on this point is necessary, in order to avoid being 
imposed upon by mere appearances. It is not, however, the skep- 
ticism of pride which we would recommend, but that which 
springs from a sincere love of the truth, and is ever ready can- 
didly to examine all claims, by whomsoever urged. A fact, then, 
' should not be rejected with disdain, because it is brought for- 
| ward by a homeeopathist, a Thomsonian, a quack, or even by a 
sage femme. 
ree ia The second caution has reference to the verification of deduc- 
| 7 tions from general theories. It has been a great evil in the sci- 
Ei ence of medicine, that the partisans of theory have too often 
Fi bt been so much in love with their own generalizations, as to re- 
ng gard not only their theories, but all the deductions from them, 
iq as absolute truth. Hence they entirely omit the process of veri- 
fication, so essential an element in the logic of induction. All] 
the failures in the application of their principles, are attributed 
to the untoward influence of extraneous circumstances, without 
their ever having once dreamed that there could be any unsound- 
ness in their theories, or any errors in the principles of practice 
deduced from them. Does a patient recover,—the recovery is 
claimed as a triumph of the physician’s peculiar mode of practice. 
} a Does the patient die,—his death is easily accounted for by the 
; violence of the disease, by some unfortunate exposure, or perhaps 
by some failure on the part of the patient in carrying out the 
rey directions of his physician ; while perhaps the partisans of ano- 
ipa ther theory, equally blinded by prejudice, would trace the death 
Baie directly to the treatment, and would consider every recovery un- 
| der the practice in question, as a fortunate escape from the most 
imminent peril. 
We have, in the history of the treatment of typhus fever, a 
; striking illustration of the errors in practice, resulting from ap- 
plying to the treatment of disease hasty theoretical deductions. 
: At the close of the last century, while the doctrines of Cullen 
and Brown were in vogue, typhus fever, being considered a dis- 
ease of debility, was treated by the most violent course of stimu- 
| lation. This practice was at length succeeded by the treatment 
UF by cold affusion, introduced by Dr. Currie of Liverpool, 1798, 
iE and recommended by the usual array of theoretical speculations 
i and alleged facts. This treatment was speedily supplanted by 
" that copious blood-letting, which was still more short-lived than 
either of its predecessors. Thus, in the short space of forty years, 
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three widely different modes of treatment of the same disease 
gained general prevalence, and were, each in its turn, supplanted 
by a new aspirant for general favor. It is easy to trace, in this 
example, the incautious application to practice of theoretical 
principles, and the almost entire neglect at the outset to apply 
to these principles the logical process of verification. 

The remedy for these evils is obvious, viz. a cautious skepti- 
cism in verifying the practical principles which are deduced 
from theory. But let it be here remarked, that in no branch of 
science is the process of verification so difficult as in that of 
medicine. The phenomena which fall under the observation of 
the physician depend upon such a complication of causes, that 
it is often impossible to assign to any individual circumstance 
its appropriate share of efficiency in a given case. In the ex- 
perimental sciences, any theoretical deduction may often be con- 
firmed or refuted by a few experiments, occupying as many 
hours or perhaps minutes. This cannot be done in medicine. 
Every principle of humanity, as well as of morality, forbids a 
course of wanton experimenting on human life. The physician 
is generally limited to a slow and toilsome course of observation 
for testing the soundness of his deductions. But the medical 
profession have been often unjustly reproached with making ex- 
periments. There are circumstances in which a physician is 
justified in making what may in a certain sense be called an ex- 
periment. Where the experience of the past furnishes nothing 
satisfactory in the case, and where a physician, by a careful ob- 
servation of facts has formed a theory upon the subject, and has 
logically deduced his principles of practice from his theory, he 
has a right to test the validity of his principles by applying them 
to practice. For the only alternative in this case is, between 
doing nothing and following the course marked out above. 
The former course has been justly satirized as a meditation on 
death, the latter course is putting forth the only rational effort 
for the relief of suffering humanity. Never to allow the physi- 
cian to apply to practice principles which have been logically 
deduced from well-grounded premises, though he may never 
before have seen them applied to the treatment of disease, would 
be to doom the science of medicine to eternal extinction, or to 
send it back again to the dens of superstition. Such a restric- 
tion would have cut off the human race from the untold bless- 
ings of the immortal discovery of Jenner, vaccination. The same 
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is true of the most important principles of medical and surgical 
practice. ; : 

To return again to the brief historical sketch which we have 
endeavored to present, we are forcibly reminded of the influence 
of prevailing opinions and passing events upon the current of 
medical history. At an age when thinking minds were involved 
in the mazes of an idolatrous superstition, the practice of medi- 
cine consisted in the application of mystical rites and ceremo- 
nies ; and books which treated of astrology and magic were the 
elementary treatises which constituted a necessary introduction to 
the practice of the healing art. When the philosophy of Pytha- 

oras arose, this was seized upon as a basis of medical science. 
When the philosophy of mechanics came into vogue, the human 
body was forthwith converted into a machine, and all diseases 
and all remedies became mechanical forces. The chemical dis- 
coveries of the alchymists soon transformed the body into a che- 
mical laboratory, and all the phenomena of health and disease 
were reduced to fermentation and the play of affinities between 
acids and alkalies. The spiritualism of Van Helmont and Stahl 
seems to have sprouted up from the fertile soil of scholastic 
metaphysics. The discoveries of Haller, and particularly his 
doctrine of irritability and sensibility, laid the foundation for 
Cullen’s doctrine of spasm and atony, and for Brown’s sthenic 
and asthenic pathology. It would not be difficult, if time per- 
mitted, to trace the influence upon the science of medicine of 
many other discoveries and prevailing opinions. 

The hungry avidity with which the science of medicine has 
seized upon every new doctrine and every new discovery which 
have, from time to time, varied the phases of human opinion, sug- 
gests to the mind the image of the genius of famine standing 
upon the shore of the stream of time, now watching in moody 
silence its noiseless flow, now clutching with clamorous eager- 
ness any object that may float within its reach, and perhaps soon 
quitting its hold to grasp at some new floating body that may 
happen to catch its eye. This, however, is no mere picture of 
the delusions of the past. Such must, in some sense, be the 
position of the science of medicine in all ages. Medicine must 
ever exact contributions from every field of science, and every 
walk of art. Its search after truth must ever be boundless, yield- 
ing, however, to the chastening influence of the inductive logic 
to curb its erratic tendencies. Every system of medical practice, 
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which has deserved the name of a system, has embraced within 
it important truth. Its main error has been its claim of exclu- 
sive right to the domain of medicine. The rival doctrines of 
dogmatism and empiricism were both based upon true and im- 
portant principles, and the same is true of other opinions which 
have prevailed in medicine. The human body is indeed a ma- 
chine of wonderful mechanism, and moved by forces the most 
subtle and powerful. It is also a chemical laboratory, in which 
matter is wrought into forms and combined into compounds, 
which defy the most elaborate processes of art to imitate. It 
is, moreover, endowed with a distinct vitality, which controls 
and harmonizes the principles of mechanics and chemistry in 
subserviency to its own uses. And, above all, it is the theatre 
of spiritual manifestations, which are dependent upon it for their 
healthy condition, and exert a controlling influence over all its 
functions. Thus it will be seen that man is subject to mechani- 
cal, chemical, vital, and spiritual laws. Hence a familiar ac- 
quaintance with all these laws of our being becomes a neces- 
sary qualification for the successful practice of the science of 
medicine. 

If the foregoing remarks have any foundation in truth, the 
successful cultivation of the science of medicine demands the 
exercise of the loftiest and best powers of the human mind—the 
most acute discrimination in scrutinizing nature, and sifting the 
records of fact—a far-seeing sagacity to penetrate the mists 
of theoretical error—a far-reaching grasp of intellect to com- 
pass the widest range of generalization. It is not pretended 
that moderate capacities, accompanied with caution and sound 
judgment, may not be successful in the practice of medicine. 
But it is only to the most gifted minds that we are to look for 
an enlargement of the boundaries of the science. 

Let us say, in conclusion, the profession of medicine should 
never be sought as a mere means to a livelihood. This would 
be to degrade a noble science tc a mercenary end. The life of 
a good physician is one of intellectual toil and active beneficence, 
for which he deserves to reap the rich rewards of an industrious 
and honorable pursuit. It should ever be the great aim and 
effort of all the cultivators of medical science, to maintain for 
their profession this noble, this truly honorable rank. Then will 
the practice of medicine cease to be a by-word and a jest, and 
all liberal and enlightened minds will acknowledge it to be 
fraught with substantial blessings to the human race. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Review or Gres.ey’s TREATISE ON PREACHING. 


Ecclesiastes Anglicanus: being a Treatise on Preaching, as 
adapted toa Church of England Congregation ; in a series 
of letters to a young Clergyman. By the Rev. W. Gresley, 

1. A., late student of Christ’s Church. — First American 
edition, with supplementary notes. By the Rev. Benjamin 
I. Haight, A. M., Professor in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Prot. Epis. Church, in the United States. 


Ir is obvious to every one, who has had occasion to make the 
search, that hitherto very little comparatively has been written 
upon the art of preaching; and that but a small part of what 
has been written, is well written. We look in vain for a com- 
plete treatise, a thoroughly digested and well arranged system 
of principles and rules to guide and aid us in our preparations 
for the pulpit. The Homiletics of Dr. Porter come the nearest 
to such a system of any thing extant. Had he gone over the 
whole ground as he himself marked it out, we should have had 
reason to be very well satisfied with his work. Dr. Porter was 
a finished and safe, rather than a strong and original man: he 
had more fact than fancy, more judgment than genius; he did 
more to mould and guide than to rouse and nerve a young man. 
Though a pupil in his keeping might not go very fast, he very 
certainly would not go astray. The work on preaching which, 
in the English language, stands next to Dr. Porter’s for com- 
pleteness and system, is the treatise of Dr. Campbell on Pulpit 
Eloquence. He is more profound and philosophical than Dr. 
Porter, but does not furnish so much that is practical and direct- 
ly available to the preacher. There are other treatises still less 
complete, and far less relevant to the preacher’s work in our 
times. Claude’s Essay has many good things in it, but it 
operates too much like a machine: it contributes to make the 
preacher formal and artificial. Sturtevant’s Manual, a modern 
English work, being based upon Claude, is liable to most of the 
objections which are valid against Claude. In addition, it is too 
voluminous—far too bulky for the weight. If the author had 
given us more principles, and fewer extended, lumbering ex- 
amples, there might have been reduction in the quantity, which 
would have greatly improved the quality of the work. Mr. 
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Gresley’s treatise is a decided improvement upon Sturtevant’s 
on the score of bulk; the American edition of the former 
being a duodecimo of a little more than three hundred pages ; 
the English edition of the latter an octavo of nearly eight hun- 
dred pages. Many others have written more or less extensively 
on the preacher’s work: Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, among 
the Fathers; Erasmus at the time of the Reformation; Abbé 
Maury and Fenelon in France ; Bishop Wilkins, Gregory, and 
Fordyce, in England; some in our own country: from the 
works of these many valuable principles and hints may be 
derived. 

Mr. Gresley’s Treatise is in the form of letters, because he 
“ considered it, on the whole, as well suited as any other for an 
elder person to convey instruction to a young friend.” There 
are in the whole thirty-three letters, with afew pages of 
supplementary notes corrected and arranged by the American 
Editor. 

After an introductory letter, which opens with the ponderous 
sentiment, that a minister ought to write his own sermons, a 
sentiment which in this country we can hardly conceive to be 
seriously uttered, the author enters upon his work, dividing it 
into four parts,—the first part consisting of eleven letters on the 
matter of a sermon ; the second part, of seven letters on style ; 
the third part, of ten letters “on the method of composing ;” 
the fourth part, of four letters “on delivery.” This general 
division and arrangement is very well; but the disposition of 
subordinate trpics we cannot in all cases account for. Under 
the first general division, “ the matter of a sermon,” five of the 
eleven letters relate directly to the aim and qualifications of the 
preacher,—his general character; his frame of mind; his char- 
acter for goodness; and his character for intellect and good sense. 
In the third part, “on the method of composing,” we have 
treated, the choice of a subject, exordium, discussion, applica- 
tion, and conclusion, which, as the main parts of a sermon, we 
think should have been treated by themselves. A prominent 
fault in the work, as it strikes us, is in the arrangement—the 
disposition of the material; and this we find to be a leading 
fault in sermons. The grand beauty of a discourse, or book, is 
to have every thing in its place. This felicity of arrangement 
saves repetition,—contributes to clearness, brevity, strength, and 
progress. 

In one of the letters upon gaining the confidence of hearers, 
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the author goes rather minutely into a consideration of the 
selection and management of arguments. Under the head of 
exordium, divisions are discoursed upon somewhat particularly. 
When upon illustrations, the author runs out upon the subject of 
authority. There are other similar instances. The writer 
seems to be easily led off from his main point. Were there 
fewer digressions, a more rigid holding of the mind to the sub- 
ject in hand; were there less of loose particularity, and a more 
thorough canvassing and clear setting forth of the great princi- 

les of sermon writing, we should like the book better. As it 
is, we like it very well, not for its originality, its profoundness, 
or completeness ; for it has not these, nor does the author claim 
them for his work: we like it for its general good sense, sound 
views, and its many valuable directions and hints. 

Having given a very general outline of the work and taken 
some exceptions to matters of arrangement, it may be interest- 
ing to give a somewhat rapid view of the filling up. 

The author takes us over the great field of topics or subjects 
for the pulpit, thus suggesting to us the great variety of matters 
upon which it will be proper to preach; in our judgment a 
rather gratuitous service. In the chapter upon gaining the 
confidence of the hearers, he shows how the preacher may do 
it; namely—1, by exhibiting to them his divine commission as 
teacher ; 2, by showing goodness of character; 3, by showing 
a friendly disposition toward them; 4, by showing ability to 
instruct them. He speaks, in the next place, of argument, 
which, as used in sermons, is chiefly derived from scripture 
assertion and example ; and of illustration, by which the truth is 
made clear, convincing, and adhesive; and then of the methods 
direct and indirect by which the passions may be moved, show- 
ing that a certain copiousness and vividness of description, and 
appeals to the imagination by lively graphic images, are requir- 
ed to effect this end. He proceeds to speak of style under the 
common heads of perspicuity, force, and elegance. He would 
have his readers understand, that “ plainness of speech is very 
different from familiarity or vulgarity.” He would have the 
preacher avoid “a tone of affected condescension,” and not 
speak to men in the language of children. He thinks that more 
embellishment and finish of style are required for the city than 
the country congregation ; for both a simple elegance is prefer- 
able to a continual coarseness. He speaks of style “as depen- 
dent upon the choice of werds,” the rule here being—“ to use 
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specific and appropriate words.” He censures Tillotson for 
having altered the received phraseology, and saying, “ Refor- 
mation instead of conversion ; virtue instead of godliness ; vice 
instead of sin ;” and the author of Lectures on Prophecy for 
employing such uncommon words, as, “ extravagate, deletion, 
excision, correption.” He speaks of style “ as dependent upon 
the number of words.” Here “two extremes are to be avoid- 
ed—too great conciseness and excessive prolixity. The two 
may be sometimes wrought together and reconciled.”’ “ If you 
find you have written a sentence which is somewhat heavy, and 
which cannot readily be either broken up or omitted, you may 
correct it, by adding to the end of it something pithy or con- 
cise.” “ A sentence so constructed may be compared to a 
heavy lance tipped with steel: it has weight at its point.’ 
Sometimes a spreading copiousness is both beautiful and forci- 
ble, giving opportunity to the excited mind to linger upon a 
cherished subject or scene. He speaks of style “ as dependent 
on the arrangement of the words:” the principle here is, that 
the main idea be put in that situation where it will be most 
prominent and apparent. “Silver and gold have I none.” 
The forms of interrogation, antithesis, and climax, conduce to 
clearness and force. 

Great importance is attached to a skilful use of connectives 
in sermon writing. The following fine, though in its applica- 
tion, extravagant remark, is quoted from Coleridge: “ A close 
reasoner, and a good writer in general, may be known by the 
pertinent use of connectives. .. . . In your modern books, for 
the most part, the sentences in a page have the same connexion 
with each other as marbles in a bag; they touch without 
adhering.” 

“On the method of composing” the author gives us some 
helps for collecting materials; furnishing us somewhat after the 
plan of Aristotle’s “ Topics”? with sixteen questions, by the use 
of which, the preacher may conjure up thoughts which other- 
wise would probably have never appeared. These “ Topics ” 
seem to us to be a sort of machine for thinking, and especially 
useful to those whose thinking power is the feebler part. We 
fully agree with Dr. Watts, that “persons of any invention or 
imagination need not go knocking at the door of the topics to 
help them out of their difficulties.” The author treats of the 
lecture, and the expository sermon: the former being a loose 
unconnected comment; the latter, being conducted with a view 
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to some principal point. He introduces “ text-sermons,”’ called 
by Dr. Porter and others textual, by which he means “ such as 
consist mainly in the discussion of a text ;”—also subject-ser- 
mons, commonly called topical, by which he means those of 
which the text is little more than a motto. The advantage of 
the former is that they are more scriptural ; of the latter, that 
they have more unity. Then follow remarks upon the “ appli- 
cation and the conclusion.” Wherein consists the advantage 
of separating these two, application and conclusion, which are 
separated by the author, does not readily appear ; because it 
does not readily appear what there can be beyond a good ap- 
plication. Any thing after this in the way of recapitulation 
“with something added thereto,”—any thing in the form of 
prayer or doxology, if at all extended, can only diminish the 
force of what preceded. _It seems to us essentially puerile and 
enfeebling—not to add ridiculous,—for the preacher, in the use 
of one of our author’s formulas of conclusion, to say in winding 
off—* Let me beseech you, my beloved brethren, to keep this 
important point impressed on your hearts to the last day of your 
lives.” About as puerile as it would be for him to beseech his 
beloved hearers to go home and cry the rest of the day over the 
pathetic things he has been saying to them. This certainly is 
very little preferable to the manner of those whom the author 
speaks of, who invariably end their sermons with “ life ever- 
lasting,”"—a very good end to our earthly probation, not so 
good an ending for all our sermons. 

After disposing of the conclusion, Mr. G. takes up the sub- 
jects,—* of the management of the voice,”—* of oratorical ac- 
tion and expression.” He justly attaches great importance to 
the delivery: recommends that special attention be paid to 
distinctness of utterance, not mere loudness of sound, as a 
preacher may bellow and yet not be intelligibly heard,—also, 
to an erect position in the pulpit; let the face be toward the 
congregation: finally, to emphasis. The force of a preacher 
depends very much upon the spirit and style of the emphasis. 
Earnestness we are told is an indispensable excellence—a varied 
and natural manner should be sought—rather moderate gesticu- 
lation is preferable, with an open animated countenance, a look- 
ing and significant eye. The author finally touches briefly on 
the subject of extemporaneous preaching—on the whole prefers 
that ministers, as a general thing, write their sermons, and in 
delivering them dismiss their reading tones, and preach them 
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with earnestness and freedom. He thinks that extemporaneous 
preaching is more suitable for remote villages than for the 
populous town. The preacher will find great advantage in the 
extemporaneous facility for his lectures and other occasions, and 
should diligently cultivate it. To aid in the cultivation, a few 
rules are given ; of which the most valuable is taken from Lord 
Brougham’s advice to a young lawyer. The substance of this 
advice is, that facility, fluency, be first acquired—and that this 
be acquired by a habit of easy writing, by talking a great deal 
in company, and by speaking on every opportunity without 
much regard to correctness, but at first, sacrificing every thing to 
fluency; and when this is acquired by the aforesaid process, 
then by care and effort in another direction, “ convert this kind 
of easy speaking into chaste eloquence.” 

The greater part of the ground gone over in the work is of 
general interest and application. _ Still it is true, as the author 
remarks, that the work is intended more especially for preach- 
ers in the Episcopal Church or “the Church.” There are fre- 
quent allusions in it to “ the Church,” the Litany, the saints, 
and the festivals, which are of no service to ministers belonging 
to a church which has no fellowship with these Romish super- 
stitions and peculiarities. Mr. Gresley enjoins his preacher, as 
a means of gaining the confidence of his hearers, to let them 
know that he has received a divine commission to teach them ; 
“to set forth discreetly but boldly the doctrine of apostolic 
succession.” How it is, that insisting upon this doctrine can 
promote the hearer’s confidence in the preacher, it is not very 
easy to see: for many in every discerning auditory would have 
but little respect for that man’s understanding, who should insist 
upon a doctrine, in support of which he could bring no valid 
argument,—which indeed is beyond the possibility of being 
proved. Whoever has carefully read Archbishop Whately’s 
book of Logic, or his logic in the book he has written upon the 
“Kingdom of Christ,’ will be willing to let all such baseless 
and arrogant assumptions alone. Contempt, rather than con- 
fidence, will be administered from many quarters, as the just 
reward of all labors in that line. The work of Mr. Gresley is, 
we think, on the whole better adapted to the formation of 
preachers for the Church of England, than of Congregational 
or Presbyterian preachers. The treatise reminds us often of a 
church of England sermon—taken as a whole very good,— 
sensible, but rather tame, loose, ranging, partaking somewhat 
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more of the negative than the positive element. It has not 
compactness, stringency, fervor, boldness, and point enough to 
construct the thorough and searching orthodox New England 
preacher. 
But we are not prepared to dismiss the work till we have 
called attention to and remarked upon some of our author’s 
rinciples and suggestions. It is well said that “a text should 
be a weighty and important sentence of Scripture.” Sometimes 
we find very solid and good sermons built upon very trivial 
passages ; even upon single words, which may mean nothing or 
any thing. This extreme economy in the matter of texts, which 
is sometimes studied, would be more defensible, were there a 
scarcity in the article of Scripture—were the word of the Lord 
as precious in our days as in some that have gone before. As 
it is, we are not straitened in this quarter. However, the oppo- 
site is equally to be avoided. “ Long texts and short sermons” 
are not in our judgment the most effective form or apportion- 
ment, though our author seems to approve of such an arrange- 
ment. While the text should be sententious and weighty, it 
should be the aim to have the proposition and the sermon 
equally so. Let the peculiar spirit, point, and force of the text 
be carried out in the sermon, and pervade and characterize the 
sermon. Sometimes there is a falling away from the peculiar 
elevation and energy of the text, so great and sudden, as to be 
painfully jolting. Something of this sort is experienced in 
Cooper’s sermon, referred to by the author, on the text, “ What 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul,”—upon which the preacher raises the proposition, 
“that the man who, for the sake of worldly happiness, however 
reat, shall lose his own soul, makes a most foolish bargain.” 
San this proposition arrest or impress us? No. While the 
text is amazingly forcible, as a sublime unanswered interroga- 
tive, the proposition, as a solemnly stated truism, is amazingly 
feeble,—somewhat like gravely asserting, preparatory to proof, 
that the earth is indeed greater than a mole-hillL We think the 
author errs exceedingly in his remark, “ that the text as com- 
pared with the subject is of secondary importance.’”’ The text, 
unless a mere motto, which it should rarely be, contains the 
subject—the great idea of the sermon ; of course, to say that it 
is of secondary importance, is a little like saying that God’s 
word is secondary to man’s. 
Mr. Gresley gives some salutary cautions to young clergy- 
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men—those who are just from their studies, lest, in the choice 
of their subjects, they have too much of the abstruse and diffi- 
cult, to the neglect of the common and the practical. The fact, 
that their own minds have been prominently employed and 
deeply interested in profound disquisitions, almost insensibly 
leads them into this region. They imagine they can interest 
others with truths of this sort, because they lie fresh and glow- 
ing in their own minds. They may think, perhaps, that they 
shall gain the credit of shedding new light upon points which 
have puzzled older and stronger heads than theirs. But they 
mistake ordinarily in both these respects. They fail in exciting 
the interest or shedding forth the Tight they anticipated ; and 
the failure is made probable, not to say, inevitable, by the pre- 
judice which is commonly awakened in the audience upon the 
very announcement of a subject of this difficult character. The 
people are not willing to hear us on these profound and baffling 
matters till we have scquired some experience and maturity. 
The prejudice may be an unreasonable one; still it is not well 
to encounter it, and have our hearers fear that we are getting 
beyond our depth, and that it would have been more profitable 
both for them and us, had we, instead of writing so presumptu- 
ously, heeded the good sense embodied in that blunt old stanza— 


“ O, Lord, my heart not haughty is, 
Mine eyes not lofty be, 
Nor do I deal in matters great, 
Or things too high for me.” 


The author is unquestionably wise in advising his preacher to 
make his own schemes to his sermons,—advice probably rather 
hard to be followed in a land so flooded with “ Hore Homi- 
letice,” and other helps, as is the parent land, and where bor- 
rowing is sanctioned by so high authority, and is so reputable. 
Mr. G. adds, “I do not say that you are never to avail your- 
self of such helps. Should you have a large parish under your 
care, and three or four sermons a week to prepare, or should 
you arrive at the dignity of an Arch-deacon, and have the care 
of all the churches upon you daily, then in order to husband 
your time, you need not scruple to employ such aid.” It is dif- 
ficult to conceive that the writer is not jesting in this passage : 
certainly it is a very strange idea, that as a preacher advances 
n maturity and strength, A may depend more upon these ex- 
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traneous helps,—may more entirely give himself up to leading 
strings. 4 

In the part on composing, the author has some good remarks 
upon leaving out, and what is to be left out of the sermon. “ A 
sermon is too short a composition to allow of digressions,” or 
rubbish of any kind, we may add. “It is a hard task,” says 
Dean Swift, “but he who wishes to be a forcible preacher 
must submit to it, viz. to cut off without regret or mercy whatever 
is superfluous.” It is not only hard, it seems to be really im- 
practicable to some men, they are so exceedingly partial to all 
they produce: just so sure as a thought comes into their head, 
it will go down on the paper. There being no culling of the 
thoughts, of course there are many which serve no other pur- 
pose than to debilitate and make intolerably tedious. With 
some there is an ambition to show how much they can say on 
every topic of discourse. They do actually say quite too much: 
and then they favor us with glimpses of what they might say, 
if time would permit. A very sensible old lady, speaking of 
the preaching of her minister, who had cultivated oratory more 
than most ministers, said, “She liked Mr. A *s sermons 
very well, but thought she should like them better if he did not 
amplify out so much.” 

he author would have the preacher leave out of his sermons, 
all strained novelties and curious mysteries and speculations,— 
all unnecessary controversies,—old buried heresies,—all party 
politics,—for the most part, irony, sarcasm, and witticisms. 
“Ne quid nimis,” let there be nothing in excess, is a capital 
precept,—no excess in argument, ornament, nor in quantity. 
Let the preacher never take up time in proving what every 
hearer admits, or, if not thus admitted, no argument will secure 
the admission. If the preacher steps aside to fortify, by trains 
of reasoning, what the mind spontaneously assents to, he loses 
his hold on the attention, interest flags, and it is labor worse 
than thrown away. It is not very uncommon for young preach- 
ers elaborately to commit this fault, and fail in conviction from 
an excess of argument. The following is a valuable paragraph 
on the subject of ornament. 

* Let not your metaphors nor illustrations be far-fetched,— 
like ‘truths which are wrung from the subject;’ but let them 
‘ flow freely like the juice of the grape from the first pressing of 
the vintage.’ Do not exhaust your subject: let there not be 
too many brilliant and sparkling passages; they weary, and 
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distract the hearer: a striking truth which would have been 
well remembered and deeply rooted, is driven out, by some- 
thing equally or more striking immediately following: just as 
the traveller’s mind is overloaded and his admiration wearied 
by a too rapid succession of novel and striking sights. It is 
necessary that there should be repose,—that is to say, after a 
burst of brilliant language and ideas, should succeed some plain 
truth or narrative dressed in the simplest garb: Many eloquent 
sermons are spoiled by neglect of this rule.” 

In this chapter on excess, the preacher is counselled to 
“avoid too hasty and unqualified assertions, as when Paley 
says, that the scripture which speaks of regeneration, conver- 
sion, new birth, means nothing—that is, nothing ¢o us.”” There 
is another species of excessive, unqualified statement, into 
which preachers—more particularly in their early efforts—not 
unfrequently fall. They throw too much absoluteness into their 
assertions—too much coloring into their pictures. For exam- 
ple, the declarations which are made respecting the depravity 
of the natural heart are sometimes so sweeping as to despoil it 
of every social virtue and amiable sympathy. In the zeal and 
effort to be faithful, the preacher places before us a demon, and 
not a fallen man. Again, in speaking of the Christian charac- 
ter, (not as it might be, but as it generally is,) it is clothed with 
a degree of perfection which is not in accordance with the liv- 
ing reality. There is assigned to it a pureness of motive, a 
heavenliness of temper and affection, a strength of faith, a 
brightness and stability of hope, a fervor and prevalence of de- 
votion, an easy triumph in the conflicts of temptation,—all these 
so free from opposite and debasing ingredients, that the picture 
has no correspondence in the ordinary realities of religious ex- 
perience. So in speaking of the joys of piety and the consola- 
tions of those who trust in God, they are the high and uniform 
felicities of a spirit in glory, rather than the varying emotions 
of one still struggling with sin,—contending against strong and 
wily foes, occasionally weeping in the anguish of a temporary 
defeat,—prostrate in the agony of unutterable supplication. 
Mr. Foster designates this as a fault in the preaching of Rev. 
Robert Hall. 

The design of these unqualified assertions and representations, 
is probably to come with more power upon the mind, and with 
deeper impression into the heart. But is this the actual effect— 
especially in the description of depravity ? Certainly not, but 
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the opposite. Instead of convincing and impressing, the effect 
is to shut more firmly against the truth some minds, which might 
have been shaken from their position of unbelief by statements 
and reasonings so modified as to correspond with, and secure a 
response from, the feelings and sentiments so universally abiding 
within. There are some in almost every auditory so captious 
and unreasonable, that if they can detect any mixture of error 
in the preacher’s message, they will deem the whole error, and 
reject it accordingly ; and in all this, they think they act not as 
perverse, but as very wise men. On this account there should 
be caution and exactness in every statement: no matter if it 
mar the beauty and interrupt the ion of a sentence to throw in 
the qualifying expletive, or detract from the startling power of 
an announcement ; let the preacher do it, that he may be sure, 
and others satisfied, that he is within the bounds of truth; and 
in the end the amount of impression made, of good done, will 
be greatly increased. 

Speaking of style, the author remarks that “it may be too 
good as well as too bad The young curate fresh from the 
honors of his degree has often much to Jearn as well as to un- 
learn when he begins ‘ the simple task of saving souls.’..... 
One of the greatest faults in style is when, from any cause, it 
catches the attention of the hearers and draws it away from the 
matter of the discourse. If in coming out of church you hear 
the congregation say, what beautiful language! what a fine 
discourse ! what talent! what eloquence! you have reason to 
fear that your sermon has not had the right effect. The people 
have been admiring you, not minding what you said The 
problem is to keep the right medium between bad taste and too 
great refinement. In preachers of the Church of England, there 
is a tendency to the latter fault : their style is often so smoothed 
down and polished that nothing impressive and striking is left.” 
It is justly remarked, “ that a good essay writer is not necessa- 
rily a good sermon-writer—that sermon-writing has a style of 
its own.” 

These four traits have occurred to us as deserving the atten- 
tion of the preacher: he should aim to write in a well fraught 
style—in a varied style—in a lucid, sober style—and in a close, 
— style. 

The preacher should strive for a well fraught style, because 
the temptation and the tendency in writing for the pulpit is, to 
write in an empty, barren way. The minister has to write 
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periodically, in all mocds—all states of mind and heart: he has 
to cover so much paper weekly, or prepare to occupy so much 
time ; and it is on the one subject of religion. There are cer- 
tain forms of speech—certain technical or professional phrases, 
which are in vogue and very familiar. He can use them with- 
out much toil of the brain—can frame sentences and paragraphs 
without much thought. It is hard to task the brain ; it is easy 
to use the fingers ; so he scribbles on ; discourse after discourse 
is produced which is hollow, unsubstantial. Ministers should 
never do so, because the practice weakens the mind, and the 
product is too flat and tame to lo any good upon the souls of 
men ; whereas the opposite practice, of Jaboring at origination 
and bringing up things new and fresh from the deep store-house 
of the mind, and then cleansing and compacting what is pro- 
duced, settles soon into a vigorous and fruitful habit, and men 
hear and heed what comes from such a quarter. 

it is of the greatest importance, then, on every account,—his 
own and the people’s, that the minister think when he under- 
takes to think, that he write when he undertakes to write—that 
he bring forth good matter when he brings forth any matter— 
that he use words with significance, to hold thought, not to cover 
paper—that hé cull out the fitting and reject the feeble ; then 
he will have no hollow bulk of language, but the bulk he rears 
will be closely inhabited. His discourse will not be, three times 
out of four, a framed apology of words for the informed, living, 
executive truth ; never will it be the despicable exhibition of a 
few gaunt, flaccid ideas, loosely shaking about in a great swell- 
ing fabric of language, such as Chalmers would erect for his 
truly gigantic progeny. The point is that thought and language 
be commensurate: the tendency in preparing sermons is, to 
allow the latter to outstrip the former—far more language than 
thought—words used with a technical vagueness. The dis- 
course when produced is a dead mass, never quick and power- 
oe a the heart, rousing the conscience, transforming the 
soul. 

When it is said that the preacher should aim fo be a varied 
writer, acquiring flexibility and range of style, it is admitted 
and expected that every minister have his own style—write and 
speak in his own characteristic way. For any one to be with- 
out a style of his own is proof of great mental imbecility. In 
that case, he is but one of a Xerxian army, absorbed in the 
ignoble mass; destined to die and be buried in the common 
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heap. By all means, then, is it desirable to have some charac- 
ter in writing, and a style characterized by variety, on account 
of the great range and variety of subjects the preacher is called 
upon to handle. If he can meet them with a corresponding 
variety of language or expression, he will clothe them with an 
interest and power which cannot pertain to them on any scheme 
of monotony. Under an even, uniform treatment, they grow 
stale and profitless. Under a brisk and fitting change of ad- 
dress, ranging from the simple to the adorned, from the calm to 
the fervid, from the coolly argumentative to the vehemently 
declamatory, from the precisely narrative to the highly pictur- 
esque, according as the topic in hand demands for its true and 
best effect ; under this varying style, we have strength, interest, 
wakefulness, a deeper and livelier implanting of truth, and a 
fairer hope of its legitimate and extended productiveness. 

But while there is to be range in the preacher’s style, there 
should be clearness and soberness. There are limits to the range 
and variety. There are styles which have no appropriateness 
in the pulpit, styles which have no business there at all. We 
refer not now to the drily philosophical, nor to the extrava- 
gantly and secularly adorned ; but to a fashion of writing and 
speaking got up in some quarters, which is out of crder, out of 
taste, and out of sight. While it may be characterized by ex- 
cess, the transcendant quality is excess of blindness. Milton, 
without a gloss and a guide, would be confounded on every 
page. If this be English, Milton’s first work, on coming back 
to life, would be to study English. There is originality, often 
very considerable power. The style may do in its place; it 
becomes the occupiers of the pulpit to keep it out of that place. 
If the preacher chooses to read it, let him beware lest there 
come from it a tinge and a stain upon his own mind—lest he be 
caught and carried away, and himself become an admirer and 
monger of blindness. Just so far will he become disqualified to 
be a preacher of that truth whose very attribute and name is 
light. The preacher of this message of light should certainly 
keep clear-headed, transparent throughout, in thought and lan- 
guage. or purposes of clearness, let him condescend to walk 
in the established paths of the language, and not affect new 
phrases, new idioms. The language as Baxter and Bunyan 
used it, is clear, grave, cogent, and perfectly congenial with the 
preacher’s words of truth and soberness. 

The close and pungent style which the preacher should be 
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able to execute, is in some respects like the clear and sober. 
The Saxon element of our language, which is the simple and 
intelligible, is also the stringent, the sinewy element. When- 
ever we wish to be strong, and sharp, and urgent, we call the 
Saxon to our aid. This pungent style may be called, also, the 
missile style. We hear often of the arrows of truth; an arrow 
all wing and no point would accomplish but little. The 
preacher should be skilled to fabricate for use some arrows, at 
once well winged and sharply pointed. The truth may also be 
made into a sword with two edges, and such now and then 
must be its form or it will not prove “the sword of the Spirit.”’ 
But some who attempt to construct the instrument, fail to fur- 
bish and sharpen it. They form nothing which will reach and 
enter the heavy minds and encased hearts of men. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that some go to an extreme here; they nar- 
row down, sharpen, and then drive, every sentiment and sentence 
through the people. Nothing is done, only as an edge is pre- 
sented, and somebody is cut by it. This is an abuse of a good 
thing ; an excess in the use of that which some seem not to 
have the power of using at all. The defect in the last case is 
an essential one. On account of this alone, a minister may fail 
of a very large part of the impression and persuasion which he 
might otherwise have acomplished. The truth is so embarrassed! 
and often buried up, by his way of clothing it, that it cannot 
come keenly and with execution across the hearts and con- 
sciences that chance to be in the way of it. We must be 
allowed to say, that if a minister does not know how to be pun- 
gent, he does not know how to preach. 

The following remark of the author as to what should be the 
predominant strain of the preacher’s messages, we refer to as 
embodying a great principle or law in sacred persuasion. 

He says truly, that “ men are more easily won by the mercies 
of God than subdued by his terrors. A congregation, compelled 
too frequently to hear only the terrors and restraints of religion, 
will either not listen at all, or listen with hardened apathy and 
incredulity.” It is unquestionably the case, that some who 
preach the gospel are at fault in this particular: they preach a 
chilling, coercive, terrible gospel ; they load and oppress their 
hearers, and keep them ground down to the earth in bondage to 
fear. The main privilege under their ministry, is the privilege 
of being goaded and lashed. Some preach thus from constitu- 
tional temperament. Mr. Rowland Hill was accustomed to say 
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that “some folks appear as if they had been bathed in crab 
verjuice in their infancy, which penetrated through their skins, 
and has made them sour blooded ever since—but this will not 
do for a messenger of the gospel ; as he bears a message of love, 
so he must manifest a spirit of love.” With some, doubtless, it 
is the misjudgment of their earlier ministrations. At first, they 
are stern, severe, closely and harshly urgent ; they appeal prom- 
inently to fear; they press their hearers with the threatenings 
of the Bible ; they speak much of the danger of the present and 
the woes of the future; but as they advance, it is noticed, they 
infuse more of tenderness into their appeals ; they give more 
prominence to the benign features of truth. This we are told 
was the case with that great preacher, Dr. Griffin. “In the 
earlier part of his ministry,” says his biographer, “his mind 
seems to have been occupied with the severer truths of God’s 
word. ... but in his later days, he was much more disposed to 
dwell upon the grace and glory of the gospel—the fulness of 
its provisions, and the freeness of its offers.’ There was, man- 
ifestly wisdom in this change ; for it brought him into more per- 
fect harmony with the laws of our moral constitution ; “I feel 
myself repelled,” says Cecil, “if any thing chills, loads, urges 
me; this is my nature, and I see it to be very much the nature 
of other men. But let me hear— Son of man, thou hast played 
the harlot with many lovers, yet return again to me, saith the 
Lord,’—I am melted and subdued.” And such is the predom- 
inant strain of the gospel ; it is good news ; its grand announce- 
ment is, that Jesus Christ came into the world to seek and to 
save that which was lost. The original commission was, As 
ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven is at hand ; the 
great motive was the Saviour—the provision—the opening 
reign of mercy. Men were called upon to repent in view of 
benignant rather than oppressive considerations ; and men do, 
as matter of fact, repent more commonly under such considera- 
tions, than under the opposite. Could we look into the cases 
which occur, we should find that where a soul has been con- 
verted, it was an arrow dipped in love, and barbed, on one side 
at least, with mercy, which smote that heart now beating with 
the pulsations of a new and happy life. 

In holding up the love, the mercy, the full provisions of the 
gospel, the encouragements of hope, the attractive glories of 
heaven, the minister is to guard against giving his messages a 
too selfish cast ; he is to beware that hedoes not make tie good 
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to be gained the ultimate motive ; because, as an ultimate mo- 
tive, it cannot be productive of the best results. Said one of 
the most successful of modern preachers to his younger breth- 
ren, “take more pains to show your hearers that they have 
violated obligations, and ought to do the things required, than 
that it will be pleasant and for their interest.” 

It is not enough to touch the sensibilities merely. There is a 
style of preaching which produces a great many tears and but 
little repentance. It is made up prominently of soft, sentimen- 
tal descriptions ; vivid pictures of a great variety of moving 
scenes are drawn ; the hearers look at them and weep, and then 
go away with the same rocky hearts they came with. “Iam 
tired,” said one who was an adept in this style—a master in 
this moral enchantment—* I am tired of this weeping. I want 
to see the deep-hearted turnings and the substantial fruits of re- 
pentance.” Bunyan in his Holy War very properly represents 
Mr. Wet-eyes as an unsuccessful agent in the application to 
Prince, Emanuel for pardon. We would say to any one who, 
by his tender or attractive pictures, has great power over the 
sensibilities of his hearers, avoid a too free use of that style ; 
adopt a higher aim, and come to the conscience—in love, in 
mercy, if you please, but, by all means, come to the conscience. 
It is said that the lamented Sylvester Larned, by his skill in a 
certain species of moral painting, had at first a surprising as- 
cendency over the mere feelings of his audience; and that he 
in a measure laid aside this style, under the conviction of its 
comparative worthlessness, and sought the faculty of an accu- 
rate, searching analysis of the sinner’s heart, and the power of 
reaching its deep moral recesses by the fitting truths and mo- 
tives of the gospel. 

But we have extended our remarks upon the style, and the 
general strain desirable in the sermon, farther than we intended. 
We will make what compensation we can by coming speedily 
to a close. 

A question presents itself: ‘What profit in a book like this, of 
rules and questions? Is there any? We think there is some : 
not that they are to be servilely remembered and followed ; not 
that the preacher is to be thinking of rules when preparing his 
sermons. In that case, the product would probably be formal 
and lifeless. Rather, let the great principles of effective address 
be so laid, yea, wrought in, incorporated into the very substance 
and texture of the soul, that they shall insensibly influence and 
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direct the mind to that form, and spirit, and power, the world 
will recognize and bow to as eloquence. But no books of prin- 
ciples and rules, however carefully studied, will alone ensure 
the — of good and eloquent sermons. There must be, not 
only the skill, but the effort. Mr. Gresley does well in urging 
his preacher to prepare his sermons with painstaking ; to sub- 
mit to the dime labor, and «so make them as good as he can. 
It is the opinion of many that it would be better for the cause 
of truth, if the pulpit would exert a mightier power, if minis- 
ters, as a general thing, would erect a higher standard, make 
fewer sermons, and make them better. 

It is very obvious, that the sermon has greatly fallen from the 
respect which was paid to it by our forefathers. It really quick- 
ens the progress of one’s blood, to hear how grossly sermons 
are now defamed. When a person wishes to get out the 
most vivid idea of irresistible somnolency, the climacteric 
comparison is, “dull as a sermon.” And what is a ser- 
mon? It is a discourse embodying God’s amazing revelation ; 
holding forth considerations of infinite weight and urgency,— 
filled with truths which take right hold of the life or death of 
the soul. Let there be a change, a progress in the structure of 
the instrument ; let such sermons be made, that no being en- 
dowed with a soul can hear them with indifference. Let such 
continue to be made, till they are no longer associated with 
men’s lethargic, but with their waking and working hours, and 
every recurrence to a sermon make them think of their immor- 
tality, and terribly flash upon them the dreadful destiny they are 
going to. We wish that some were framed of such temper and 
form, that they would transfix, as with a literal blade, that blas- 
phemer of God’s appointed instrument, and keenly pain him for 
the present, and pierce him anew upon every remembrance til! 
he should go into his grave. 

The pulpit has been called “the preacher’s throne ;”’ his po- 
sition of greatest authority and influence. From that place he 
addresses the assembled families ‘of his flock ; he addresses them 
in the name of the Supreme Ruler ; he brings the one message 
he has prepared to bear upon listening hundreds. How impor- 
tant that he work into it every element of power ; that it be 
intensely excogitated ; anxiously prayed over ; skilfully adjusted, 
shedding light upon the mind, sinking conviction into the heart. 
When God commands his servants, saying, “Preach the 
preaching I bid thee,’ he means, preach in a way to feed 
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the people ; for it is added, “ What is the chaff to the wheat ?” 
A good proportion of wheat in the chaff, it is admitted, makes 
a very tolerable compound. But when it comes to be all chaff, 
the people will not bear it ; for they know very well, that they 
are wronged, an! heaven is outraged. We say to every young 
man, whatever the size of his parish or the press of duty, never 
consent to be one of these chaff-dealing ministers. Bring forth 
the wheat ; then good will be done ; the people will be pleased, 
their souls will thrive, and the parish will grow. Men will 
come and listen to such a minister ; thinking, intellectual men 
will gladly hear hated truth well preached. Such a minister is 
respected, and makes religion respected. He exhibits it in its 
greatness, and majesty, and authoritative claim, so that the un- 
believer is afraid to treat it with insolence. Many sweetly bow 
to it here, and rise at Jength to its reward in heaven. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Sacrep Music. 


Source of the Prevailing Abuses in Cultivation, and the only 
Practical Remedy. 


By Thomas Hastings, Esq., N. Y. 


Wuoever enters upon a careful examination of the Holy 
Scriptures in regard to the character and the influence of sacred 
music, will be convinced that its importance in these modern 
days is not fully recognized. Once it was cultivated by kings 
and princes, and teachers of religion ; now it is left with the 
less influential classes in the community. Once the singing of 
“psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” was an exercise as 
truly and as exclusively religious, as was that of preaching, 
exhortation, or prayer; now the same exercise is often little 
else than an entertainment for the gratification of taste. Once 
those who were the most spiritual were the most active in the 
solemn work of praise; now they are generally the most neg- 
ligent ; or earnestly engaging as they sometimes consent to do 
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in the discharge of this duty, they are often seen to decline in 
spirituality. They appear in religious things as if some strange 
lethargy had overtaken them; as if some withering hand had 
dried up within them all the sources of spiritual life. They 
become other men. They learn by degrees to exercise them- 
selves with the sentimentalities of song, instead of lifting up 
holy hands and hearts to God in the solemn exercise. 

he many painful examples of this nature which have been 
witnessed in modern times, have awakened the jealousy of good 
men against the claims of the art; and Jed many to imagine 
that it was designed chiefly for the circumstances of other times, 
while now it is waxing old and ready to vanish away. Why 
else, they would ask, do we experience so little benefit from the 
exercise of praise ; and why are we so often foiled in our efforts 
toward rendering it an efficient instrument of edification? The 
answer to such inquiries will be found in the sequel of these 
observations. 

Sacred music as a divine institution, was not destined, like 
the ancient Jewish ritual, to decay. It is to stand while time 
endures, as a lively representation of the worship of the sanc- 
tuary above. Nor can we doubt that it will yet be seen to 
operate more efficiently than ever, in enlivening the devotions 
of the sincere worshipper. That there is something wrong in 
the present manner of sustaining it, is freely admitted. Indeed, 
there is so much which is wrong, that it seems difficult to deter- 
mine where to begin or to end the recital. But it is not our 
present object to speak of the number and character of abuses. 
A more delicate task lies before us, and one which we hope wi! 
prove on the whole more beneficial. We shall endeavor to dis- 
cover to our readers the principal source of these abuses, and 
point out the only sure and practical remedy. 

The musical art, if we may venture to believe the accredited 
decisions of ancient history, was originally confined to purposes 
of religious worship. As society became more depraved, and 
religious rites were corrupted, feasting and merriment and idol- 
worship took place of the serious offerings of praise and 

rayer; and hence the origin of secular music as a distinct 
ranch of the art. When at times pure religion was reinstated, 
she received the arts as she found them. Her aim was, not to 
destroy, but to reform and preserve every thing which was in- 
trinsically valuable. The distinction between sacred and secu- 
lar music was for a time well defined, so far at least as influ- 
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ences were concerned ; though afterwards there seems to have 
been, occasionally, an unhallowed blending. The song at the 
Red Sea appears to have been an earnest expression of grati- 
tude and holy joy: but that which was uttered by the same 
people before the idolatrous calf of gold, we may suppose, was 
of a very different character. A remarkable change of influ- 
ences was also witnessed in the days of Solomon. So early as 
at the dedication of the temple, the songs of Zion appeared in 
their true dignity and beauty as smiled upon by the great Mas- 
ter of assemblies. It was not when the countless sacrifices 
were burning upon the altar, nor when the ark, that holiest of 
symbols, was deposited in its place, that the Lord descended into 
his holy temple. It was just when the singers and the trumpet- 
ers began to be heard as one, in thanking and praising the Lord 
for his ever-during mercy, that the divine presence was mani- 
fested. Then the whole house was so filled with the glory of 
God that even the consecrated priests could not stand to minis- 
ter. But what does Solomon mean when, in the decline of life, 
bearing testimony against the vices and follies of the world, he 
says he gat to himself men-singers, women-singers, and instru- 
ments of all sorts, so delightful among the sons of men; and 
then exclaims, Behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit ? 
Surely, at the dedication all was not vanity. We read of no 
vexation in the music or the singers. _ But subsequently there 
was a change of management. The art, in the days of reli- 
gious declension, had been pursued as a means of luxurious en- 
joyment. Objects of taste are allowed to mingle with our 
worship as auxiliaries; but when we pursue them directly, as 
the chief sources of enjoyment, it is but right that in this rela- 
tion we should be made to feel their emptiness and vanity. 

In the days of Hezekiah we find again the song of praise 
with its appropriate influences, as the hosts were about to engage 
in a Victorious battle. But in the days of Uzziah and his suc- 
cessors, When the art was brought to minister to the worldly 
sensibilities of the indolent, the profane, and the luxurious, how 
widely different were its results! The maledictions of Jehovah 
were uttered against the men who, among other offences, would 
“chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves instru- 
ments of music, dike David.’’ Such examples as these are full 
of instruction ; and we may readily infer from them, that sacred 
inusic can never be secularized or applied to inferior purposes, 
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without leading, in some way or other, to disastrous conse- 
quences. 

In the days of primitive Christianity, there was little time for 
the cultivation of the art. Exiled from their homes, despoiled 
of their possessions, and driven from city to city in peril of their 
lives, the early Christians employed the art as they found it; 
and sung the praises of the true God in the common melodies 
of that day. For the farther purposes of cultivation they had 
neither leisure nor opportunity. Yet they spent much time in 
the exercise of praise, and derived from it great spiritual advan- 
tage. They sometimes employed whole nights in this manner; 
not, indeed, as amateurs at a grand musical festival, but as sin- 
cere worshippers of the heart-searching God. No wonder, 
therefore, that they were greatly edified and comforted. 

In process of time, when the churches had rest from persecu- 
tion, and derived protection and assistance from the arm of civil 
power, they began to pay more attention to music as an art. 
This they did, not for purposes of amusement or display, for 
they had not yet learned to make sacred words serve as a mere 
excuse for singing. Higher and purer motives still held the 
predominance, and for a while sacred music continued to be a 
powerful instrument of edification in public and in private. But 
as years rolled by, the symptoms of a change were beginning 
to appear. One of the early fathers speaks of the sweet influ- 
ences of the songs of praise, with mingled sentiments of grati- 
fication and self-distrust. The music melted his heart and 
caused his tears to flow; and was so attractive as to draw 
heathen into the assemblies, who would sometimes remain til! 
they learned to worship in sincerity. But at the same time the 
charms of musical sentimentality required his utmost watchful- 
ness to prevent them from absorbing that measure of attention 
which ought to be employed with the subject matter of the 
song. 

Here was suggested an important principle. The objects o! 
taste, by divine appointment, so sweetly blending with the sen- 
timents of devotion, are, through human infirmity, continually 
liable to weaken that influence which they are designed and 
especially adapted to promote. Even the orator in his loftier 
flights will sometimes lead us thus astray; but when the same 
sentiments are expressed in sweet poetry, and clothed in beau- 
tiful music, the attraction is stronger, and the temptation more 
difficult to be overcome. 
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The churches at length became less scrupulous in regard to this 
important principle. They would allow themselves to sing 
psalms for the express purpose of “ relieving the tedium of 
other exercises,” preventing languor, and preparing the mind 
by a little éasteful enjoyment, to enter with greater alacrity upon 
subsequent duties of devotion. By a still farther declension in 
spirituality, it was subsequently declared in the days of Gregory, 
the reformer of the canto primo, that “ the chanters’”’ who had 
also been ministers, should be separated from the regular cler- 
gy, on the ground that “singers were to be admired, more on 
account of their voices, than for their precepts or purity.” This 
decision of the man of sin seems never yet to have been fully 
abrogated, even among protestants. No further step was 
needed to complete the declension. Sacred music came to be 
regarded simply as a fine art, irrespective of personal religious 
responsibilities. The office of praise was thus degraded for 
centuries. Sunday evening concerts were blended with reli- 
gious orations; and the music becoming the chief object of 
attraction, led the way by easy steps to the cultivation of “ sa- 
cred dramas,” so called, which were partly acted and partly 
sung. At Christmas, for example, would be represented “ the 
play of the Nativity,’ and at Easter, “the play of the Resur- 
rection!” In these exhibitions or entertainments, the musicians 
themselves were not necessarily regarded as worshippers. 
Though the words which fell from their lips were often such as 
angels would not utter but with veiled faces, they were here 
comparatively of little account. The whole subject of devotion 
was dramatized ; and the performers it would seem were chiefly 
solicitous to act their parts to the public admiration. Choirs of 
churches, where there was sufficient wealth, were then em- 
ployed chiefly with reference to talent ; and they conducted the 
music for the most part on the same general basis as here 
described. The singers were but personators of devotion, like 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

This species of management was not confined to the Italian 
states, nor to a limited period of time. In the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, choirs were still established in England by public 
authority, and impressment was as common for this purpose, as 
it has since been for the military service. The same practice 
continued in the reign of Elizabeth. Better notions of civil 
liberty afterwards prevailing, recourse was had, in many in- 
stances, to hired professional singers, of whom it might be said 
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that musical talent was almost their only qualification. Instances 
of this management have been known in later times ; nor has 
our own country, even at the present day, been without exam- 
ples of the same nature. But how very different is all this from 
the primitive manner and spirit of praise! 

The art, meanwhile, had been making unwonted progress in a 
new direction. In the days of primitive simplicity the music of 
the church was but an impassioned melodious form of utterance, 
applied to the consecrated themes for the purpose of enforcing 
their meaning as by the power of oratory ; but now it began to 
assume an importance independent of the established themes. 
The latter were uniformly in the Latin tongue, and this with- 
out even the advantages of simultaneous utterance. As many 
as ten, twenty, thirty, or forty different parts in the harmony 
would be sung in perpetual canon and fuge, etc., to the perfect 
annihilation of the language. This style of music prevailed up 
to the period of the Reformers. The singers were not remark- 
able for pious intentions ; and they were allowed, it seems, to 
address their auditors in language unintelligible. The music 
also was so complicated in its structure, as of itself to make no 
suitable appeal to the uninitiated listener. To every purpose 
of edification, therefore, the office of praise had become ex- 
tinct. 

The reformers of the sixteenth century did all that could well 
have been done, by men in their circumstances, to improve the 
music of the church. They composed hymns no longer in the 
Latin tongue, but every where in the native dialect of the peo- 
ple. These they adapted to such familiar melodies as all men 
of ordinary talent might be able to sing; and in consequence 
of this management, the churches once more became vocal in 
the praises of God, as in primitive days. The songs of Zion 
were again their delight as a source of spiritual comfort and 
Christian edification. The reformers had it not in their power 
to -become extensive cultivators. They did what they could in 
times of danger and perplexity. They set such an example of 
improvement as opportunities allowed; and their success was 
complete in kind, though limited in duration. 

The arts are never stationary; and Christianity has nothing 
to gain by neglecting them. She can by degrees mould them 
somewhat to her own liking; but she cannot be allowed to 
arrest their progress. Different systems of management suc- 
ceeded. Some churches, following the precedent of the reform- 
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ers too literally, confined themselves to the same identical 
strains, long after their original significancy had been lost in 
the progress of the art. Others following with more propriety - 
the spirit of that precedent, invented additional melodies in 
accordance with the taste of the times. Others still, introduced 
music into the service which was more elaborate ; and there 
were not wanting within the pale of the visible church, exam- 
ples high in influence, which favored the dramatic use of reli- 
gious themes, irrespective of any direct influences or purposes of 
devotion. The latter class of individuals, embracing almost 
every where the members of the musical profession, finally 
gained the ascendency as to numbers and influence ; and their 
maxims and habits for a long time extensively prevailed. We 
see, however, in the same connexion, the strong evidences of 
degeneracy as to religious influences; and we think, also, that 
we see the cause. Sacred music was no longer cultivated, as 
in primitive times, with specific and exclusive reference to 
religious purposes. 

Sacred music was intended originally as the handmaid of 
spiritual influences; but she reduced the latter to a state of 
humble vassalage. By this unwarranted act of usurpation, 
she has been despoiled of her own pristine beauty and signifi- 
cance. She now pleases far less on her own account than when 
she kept her place as an unostentatious instrument of edification. 
The present period furnishes striking illustrations of this truth. 
A portion of the community are laboring with becoming activ- 
ity for general improvement in sacred music ; and so far as the 
art itself is concerned, their efforts are attended with gratifying 
success. But they fail in regard to religious influences. Sacred 
music, as a fine art, as a human science, as a source of tasteful 
gratification, is increasing in the public favor ; but sacred music, 
as a Christian privilege, as a specific instrument of edification, 
as an expression of devout thanksgiving and praise—sacred 
music, as a holy, a divinely constituted office, requiring pure 
motives, and consecrated affections, and hallowed purposes— 
this we fear is even now sinking into comparative neglect and 
inefficiency. The maxims and habits and notions and preju- 
dices which have so long been prevalent, have this infallible 
tendency to deterioration ; and the existing efforts are too feeble 
and to ill-concerted too counteract it. Nor is sacred music as an 
art assuming by any means that measure of importance in the 
eye of the community which it would do if it were attended 
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with its full, legitimate results. Good men, in immense num- 
bers, will continue to neglect it until its character is reformed. 

But we must be more specific in our observations. The more 
distinguished musicians of our own country recognize two large 
classes of specimens under the general appellation of sacred 
music ; the one belonging strictly te the church, the other to 
the concert room or the oratorio. The one class purports to be 
adapted to religious worship ; the other to tasteful amusement 
or display of talent. The one essays to lead the worshipper in 
those walks of chaste simplicity which allow him to school his 
affections, call home his wandering thoughts and fix them upon 
divine things; the other makes its appeal to the imagination, 
shows us the worshippers at a distance, and makes us spectators 
of the scene, delighted, it may be, with the dignity, the more 
than human rhapsody which seems to animate the throng. In 
short, the ope leads us into the realities of religious worship ; 
the other into the mere personations of religion. The one is 
real life; the other, imaginative representation. 

A single example may sufficiently illustrate our meaning. 
“To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, ‘ Holy, 
holy,’” etc. If feel myself thus directly addressing the great 
God in an attitude of religious worship, I shall] be filled with 
awe, and sink in prostration before the divine Majesty as if 
“my words” were “swallowed up.” In proportion as spiritual 
influences prevail, I shall be inclined like the prophet of old 
who heard the same theme from angelic worshippers, to cry 
“ woe is me, for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips.’’? But if simply enjoyed as in dramatic personation, | 
strive to paint the raptures of the unseen world, I may break 
forth in the boldest strains of a celebrated “ Te Deum,” without 
at all offending against the recetved* principles of taste. I may 
be as clamorous and as full of repetition as I choose, except, 
perhaps, in regard to the single word “holy,” and no one will 
complain. The loftiest martial strains of a Haydn or a Beetho- 
ven, containing more of earthly joy than of heavenly rapture, 
will seem most in character with the admiring multitude. 
Genius overpowers every thing. Taste is gratified. The im- 
agination kindles and burns, but not with holy fire. The emo- 
tions are temporarily excited, but the heart remains cold. 


*I say received principles, because, after all, the principles 
are not just, even in a dramatic point of view. 
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Now the question more immediately before us is not whether 
the same religious themes may or may not with Christian pro- 
priety, under different circumstances, be used for each of these 
specific purposes, but whether they may be consistently used 
for both purposes at once ; or, rather, since there is every where 
so much want of discrimination, whether the one of these pur- 
poses is not continually liable to be frustrated by the ill-timed 
inconsiderate application of the other. Devotional music in the 
exhilarating concert-room, for instance, is seldom found to be in 
keeping with the humor of the place; and concert music must 
have a still more undesirable influence when heard in the solemn 
assembly. At the same time, the true character of a piece in 
these os ree is not always readily determined. To this end, 
we must look beyond the title of the piece, the character of the 
words, or the reputation of the composer, or we shall be greatly 
wanting in discrimination. 

The most celebrated transatlantic composers and professors, 
we are sorry to say, have too generally disregarded this dis- 
tinction. They have not even recognized the entire claims of a 
personated devotion. Surrounded by the imposing splendors of 
a nominal Christianity, they have mistaken the shadow of re- 
ligion for the substance. They have ministered to the imagina- 
tion, rather than to the heart; and even this without the 
advantage of enlightened discrimination. And what is person- 
ation? The least that it can imply is, that the composer and 
the executant both form right conceptions of characters and 
things, and execute their allotted tasks under the influence of 
appropriate emotions. In relation to secular subjects, this is 
easily done, because the nature of such subjects is open to com- 
mon observation. Any one who has human sympathies can 
readily frame right conceptions of the joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, remembrances and anticipations, of a given personage, 
because these things are, in some important sense, common to 
all. But in relation to religious subjects the case is far otber- 
wise. Vital religion, though a precious reality to every one 
who embraces it, is not well understood by those who have 
never learned its nature by personal experience. And, unfor- 
tunately, the great musicians to whom we allude appear to 
have been too much under the dominion of a worldly spirit to 
yield themselves up to the effectual influences of a heavenly 
tuition. This is sufficiently obvious from the details of their 
history. 
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We laugh at the simplicity of the painter who, in reference 
to the passage in the “Te Deum,” “continually do cry,” 
represented his angels with tears in their eyes. But-a similar 
mistake is made by the composer, when he paints the peculiar 
enjoyments of the Christian im a gloomy dress, or represents his 
sorrows by a smile, his solicitudes by the calm of tranquillity, 
or his faintest heavenly aspirations by the outbreakings of ter- 
restrial joy. This, in the higher walks of composition, is not 
unfrequently done. Serious as the accusation is, we need not 
here apply for testimony to the aggrieved party. No one who 
attentively reads the “ Lives of Haydn and Mozart,” will suspect 
the talented writer of that work of the least taint of religious 
enthusiasm. He was a man of the world, in the midst of culti- 
vated society, in the heart of Europe ; and few could have had 
better opportunities for critical observation than he enjoyed in 
regard to the things of which he treats. Speaking of the pro- 
gress of the Italian style, during the last century, he says that 
“the music of the church and the theatre became the same. 
A gloria in excelsio was nothing but a lively air, in which a 
happy lover might very well express his felicity, and a mserere, 
a plaintive strain, full of tender Janguor. Airs, duets, recitatives, 
and even sportive rondeaus, were introduced into the prayers !” 

The same writer, though a passionate admirer of Haydn, was 
not wholly blind to the faults of that great man in his treat- 
ment of sacred themes. He represents him in general as avoid- 
ing the profane lightness of the Italian school, yet allows him 
to have often exceeded in lightness the limits of propriety. He 
says also, that his faults were sometimes more positive. He 
could occasionally introduce comic passages; and even paint 
the fascinations of sin instead of the penitence of the sinner! 
No trifling faults, truly. 

Such testimony as the above is not easily set aside. We be- 
hold in it, not the accusations of an enemy, but the admissions 
of a friend,—and as the works referred to are before us, we 
have also the means of ascertaining for ourselves the reality of 
the things described. Not only are these admissions well found- 
ed, but the half is not told. Nor is the celebrated Haydn the 
only great composer, who often fails in his conception of reli- 
gious subjects. All the distinguished men of the same school, so 
far as we have been able to examine their works, appear to 
have labored under the same infirmity. And if this is true of 
the highest geniuses of any age or country, what might be ex- 
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pected from their countless admirers and imitators? And if the 
men fail thus when composing expressly for the church, how 
much more might we expect them to fail in the dramatic use of 
religious themes? These failures are not indeed perpetual ; 
but they are sufficiently frequent to produce many an uncon- 
scious abuse, not to say desecration, of religious themes. 

It affords us no pleasure to speak thus of the great masters 
of song. We would not at all depreciate their talents or lessen 
their reputation. We should as soon think of questioning 
the genius of a Virgil, a Homer, or a Milton, as to say ought 
against the high ascendency these composers have gained in the 
musical world. Let their works be thoroughly studied, and 
they will be but the more venerated and admired. Yet, on 
this very account, it becomes the more necessary to expose the 
one general characteristic which has such a disastrous tendency 
on the influence of religious music. The public taste in this 
country is much in favor of that music which is of a high 
rhapsodic character, because it is tasteful, lively, energetic, and 
in keeping with the general excitability of an enterprising age : 
and thus it happens, in many circles, that concert-music, which 
is very unsuited to the worship of the sanctuary, passes for 
music which is really devotional. 

And what shall be said of the executants of a corresponding 
rank? We once heard the piety of a preacher called in ques- 
tion, not because he seemed deficient in sensibility, but because 
he was wont to weep in the wrong places. While discoursing 
of the Prodigal Son, for instance, he would melt at the thought 
of feeding upon husks, but be little touched at the scene of pa- 
ternal recognition, which is of such thrilling interest to the pious 
heart. But this was nothing in comparison with what is wit- 
nessed in the higher walks of professional execution. In the 
performance of sacred music, they will not even consent to 
weep in the wrong places. Their sympathies are differently 
employed. They have a reputation to maintain, a talent to dis- 
play, and an audience to gratify, at the expense of every thing 
save the single article of “filthy lucre.” Honored exceptions 
there doubtless have been—but we hazzard nothing in saying, 
that the men whose lives are devoted to the secular drama are 
not the individuals who, in the oratorio, the sacred concert, the 
choir, or the organ loft, will enter, even with dramatic propriety, 
into the sweetness and tender solemnity of religious themes. 
These are not at all to their liking. They have no true taste 
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for them, no just conception of their meaning and importance. 
The same is also true of many a distinguished performer, who, 
without visiting the theatre, has acquired an exclusive taste for 
secular music. How can any one, who is a habitual neglecter 
of religious themes, be supposed on the spur of the occasion to 
enter fully into the spirit of them? The thing is impossible. 
They must be studied and heartily appreciated before right con- 
ceptions will generally be formed. 

But let us suppose, for a moment, that the thing is not so: 
that the worldly-minded can exhort us to lay up treasures in 
heaven, the skeptical hold forth the language of Christian ex- 
perience, and the neglecters of religion remind us of Him, who 
“ was despised and rejected of men,”—that all this can be done 
in such melting tones as to move a heart of marble to tender- 
ness—wil] this answer the religious ends of sacred music ? We 
often find passages which assume the affirmative of this question 
with as much confidence as if it had been established by the 
soundest arguments, and confirmed by the most undoubted ex- 
perience. One of the more respected class of dramatical per- 
formers, for example, says of his professional friend at an Eng- 
lish concert, that “ his ‘ Lord, remember David, and his ‘ 0 
come, let us worship,’ breathed pure religion. No divine from 
the pulpit, though gifted with the greatest eloquence, could 
have inspired his auditors with a more perfect sense of duty to 
their Maker than he did, by his melodious tones and chaste 
style.” Other writers might be quoted much to the same pur- 
pose; while multitudes show, by their management, that the 
same opinion is entertained. Well, if the question be so decid- 
ed, if expressive tones, with corresponding sentimentalities, are 
so easily obtained from the irreligious, and are alone of such 
wonderful efficacy in religious worship, why, let us at once in- 
vite the prima donnas into the choir, and all will soon be right. 
On the same general principle, also, let us invite our Garricks 
and Keans into the pulpit, and constitute our masters in elocu- 
tion the sole readers of the liturgy! This would be acting con- 
sistently. It would be treating the equally solemn offices of 

reaching and prayer and praise alike. But no—we must come 
ck to primitive habits and principles. We must call back the 
Asaphs, the Hemans, and the Jeduthuns, and others of the same 
spirit, to shed the right influence upon the undertaking. Then, 
and not till then, will the legitimate results of religious music 
be fully restored. * 
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We have seen, in the preceding history, that the religious in- 
fluences of sacred music were the offspring of religious motives, 
purposes, and affections, in the persons of those who became the 
successful instruments of edification. We do not assert that 
what the profession have so long claimed was never in any given 
instance realized—for even actions which were wrongly intend- 
ed have sometimes been overruled for good. But we say such 
things are not to be expected. Religious results are to be 
sought for only in a religious way. This is the constituted 
method of obtaining them; and when a different method is sub- 
stituted, we have no right to look for a blessing upon our 
exertions. : 

Here, then, is seen the great source of misdirection from which 
the countless abuses have arisen. That which claims to be 
sacred music, among the distinguished cultivators of the art and 
their countless imitators, is not adapted with sufficient strictness 
to religious purposes ; it is often nothing better than secular 
music in disguise. Yet, since it has its peculiar attractions, it is 
adopted more or less by all classes, and executed, almost as a 
matter of course, in accordance with the design, the motives, 
and the sentimentalities of the composer. 

But before we proceed to speak more specifically of a remedy, 
we must be allowed to offer a single word on the dramatic use 
of religious subjects. When we consider that in the higher de- 
partments of sacred music there is now, and usually has been in 
modern times, a general absence of religious motives, purposes, 
and affections, as well as a want of just conception, both in 
composers and performers, how can we avoid the suspicion 
that there is something even worse than the negation of religious 
influences connected with these branches of cultivation? If 
religious themes are liable to be abused in speech, why not in 
song? If they are desecrated by furnishing unhallowed quota- 
tions in speeches and dialogues, why not by an irreverential 
utterance in recitatives, airs, and choruses? To our own mind, 
the principle is perfectly plain. The whole system of dramatiz- 
ing religious subjects, without any proper recognition of religious 
responsibility in the parties concerned, is, in our view, an abuse 
which ought never to be countenanced in a Christian commu- 
nity. In the expression of this opinion we do not stand alone. 
It did not even originate with us. To say nothing of our own 
countrymen, in this relation, the opinion has been supported by 
the Cowpers, the Newtons, the Cecils, the Richmonds, of 
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England, some of them, at least, men of refined taste, who lived 
many years where abundant opportunities of information were 
enjoyed. There is something in the very history of oratorios 
which should excite our suspicion. To say nothing of their 
origin and progress in a Catholic country, the consideration 
that they have been generally employed in England as a sub- 
stitute for other amusements in the time of Lent, and performed 
by gay and thoughtless executants, not unfrequently in the 
theatre, and in immediate connexion with secular songs which 
were of more than a questionable character, would surely seem 
sufficient to put good men upon their guard. The power of the 
music upon the initiated class in community is unquestioned ; but 
is this power rightly applied, and does it really produce legiti- 
mate results ? it reclaim wicked men, and make good 
men better by promoting their growth in grace? —_ Does it not 
rather have the opposite tendency ? Does it not tend indirect- 
ly to lessen the devotional influence of church music? and does 
it not produce upon a large and respectable portion of the reli- 
gious community, a strong reaction against the propriety of 
church music ? 

These truly are momentuous questions, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the first minds in the community. But however they ma 
be disposed of, one thing is certain, that sacred subjects, whether 
in speech or song, ought always to be treated in a sacred manner. 
From this one decision there can be no appeal. And here we 
take our stand. With this principle we would begin and end 
the entire process of cultivation in regard to sacred music. The 
highest and most important uses to which this department can 
be applied, are the sincere worship of the heart-searching God, 
and Christian instruction and edification, Let us, in all our 
efforts towards improvement, limit its application to these pur- 
poses, and be watchful over the attendant influences, with a due 
sense of our obligations and responsibilities. This, and this 
alone, will lead effectually to the cure of evils and prevention 
of abuses. 

Pieces for practice, in a period like the present, should be 
selected with the utmost care and discrimination. This is a 
task which is not likely to be executed by the press. It must 
be done by individuals whose influence will be felt. Concert 
music applied to sacred subjects should ever be regarded as a 
misnomer. It is, morally speaking, nothing better than secular 
music in disguise. A practical test is always at hand. The 
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sentiments of the words which form the basis of our songs are 
to be illustrated and enforced, as by the power of impassioned 
oratory. That music which does this, and that alone, can 
properly be regarded as sacred. We are not for laying aside 
the compositions of the great masters. We would employ them 
in sacred departments just so far as they can be made to answer 
the purpose required. We would have them treated as the 
classics in literature are treated. Shakspeare and Milton are 
often quoted with propriety, even in the sacred desk ; but this 
is a different thing from converting the pulpit into a play-house 
or a chair of rhetoric. 

Performers should also remember that, if in sacred music 
they would become real worshippers, they must diligently seek 
to cultivate the true spirié of praise as well as the right manner 
of song. Both are essential, and neither can be omitted with- 
out serious injury to the cause. The voice of prayer as well as 
of praise should be heard in our schools and rehearsals. Let 
the whole effort be fully Christianized, and then we may, with 
humble confidence, look for the divine blessing. 

Secular music has its own specific claims and advantages, 
and we have no desire to lessen it in the public esteem. As an 
art, it is worthy being better understood and more extensively 
patronized. Still it is not without its attendant evils. Among 
the wealthier class in the community, this branch of the art 1s 
almost universally pursued to the neglect of sacred music, 
properly so called. It is regarded simply as an elegant accom- 
plishment. Time and expense will be devoted to it, year after 
year, while, perhaps, not a solitary hour is given to the system- 
atic practice of devotional music. If sacred music is occasion- 
ally taken in hand, it is usually that of the concert style, as if 
no other could be worthy of a moment’s attention. Persons 
thus educated, are quite indisposed to the practice of psalms 
and hymns. They not unfrequently acquire such a disgust for 
the whole subject of church music, as no strength of religious 
principle is afterwards sufficient to overcome. Or, if stirred up 
to duty, and induced to commence in earnest the work of praise, 
then all their habits and notions are found to be at variance 
with the prevailing style. One of two extremes they are 
always prone to pursue. They incline either, on the one hand, 
to apply secular melody with its light, unhallowed associations 
to sacred words ; or, on the other hand, to discard every appear- 
ance of melody, in favor of tunes so chastised in simplicity as 
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scarcely to retain any measure of interest, save that which is 
derived from antiquity. Such persons, in the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, must either exercise a controlling influence upon 
those around them, or retire altogether from this important field 
of cultivation. In either case, their course has a tendency which 
is exceedingly disastrous, especially as the influence of their 
example is seen to descend through all ranks in society. 

Such a course of instruction as we have here been exposing 
has been extensively pursued, even in Christian families. But 
it is evidently wrong. It is as if our children were to be so 
exclusively trained to the fascinations of light reading, as to 
unfit them for the profitable perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 
We say, again, the most important objects to which music can 
be applied, are those of spiritual worship and religious edifica- 
tion. These appliances of the art will never be promoted 
through secular cultivation. They require specific instructions 
and practice. The devotional claims of the art are not met in 
the usual instructions for the parlor. The church must have a 
system of cultivation of her own, and one which is specifically 
adapted to her own circumstances. Such a system will never 
spring up spontaneously. It will never be established by the 
musical profession as such. It must be planted and nurtured by 
her own care, and maintained by her own activity and perse- 
verance. When she arises to build with her own hands, and 
with purposes and affections fully consecrated, the cause will be 
seen to revive and flourish. Till then, it will continue to 
languish even in the midst of seeming prosperity. 
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ARTICLE Ix. 


Nores ON THE Sepruacint Version oF Psarms I. IL. 


By Josiah W. Gibbs, Professor of Sacred Literature, Yale College, New Haven, Conn 


Ir is proposed in the following notes on the Septuagint or 
Alexandrine Greek version, (1) to notice the deviations from 
the Hebrew text, with their probable reasons ; (2) to notice the 
peculiarities of Greek usage and construction, and to illustrate 
them from our latest Greek grammarians; and (3) to refer to 
analogous usages and constructions in the New Testament which 
may be illustrated from the Septuagint. The Greek text will 
be exhibited continuously, and will be quoted line by line, as 
divided on the principles of the Hebrew poetic parallelism. 


PSALM I. 


Versel. Maxdgiog avi, not a simple declaration, the man is 
happy ; or a mere wish, as if in the optative mode, may the man 
be blessed ; but an impassioned declaration, as if waxdgrog were 
an interjection, happy the man! a fair exhibition of the original 
Hebrew.—The student should observe here the collocation of 
uaxcoiog, Which is that of the predicate or attribute adjective 
in Hebrew, (for a definition of the term see A. Crosby, Gr. 
Gramm. § 647,) and the peculiar use of avo as a determinative 
pronoun, correlative to the subsequent relative pronoun, (comp. 
J.C. A. Heyse : deutsche Gramm. p. oo Comp. paxdéorogs 
vio employed in a similar way in N. T. Rom. 4: 8. James 

: 12. 


“Og ov% éxogevOn év Bovdy aseBav, who walks not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, as in the Hebrew.—The Greek aorist is here 
used to express habit, where we commonly use the present tense, 
(see R. Kiihner: Gr. Gramm. § 442.) Walks not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, i. e. after the Hebrew idiom, conducts not 
himself according to the counsel uf the ungodly ; (comp. 2 Chr. 
22:5. Mic. 6: 16; andinN. T. Luke 1:6. 1 Pet. 4: 3.)— 
Tlogevouca is here construed with év, as the metaphor is con- 
tinued. 
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Kui iv 03 apagroiar ovx torn, and stands not in the way of 
sinners, as in Heb.—Stands, i. e. as the connexion requires, lite- 
rally moves or presses on, but here metaphorically acts or conducts 
himself. In the way, i. e. after the Hebrew idiom, after the conduct 
or manner of life, (comp. 1 K. 15: 26. Prov. 4: 14; and in 
N. T. Acts 14: 16. 2 Pet. 2: 15. Jude 11.) 

Kai ini xadéden Lowoy ovx éxddier, and sits not on the seat 
of the impious, for Heb. and sits not in the circle or assembly of 
the impious, (comp. Ps. 107 : 32.)—Aommdg here is an adjective, 
denoting pestilential, wicked, and not a substantive denoting 
pestilence ; comp. 1 Sam. 1: 16, yi de@¢ tiv SovAnr cov eis Gvya- 
zéga Lowy, regard not thy handmaid as an impious woman. 

There is no climax in this verse, but the repetition of the 
thought denotes intensity. Sense of the whole verse: happy 
the man who has no sort of intercourse with any class of wicked 
persons. 

2. AIR i iv TH voum xvgiov 70 Héljux adrov, but in the law of 
Jehovah is his delight, as in Heb.— Aid’ 7, for adda ij or edo 
7, other than, but ; (see Kiihner, § 741. 5. Crosby, § 901. 2. 
Comp. in N. T. Luke 12: 51. 1 Cor. 3: 5.) Kuguog is used in 
the Septuagint for Jehovah, as the translators, accordingto a 
superstition of the Jews, read Adonai, “ Lord,” for the proper 
name Jehovah. Tod Péiyjua adrov, his delight, comp. Is. 62: 4. 

Koa tv r@ vou adrod peherjoe juégag xat vvxtos, and in his 
law he meditates day and night, as in Heb.—The future here is 
the futurum consuetudinis ; (see Kiihner, § 446. 2.) ‘Hucoas 
xai vuxt0g, by day and by night, (see Kiihner, § 524. 1. Crosby, 
§ 559. These grammarians seem to regard the genitive of time 
and place as a sort of substratum for the action, which co-ope- 
rates for its production. 

3. Kai gore wg 10 Evdov 10 mequrevpévor napa rag diekodovs 
zaw vdaror, for he shall be like the tree planted by the water- 
courses, as in Heb.—Kai, here, on account of the connexion, to 
be rendered for. viov, after the Hebrew idiom, a tree, (comp. 
Gen. 2: 9; also in N. T. Luke 23: 31. Rev. 2: 7. 22: 2, 14. 
also Lat. dignum, Hor. Od. IL 13.11.) Tag dvefodovg rav ide- 
tov, the water-courses, as it does not appear whether natural or 
artificial streams are intended. 

“O tov xagnov adbrov ducer iv xaig@ adtov, which yields its 

Sruit in its season, as in Heb.—The future tense here is the fu- 
turum consuetudinis, comp. mederijoa, verse 2. Kagnovr diSovai, 
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after the Hebrew idiom, to yield fruit, (comp. Zech. 8: 12; and 
in N. T. Mat. 13: 8. Mark 4: 7, 8.) 

Kai 70 gtiddov avrov ovx enogpuiseta, and its leaf shall not 
fail, as in Heb. 

Kai névta dou av nowy xatevodmdrjcera, and all things what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper, as in Heb. Karevodwdijoerat, shall 
prosper, comp. Judg. 18: 5. Ps. 37: 7.—In this last clause the 
metaphor evidently is dropped. 

4. Ovy ovrag oi doeBeis, ody OvTws, not so the ungodly, not so, 
as in the Hebrew, except that the words repeated are added by 
the Greek translator for the sake of emphasis. 

"ALE i} og 6 yrovs Ov éxginter 0 drEeuog amd NQOGeNOL Tijs 7is, 
but they are as the chaff which the wind drives away from the 
face of the earth, as in the Hebrew, except that the words ad 
mpoowmov tig 77g are added by the Greek translator, as if to 
complete the sentence. These words, however, exhibit the He- 
brew idiom, and have the aspect of being a translation.—42? 
i, but, comp. verse 2. "Exginrei, in the present tense in a gene- 
ral proposition, as we should expect. 

5. Au rovro ovx avacticorta oi aosBsig év xgion, therefore 
the ungodly shall not stand in judgment, as in Heb.—For the 
sentiment, comp. Job. 5: 4, they are crushed in the gate, i. e. 
they cannot stand when tried. Quere. Can the Greek translator, 
in using drasryoorta, refer to the general judgment ? 

Ovde duagrwdoi év Bovds Stxaiwr, nor sinners in the assembly 
of the righteous, as in Heb.—Bovii,, here in the sense of council, 
assembly ; (comp. Ps. 89:7. 111: 1. 1 Mac. 14: 22.) For 
the sentiment, comp. Ex. 12: 19, that soul shall be cut off from 
the congregation of Israel. 

6. “Ort yewedoxer xvqreg O50” Sixaiwr, for Jehovah knows the 
way of the righteous, as in Heb.— Knows, i, e. after the Hebrew 
idiom, approves or regards, (comp. Am. 3: 2. Nah. 1: 7; and 
in N. T. John 10: 14,15. Rom. 7: 15. 2 Tim. 2: 19.) ‘Odds, 
here after the Hebrew idiom, plans, purposes. 

Kai 080g dosBav amodeirat, but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish, as in Heb—The way of the ungodly shall perish, i. e. 
after the Hebrew idiom, the purposes of the ungodly shall be 
Srustrated, 

Sense of the whole verse: Jehovah knows and approves the 
purposes of the righteous, therefore they prosper ; but he knows 
and disapproves the purposes of the ungodly, therefore they shalt 
be frustrated. 
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PSALM HU. 


Verse 1. ‘Ivati épovakar é0vn ; why do the nations rage ? as in 
the original Hebrew.—Jvari for iva ti yévnra, that what may be ? 
why ? (see Kihner, § 842. 1. Crosby, § 765. a. comp. 1 Mac. 2: 
7, 13 ; and in N. T. Mat. 9: 4. Acts 4: 25.) “EgovaSar, rage ; 
comp. 2. Mac. 7: 34. 3 Mac. 2: 2. "Edvn, nations, scil. not 
Jewish. 

Kai iaoi éuedérycav xevi ; and why do, the peoples meditate 
vain things? as in Heb. 

2. Hupécrysav oi Baucideig tig yis ; why do the kings of the 
earth set themselves? as in Heb. 

Kai of cgyovzes ovviy nour énitoavto ; and why are the rulers 
assembled together? for Heb. why do the rulers take counsel 
together ? the Greek translator being led to this rendering of 
the verb by the word following. 

Kara rov xvgiov xai xara tov youstov avrov, against Jehovah 
and against his anointed, as in Heb. 

3. AadsjEwper cory Seopovs avrav, let us break asunder their 
bonds, as in Heb. 

Kai anogoipopuer ag iar tov Cvyov avtay, and let us cast off 
their yoke from us, a fair translation of the original Hebrew. 

4. ‘O xaromar év ovpavoig éxyehaceraa avrovs, he that dwells 
in the heavens shall laugh at them, as in the Hebrew, except 
that xazoiar is used for xa@itwr, to avoid the gross anthropo- 
morphism; (comp. Ps. 9: 11; and in N. T. Acts 7: 48. 17: 
ey ovgavois, in the heavens, plural in imitation of the He- 

rew. 

Kai 6 xvgwg éxuvurngui avrovs, and Jehovah shall scoff at 
them, as in Heb. 

5. Tore Ludijos agog avrovs tv ogy avtov, then shall he speak 
unto them in his wrath, as in Heb. 

Kai &vt@ Pvp adrov ragake adrovs, and he shall vex them 
in his anger, as in Heb. 

For analogous instances of anthropopathism in N. T. comp. 
Rom. 2: 8. 9: 21. Heb. 3: 11. 4: 3. Rev. 15: 1. 

6. "Eya 38 xarectaéOyy Buctievs ia adrov, but Ihave been con- 
stituted king by him, for Heb. but I have anointed my king, in 
order to avoid the abrupt change of person in the original. 

"Eni Siwy 690g rd &yor avrov, upon Mount Sion, his sanctu- 
ary, a fair rendering of the Hebrew without the vowel points.— 
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Swiv, the Greek translator being accustomed to represent the 
Hebrew Tsade by the Greek Sigma. 

7. Aayyéliov to apdotuzpe xveiov' xvguog sine mods je, declar- 
ing the decree of Jehovah ; Jehovah has said to me. Here the 
participle is employed instead of the finite verb in the Hebrew, 
on account of the change in the preceding verse ; and the name 
of the deity is repeated for the sake of perspicuity. 

Tidg pov el ov, &yo o7usoor yeyévvnna oe, thou art my son, this 
day I have begotten thee, as in Heb. 

8. Airyou nag emov, xai Saou cot Z9ry thy xdjQoromiuy cov, 
ask of me, and Iwill give thee the nations for thy inheritance, 
as in Heb.—Jnheritance. i. e. after the Hebrew idiom, portion, 
comp. in N. T. Acts 7: 4. Heb. 11: 8. Tir xdngoropiar cov, 
for the use of the article here, see Kiihner, § 494, Crosby, § 706. 

Kai tiv xardoyeciv cov ta mégata tig is, and the ends of the 
earth for thy possession, as in Heb.— Tj zardoyeciv cov, for the 
use of the article, see as above. 

9. Hlomareig avrovs &v 6a8d~p odned, thou shalt rule them with 
an iron rod, for Heb. thou shalt break them in pieces with an 
tron rod ; the Greek translator having read o>" from mz> to 
feed or rule, instead of 525m from >27 to break in pieces ; comps 
Rev. 2: 27. 12: 5. 19: 15; all of which follow the Septuagint 
in this respect. 

‘Qe oxevog xeQapsos ovrreipers avtovs, as a potter's vessel thou 
shalt break them in pieces, as in Heb. comp. in N. T, 2: 27. 

10. Kai viv Bacidets civerte, now therefore, ye kings, be wise, 
as in Heb.— Kai vvv, now therefore, comp. Gen. 11: 6. 

TladevOyre martes oi xpivorres tiv yhv, be instructed, all ye 
that judge the earth, as in Heb. 

11. Aovieticate rq xveicp ev popy, serve ye Jehovah with fear, 
as in Heb. 

Kai ayadlacde avrp ev todum, and rejoice in him with trem- 
bling, as in the Hebrew, except that the dative of the pronoun 
is very happily supplied ; (comp. Ps. 35: 9; and in N. T. Luke 
1: 47.)—For this softened use of zgduog, comp. in N. T. 1 Cor. 
2: 3. 2Cor. 7: 15. Eph. 6:5. Phil. 2: 12. in all which pas- 
sages the external sign or exhibition is used for the internal feel- 
ing. 

12. Apdkacte nadeias, uy mote boy] xveuos, receive in- 
struction, lest Jehovah be angry, for Heb. embrace the son, lest 
he be angry.—The translator here appears to have been stum- 
bled by the unusual word "2 son ; and to have added Jehovah 
from necessity to complete the sense. 
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Kai anoleiote && 0800 Stxaiug, Orav éxxavdi, ey raze 0 Gvudg 
avtov, and ye perish from the righteous way, when his anger 
shall be suddenly kindled, a fair translation of the Hebrew, ex. 
cept that the word righteous is added to make out the sense.— 
From the righteous way, i. e. from the way of the righteous, the 
translator probably having in mind Ps. 1:6. On the anthro- 
popathism, comp. verse 5. 

Maxcgrn advteg oi mexordores én avt@, blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him, in full accordance with the Hebrew. 
The pronoun, however, in the Greek version, refers to Jehovah, 
while in the Hebrew the reference is doubtful.— Meaxaguor has 
the collocation of the predicate adjective, see Ps. 1: 1, above. 
The participle of the second perfect has the force here of the 
present, (see Kiihner, § 439, Crosby, § 367. comp. in N. T. Heb. 
2: 13.) 





ARTICLE X. 


Dominici Diopati, I. C. Nearonrram, De Curisto Grace 
Loquente Exercitatio. 


Translated by O. T. Dobbin, LL. B. of Trinity College, Dublin. 4 ' 


ConTINVED FROM PAGE 22.) 


§15. The Jewish kings who followed, greatly favored Hel- 
lenizers and Hellenism. 


To crown our argument, we are now to show that the Jewish 
kings themselves who reigned after this period, were enamor- 
ed of the Greeks and cherished Hellenism with zealous care. 

In the first place, John, son of Simon Maccabeus, hired 
Greek soldiers at his own expense.* To his Hebrew appellation, 
John, he added the Greek Hyrcanus (’ Ygxavd¢), which gave its 
name to the tower he built and called Hyrcanium (‘Texcsor). 
He first professed the Stoic and afterwards the Epicurean phi- 
losophy, by being first a Pharisee, and after that a Sadducee.t 





* Joseph. in Antiq. lib. 13, c. 8, p. 658; De B., 1. 1, ¢. 2, p. 
5 


6. 
+ Joseph. in Antigq. lib. 13, cap. 10, ¢ 6, p. 663. 
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Aristobulus his son followed, who proved his attachment to 
the Greeks by so many acts of kindness, that he was com- 
monly styled Philhellene, or, as Josephus words it, yonuatioas 
ev pideddny.* 

In this respect Alexander Janneus, the son of Aristobulus, 
differed not from his father. He called the new soldiers, whom 
he armed with brazen shields, by the Greek name Hecatonto- 
machoi.t Six thousand two Pundred Greek soldiers were 
enrolled among his troops.{ He built a beautiful castle at the 
Jordan, and gave it the Greek name Alexandrium (’AdeSdr- 
dgeror) from himself. In fine, he was so ardent an admirer of the 
Greek philosophy, that he treated both Sadducees and Pharisees 
with the utmost attention during life, and when about to die, 
gave charge to his wife Alexandra, to allow the Pharisees the 
disposal of his body, and exacted from her the promise that 
she would make them the confidants of all her measures. 

Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, succeeded to his father’s 
throne. Too closely did he follow his parent’s example in the 
patronage he extended to Hellenism, as the following decree, 
quoted from Josephus, will show : 

The Athenians decreed him “a crown of gold, the prize ac- 
corded by law, and the erection of a brazen statue in the tem- 
ple of the people and the graces; they further decreed him a 
proclamation in the theatre of Bacchus at the representation of 
the new tragedies, and at the Gymnic contests. They or- 
dered too, that every thing besides, which could be devised to 
his honor, should be bestowed upon him for his distinguished 
kindness to the Greeks.”’ || 

To Hyrcanus succeeded Herod, surnamed, from his exploits, 
the Great. This monarch favored the Greeks and Hellenism 
(‘EdAnvisum) in an »xtraordinary manner. To the towns and 
cities which he built he gave Grecian names, and those 4] 
which had before Chaldee or Hebrew ones, he changed into 
Greek, as Samaria into Sebaste, Capharsaba into Antipatris, 
Betharamphtha into Livia, of which see more below. All the 


* Joseph. ibid. cap. 11, § 3, p. 665. 

t Id. ibid. cap. 12, § 5, p. 668. 

t Id. ibid. cap. 14, § 1, p. 672. 

§ Id. ibid. cap. 15, § 5, p. 675. 

|| Joseph. lib. 14 Ant. cap. 8, § 8, p. 698 

{| V. Relandum in Palestina Illustrata, tom. 2. 
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money which he coined bore Greek inscriptions. He established 
the Olympic games at Jerusalem, built a theatre in the city, and 
an amphitheatre just without, both remarkable for their magni- 
ficence. In these, every five years, games, shows, plays, were 
exhibited after the manner of the Greeks. This quinquennial 
celebration he observed with the utmost pomp, despatching em- 
bassies to his neighbors, and inviting spectators from every quar- 
ter. Athletes flocked from all Greece, play-actors of various 
lines, and musicians, called in Greek Ovuedxoi.* Hence it came 
that Herod was vulgarly called by the Jews Agonotheta, or 
giver of shows. He renewed the Olympic games at Elis, which 
had been aliowed to drop into disuse through the poverty of the 
Eleans.+ So favorable was Herod to the Greeks and to Hellen- 
ism (‘E.2qriouq) that Josephus calls him liberal to strangers and 
harsh to his own people.{ The posterity of Herod carried them- 
selves much after the same fashion in this matter. The Te- 
trarch and Agrippa bore the Greeks such good will, that several 
monuments were raised in Greece with inscriptions in honor of 
them. Those who would obtain further information on this 
head, may consult Spon’s Miscellanea.§ 


§ 16. Summary of the Chapter. 
i 


But here we furl our sails, and review our voyage thus far. 
We have shown, I. That Alexander reduced Judea into subjec- 
tion to Macedonian rule, and that some time afterwards ihe 
Jews in his army, returning to their native country, took the 
Greek language back with them. II. That Samaria was filled 
with Macedonians by the same monarch, the native inhabitants 
having been expelled. III. That the Jews, to the number of 
seventy thousand, brought the Greek language with them from 
Egypt to Judea. IV. That the Jews, who came out of Syria 
and settled again in their own land in immense numbers, con- 
veyed with them not only the Epocha and general habits of the 
Greeks, but also their language. V. That Jason the high priest 
endeavored to win over his fellow-countrymen to the rites of 
the Greeks, in which he easily succeeded. VI. That Hellenism 


* Joseph. lib. 15 Antiq. cap. 8, p. 766 et seq. 
t Id. lib. 16, cap. 5, § 3, p. 798. 

t Ibid. § 3 et § 4, p. 799. 

§ Sponius in Miscellaneis, p. 338, alibique. 
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was extensively prevalent under the pontificate of Menelaus. 
VIL. That Antiochus Epiphanes sought with all his might to 
establish the Greek language, manners, and laws in Judea. 
VII. That Antiochus established Greek military settlements at 
Jerusalem, which were intended to compel the Jews to embrace 
Hellenism. IX. That the Samaritans of Sichem, of their own 
accord, adopted the Greek ritual and customs, and dedieated the 
temple on Gerizim to a Greek divinity. X. That Antiochus 
Epiphanes published a decree, that all the Jews should embrace 
Hellenism to the total abandonment of Judaism, on pain of 
death. XI. That the same Antiochus removed all pretexts for 
not adopting Hellenism. XII. That the high priest Alcimus 
greatly enlarged the dominion of Hellenism in Judea. XIII. 
That all Judea was covered by Grecian colonies for the term 
of nineteen years, which constrained the Jews to conform to 
Grecian usages (ad Grecissandum). XIV. That the Jews em- 
braced the Greek philosophy and Grecian sects. XV. That the 
succeeding Jewish kings greatly favored the Hellenes and Hel- 
lenistn. 

As these points are satisfactorily proved, and it is confessed 
that the Jews were under the Grecian yoke one hundred and 
ninety years, is there one who can withstand the conviction, 
that the Jews universally adopted the Greek language, and 
allowed their own Chaldaic to drop out of use altogether ? 

I shal] close this part with a quotation from the ingenious 
and learned Voss, too much to my purpose to be omitted.* 
“ Wheresoever, from the times of Alexander the Great, the 
Greeks obtained dominion, there did the Greek language pre- 
vail. It is absurd, therefore, to except from this description 
Judea alone, since Josephus and the Books of Maccabees suffi- 
ciently show how ready the Jews were to fall in with the 
Grecian customs, the greater part of them preferring to be con- 
sidered Greeks rather than Jews. Even those of them who 
disliked the Greeks, were constrained to learn the language of 
their masters for their own interest’s sake. Thus in Judea, just 
as in Egypt, Asia, and in the rest of Syria, no other language 
was heard than Greek.” 


An Excursus upon the Hellenists of Acts VI. 
From what has been already advanced may be explained that 


* Isaac. Vossius de Sybillinis Oraculis, pag 290. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO. II. 14 
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indescribably vexed passage in the Acts of the Apostles relating 
to the Hellenists. The words are: “Ev 08 raig nucoaig radvraic 
tAnOvvdvtar tov padnzar, éyéveto yoyyvouos tov EdAyvoray 
mgos rove Epgaiovs, 0t1 mugePew@poryro év ty Suaxovige tH xa0npe- 
gui ai xjoe avtar “ But in those days, when the number of the 
disciples was increased, there arose a murmuring of the Hellen- 
ists against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected 
in the daily distribution.’”* 

Two controversies of no light importance have taken their 
origin fiom this passage, namely, who were the Hellenists 
whose widows were neglected in the ministration, and, was 
there ever a Hellenistic tongue deriving its name from the per- 
sons called Hellenists. These we shall now notice in order. 

I. Who were the Hellenists ? 

Men of the highest erudition have entered keenly upon this 
first question, the different opinions upon it being, I. That of 
Peter de Marca, who supposed the Hellenists to be the Jews of 
the second dispersion in the Greek provinces, the dispersed of 
the Gentiles (gentilium sparsos) as they are called. II. That 
of Erasmus, who conceived the term Hellenists to refer to a 
faction rather than to a nation or tongue. III. That of Light- 
foot, who supposed them to be the Jews who lived among the 
Gentiles, and were ignorant of Hebrew, speaking only the lan- 

uages of the people among whom they dwelt.t IV. That of 
wis Cappel, who thought the Hellenists were the Heathen. 
V. That of Isaac Voss, who supposed they were the Jews of 
the Roman party, or those who received Roman pay.{ VI. That 
of Heinsius, (whom Grotius, Selden, and others, follow,) who 
will have it that by the name of Hellenists are designated Jews 
born out of Palestine, who used Greek books in their syna- 
ogues, and wrote and spake the peculiar dialect called Hel- 
latie) VII. That of Salmasius, differing widely from all 
these and partly following Beza, that the Hellenists were totally 
unacquainted with the Hebrew language, that they only spoke 
Greek, that they were not Jews in any sense, that there never 
was a Hellenistic language, nor do any traces of it now exist.|| 


* Act. Apost. cap. 6, v. 1. 

+ Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. in cap. 6 Act. Apost. t. 2. p. 707. 

t Is. Vossius de Sybill. Oraculis, cap. 16, p. 287. 

§ Daniel Heinsius in Exercit. de Ling. Hellen. 

|| Salmasius in Com. de Lingua Hellenistica. Sententias 
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But of these conflicting opinions we may easily dispose by 
referring to the preceding pages, and attending to the observa- 
tions which follow. 

And, in the first place, it is clear, from what has been al- 
ready noted in this chapter, that certain families of Greeks, 
either in the pay of the Jewish kings, or because of advan- 
tageous settlements granted them in the country, or because 
they saw themselves regarded with favor by the ruling powers, 
fixed themselves in Judea. 

In the second place. These Hellenes, who migrated to Ju- 
dea, did not conform to Jewish customs (non quidem Judaiza- 
bant), but continued faithful to their Hellenism, observing the 
manner of life prevailing among the Greeks. Therefore they 
did not embrace the Jewish religion but retained their own, just 
as the Jews do now among the Christians, the Greeks among 
the Latins, the Christians among the Turks, who all observe 
their respective religions amongst men of another creed. Nor 
did the children of these Greeks act differently from their pa- 
rents. They also lived in the observance of the religion and 
general habits of their ancestors. This is the proper meaning 
of the words ‘EdAnriter and ‘EdAnniopos, aE among the 
writers of the church (apud sacros auctores). For ‘EdAnjvifew 
does not refer so directly to the use of the language as to the 


observance of the religious and other customs of Greece, follow- 
ing the eg of ovdaiter,* which in the writings of Paul is 


to follow the Jewish religion, and of Xguotsavilev, which is to 
adopt Christianity. Thus Gregory of Nyssa uses the term: 
Oixovw dravy mgdg twa ‘Edyvitortaw i diahekig fj, xalag av! Eyor 
tavtyy mowisdas tov ddyou tiv apyiy, motegov elven tO eior 
imeidnge, | TH tar aPEov cvuépetae Sdyuate’ “ When, there- 
fore, you dispute with any of the Hellenists, it will be well to 
begin with this question : does he believe in a God, or is he of 
the atheists, who believe in none.”+ Socrates, in like manner, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, opposes ‘“EdAnvitew to Xguoriavilerv.t 


has omnes suo more exponit doctissimus Fabricius in Biblioth. 
Greea, lib. 4, cap. 5, p. 225. 

* Paulus, Ep. ad Galat. cap. 2, v. 14. 

+ Nyssenus, Preefat. in Orat. Catech. tom. 3, p. 44. Idem 
Oratione eadem, cap. 3, p. 49. 

t Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. 1, cap. 22, p. 185. 
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Hesychius,* too, in his Dictionary explains ‘EAnviZew, to live 
after the manner of the Greeks ; and the ancient glosses in like 
manner render ‘E2Ayritw by the word Grecisso. Thus Aéschines 
in Ctesiphon, defining the limited sense in which he would have 
the word taken, says ‘EdAnvilwr ry qari, Hellenizing in speech. 
‘Edd nniopos, following the same analogy, signifies the profession 
of the Greek religion, the imitation of Grecian manners ; as in 
the second Book of Maccabees: “Hv & ovrog axpy tig Eddy- 
vmod, xu MedoBacig adLogudionov' “Now such was the height 
of Greek fashions, and increase of heathenish manners, through 
the exceeding profaneness of Jason, that ungodly wretch, and 
not high priest.”’+ 

So also in Gregory Nyssene,t Chrysostom,§ and frequently in 
Justin ae From the circumstance, then, that these de- 
scendants of the Greeks continued to observe the customs of 


their forefathers, and that they Hellenized (‘E2qifew) or clave 
to their ancestral faith, do 1 believe that these persons were 
called Hellenists, i. e. were observers of the Greek religion 
(sectatores Grecanice religionis). 

As the effect of professing another creed is to beget different 
habits, so these Hellenists were on bad terms with the Jewish 
ot emt and especially with the lower orders. The Greeks or 


ellenists regarded the Jewish religion as revolting and absurd, 
and called its votaries barbarians. These, on the other hand, 
returning like for like, gave the Greeks or Hellenists the oppro- 
brious name of Heathen. Thus burning with mutual rancor 
they held each other in detestation. 

But as soon as the gospel was published in Judea, not only 
did some of the Jews, but also of the Hellenists and of the 
proselytes embrace the faith of Christ. Then, after the ascen- 


* Hesychius in Diction. voce ‘LAdnvifew. 

[ Lddnriopos, imitatio Gree. Theol. Grec. et Apos. posteri 
‘Eldqvwopov vocarunt ty “Eddgvixny nadeiay, i. €. tyy Eordev mou- 
delav, s. tos EwPer hoyovc, opponentes eum ti tvayyehixh maiden: 
quia sc. Greci tum temporis erant Ethnici et a Christiana re- 
ligione alieni. Steph. Thes. Valp.—Ep.] 

+ Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 4, v. 13. 

¢ Nyssenus, Prefat. citata pagina 43. [Nazianzenus, Orat. 
3, contr. Julian. Ep.] 

§ Chrysost. lib. cont. Gent. tom. 1, p. 652, edit. Paris. 

|| Justinus Martyr. Resp. ad quest. 1, Orth. et ad quest. 24, 
Orth. Ib. Resp. ad qu. 42 et 74. 
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sion of the Lord, the new converts began to have all things in 
common ; as we read in the Acts: “ And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common, and sold their possessions 
and substance, and divided them to all as each had need.’* So 
also elsewhere : “ And the multitude of them that believed was 
of one heart and one soul, nor did any say that any thing he 
possessed was his own, but all were common; nor was there 
one among them who lacked; for as many of them as were 

ssors of lands or of houses, sold them and brought the 
prices of the things which they sold and laid them at the feet of 
the apostles. And division was made thereof to each, as each 
had need.”’+ 

But in the course of time, when the number of the disciples 
increased, although the converted Jews were bound by the 
closest ties of religion to the converted Hellenists, yet it so hap- 
pened that, in the distribution of the general funds to the faith- 
ful, the widows of the latter class were neglected. To remedy 
this evil, when the apostles met they appointed seven deacons 
to preside over the tables of the saints. As these facts just 
alleged are indisputable, I venture to assert that no body of per- 
sons can present any thing like equally valid claims to the title 
of Hellenists with those just indicated. 

1. Those whom Heinsius, Lightfoot, and Peter de Marca 
patronize, to wit, Jews dwelling among Gentiles, cannot; for 
these not only did not adopt the religion of the heathen, (the 
proper meaning of ‘E2Ayvifev) but are even here expressly dis- 
tinguished from the Hellenists. ‘“ There arose a murmuring of 
the Hellenists against the Hebrews.” So also, in two other 
places in the same book, the Hellenists are distinguished from 
the Jews.{ From this it is evident, that those here called Hel- 
lenists could not be Jews or Hebrews, which mean the same 
thing. 

2. Nor does this name correctly apply to the heathen at 
large, as Cappellus has persuaded himself. For although in the 
wideness of the term, all Gentiles, Greeks, and Hellenists too, 
among the number, are comprehended under the designation 
heathen, yet all the heathen are not Hellenists. Those only bear 
the name correctly, who, dwelling among the Hebrews, Gre- 


* Act. Apost. cap. 2, v. 44 et seq. 
t Ibid. cap. 4, v. 32 ad 35. 
} Ibid. cap. 9, v.29; et 11, v. 20. 
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cised, ( Hidinntov) and who continued to live after the customs 
of their Grecian forefathers. In proof further, that the Gentiles 
at Jarge could not be meant, it may be enough to state that to 
the other pagans the gospel was not yet preached, nor the 
church of Christ laid open. Persons of this class, therefore, 
could not by any possibility be joined at that time to the Chris- 
tian society at Jerusalem. 

3. It is equally clear that this name cannot be appropriated 
to those Jews who belonged to the Roman party, whom Vos- 
sius has called the Hellenists, and this for the same reason ; for 
if, in the Acts, the Jews are distinguished from the Hellenists, 
nay, opposed to them, it must be evident that Jews or Hebrews 
never could bear the name. 

From all that has been stated it will appear, that Salmasius and 
those who think with him come neares¢ the truth in my opinion, 
who say that by Hellenists are here meant, not Jews by birth or 
descent, but proselytes from the Greeks, (that is, Greeks who 
had professed the Jewish religion,) or the children of those pro- 
selytes who knew only the Greek language, and not Hebrew. 
These were not called Hellenes, for they were not true Greeks ; 
but rather Hellenists, from ‘EdAnvitew, which also signifies to 
speak Greek. Thus Salmasius comes nearest the truth, I repeat, 
but he has not hit the right nail on the head after all (rem acu 


non tetigit). What he affirms about the Hellenists not being 
Jews, but Greeks and speaking Greek, 


“Is wise—is mine—and smacks of fav’ring Jove.” 


But in other points this distinguished writer errs through not 
allowing the existence of Hellenism, or the use of the Greek 
language among the Jews; and the further he recedes from this 
admission, the more does he boggle in his argument. 

His first mistake is, to make the Hellenists speak Greek, and 
the Jews Chaldee, and these parties mutually ignorant of each 
other’s tongue. But we have just been called to observe Helle- 
nists of this class, born in Judea in the midst of Jews and won 
to the Christian faith, living along with converted Jews and hav- 
ing all things common. Moreover, in the Acts the Hellenists 
accost the Jews, and especially in this chapter, wherein they say 
in the presence of the Jewish multitude, “ It is not right to leave 
the word of God and serve tables, wherefore, etc. etc ;” and again, 
“ the saying pleased the whole multitude.” Now, if the things 
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which Salmasius alleges were true, how did these Jews and 
Hellenists contrive to live together? what common language 
did they speak? Nay, it is certain, from the premises, that one 
and the same language was vernacular to the Jews and common 
to both. But as this must have been the Hellenistic, as we shall 

rove below, it follows that this was native to Jews and Hel- 
leniats alike, and was that which was used by them in their 
intercourse with each other. 

A second mistake of Salmasius is, that he conceives these par- 
ties to have been called Hellenists from their use of the Greek 
tongue. Now although ‘Ediyjvitew does signify to speak the 
language, as well as to observe the religion of Greece, yet here 
Hellenist refers exclusively to religion, without having any re- 
gard to ey at all. Were it otherwise, were the name de- 
rived from the language rather than from the religion, then the 
Jews born in Syria and Greece should have been called Hel- 
lenists, for these also Hellenized in that sense (‘HAAj»for), that is, 
spoke Greek. But that these latter did not bear the title, has 
just been demonstrated by Salmasius and myself. If they did, 
he would thus be environed with the same difficulties he has 
thrown in the way of Heinsius, and which he has himself so 
ably refuted in his books about the Hellenists. Yet into this 
very error has Salmasius fallen in not acknowledging Hellenism 
(i. e. speaking Greek) among the Jews also. Had he but recog- 
nized this, and conceded that Jews and Hellenists both spoke 
Greek, then assuredly he would never have made the point of 
difference between them to be a faculty they both possessed in 
common, namely, the ability to speak that language. 

A third mistake of Salmasius is, that he confounds the prose- 
lytes with the Hellenists. Yet the true definition of a Hellenist 
is, a person who lives after the manner of the Greeks and observes 
their religion. The proselytes, on the contrary, were immigrants 
from foreign countries, who had embraced the Jewish religion. 
The Hellenist and proselyte, therefore, differed as much from 
each other, as the Heathen religion from the Jewish. Besides, 
the Hellenists were despised by the Jewish people because 
aliens from the faith of Israel ; whereas, on the contrary, the pro- 
selytes were so acceptable, that Christ charges the Jews with 
compassing sea and land to make one proselyte. Of these see 
more in Maimonides.* It is not, then, at all probable that the 
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* Maimonides, Tract. de Proselytis, cap. 2 et 3. 
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widows of such persons would be neglected, as described in the 
Acts ; but it is highly probable that those of the Hellenists would, 
because of the old standing grudge between the Hellenists and 
the Jews. We close, then, this part of our argument by affirm- 
ing that those persons were called Hellenists who were born of 
Greek parents settled in Judea ; that the name was given them 
because of their retaining the religion of their fathers in the midst 
of the Jews ; and that to them and to the Jews alike the Greek 
l € was vernacular. 
. Was there ever a Hellenistic language ? 

Now follows our other question, of equal interest and greater 
importance, viz. Was there ever a Hellenistic dialect of the kind 
generally described, as combining Greek words with a Hebrew 
phraseology ? a hypothesis in which most interpreters of the New 
Testament have sought a solution of their difficulties. 

On this point there could only be two opinions. Daniel Hein- 
sius maintains that there was such a tongue, and that it was call- 
ed Hellenistic, from ‘“EdAynoz7¢, the Hellenists who used it, a 
word formed after the same model as woijzexyg from aoujryg, and 
for the same reasons. For as poets have a peculiar style of com- 
position, governing at once words and phrases, and they who 
use this poetical dialect are called poets, even so are they called 
Hellenists who use the Hellenistic dialect. 

Salmasius, on the other hand, endeavored, in these publica- 
tions, to prove that it never had existence. As this dialect or 
language was quite unknown to the ancients, and not so much 
as named by them, as it could not be adjoined to any known 
Greek dialect, Ionic, Doric, GEolic, Attic, so did he conclude it 
never to have existed, but to be a figment of the moderns. All 
the elucidations, therefore, of the New Testament drawn from 
that source by Heinsius and other interpreters, he considers as 
nothing more than learned trifles (pro nugis eruditis habende). 
Besides, adds Salmasius, *‘ that the language should have exist- 
ence, there must have been some people, some nation, that used 
it as their native and proper speech.’’* 

But this difficulty Heinsius will easily get over. For, if the 
Hellenistic tongue was vernacular to all the Jews from the 
period of the Maccabees, as we have undertaken to prove, then 
directly are we furnished with a people who spoke it. For the 


* Salmasius in Comm. de Hellen. p. 84. Et in Funere Lin- 
gue Hel. pp. 8 et 10. 
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Jews, who formerly spoke Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac, when they 
learned Greek, under the successors of Alexander, from the Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, and Macedonians, would naturally retain many 
forms of speech from their native tongue; from the Egyptians, 
Syrians, and Macedonians, too, they would be sure to receive 
idioms which they would incorporate with their Greek ; and out 
of the mass thus formed, they would carve out this Greco-bar- 
baric tongue. Hence all the Jewish writers from the age of the 
Maccabees, and the authors of the Septuagint version, have em- 
ployed this dialect, composed of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Ma- 
cedonian, and Egyptian words. And as, shortly afterwards, the 
Jews received certain Latin words along with the Roman yoke, 
so the later authors, and especially those of the New Testament, 
adopt certain Latin idioms in addition. Salmasius has gone so 
far as to say, in reference to this, “ that the Hellenistic of the 
New Testament is quite another thing from that of the Old, for 
this latter is quite freed from the Latinisms that appear in the 
former.’’* But in the self-same New Testament, and in the con- 
temporaneous writers of a later age, a variety is found to mark 
their Hellenism, arising from difference of locality. Matthew, 
John, Peter, James, who are Galileans, employ a different Hel- 
lenistic dialect from Paul of Tarsus and Luke of Antioch. All 
the writers, in fact, of that age wrote Hellenistically, with the 
exception of a few—Flavius Josephus in particular, who bor- 
rowed from the Greeks their elegance of style and grace of com- 
‘position. 

I am surprised, meanwhile, how a man of such consummate 
learning as Saumaise could fight tooth and nail (tanquam pro 
aris et focis) against the existence of a language which, with 
all his efforts to overthrow, he has by his own concessions tended 
most strongly to support. For, while he owns, as he often does, 
that the seventy interpreters and the sacred writers of the New 
Testament used a Grecism (Graecismo) exceedingly impure, 
adulterated with Hebraisms and Syraisms, he confesses in that 
fact the existence of the Hellenistic and all that Heinsius meant 
by the term. This is in reality approving what in words he 
rejects. 

But Salmasius meets us here with another objection. He 
grants, indeed, that the sacred writers used a peculiar idiom, but 
contends that it has been improperly denominated by Heinsius 
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* Salmasius in Ossilegio, p. 294. 
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and the learned the Hellenistic dialect. “From what we have 
advanced,” he proceeds to say, “it must be clearer than the 
sun, that a Greek which was never appropriated to any people, 
and which never had any definite characteristics attached to its 
words by which it might be distinguished from other dialects, 
cannot be in the proper sense of the term a dialect, nor be de- 
fined by such a name.”* On this subject he has expended 
nearly all his work De Hellenistis. 

But, with the learned author’s leave, this is not to answer, but 
to evade the argument. The question is not whether this tongue 
be correctly designated the Hellenistic dialect, but whether it 
ever had an actual existence in our world. Grant that the name 
is incorrect, and what follows? Shall we deny its existence on 
account of the inappropriateness of its name? Nay, as Sal- 
masius owns and the learned are satisfied that, however barba- 
rous and unlike the other dialects of Greece, it actually did 
exist, it is of little use to carp about a single and unimportant 
point, whether or no it be rightly called a dialect. There is no 
reason then, we affirm, against believing in the existence of a 
Hellenistic tongue or dialect, as we shall show at greater length 
in its proper place. 

Meanwhile as regards the name, we may observe that Hein- 
sius conceives it should be called Hellenistic from the Hellenists, 
whose ordinary speech it was. To Salmasius, however, we 
must concede that the name is a modern coinage, for to the an- 
cients it was unknown. We will further own that Heinsius 
was wrong in calling it after the Hellenists. Nevertheless we 
must maintain that modern critics have, after all, been right in 
considering it a peculiar dialect, whatever Salmasius may urge 
to the contrary ; for from his own definitions it is evident that 
the name of a dialect may be given to this tongue, since it was 
peculiar and native to the sacred writers and the whole Jewish 
nation. But as far as regards the term Hellenistic, I own it 
does not entirely satisfy me. I had rather call it the Judaic or 
the Graco-Judaic, inasmuch as it was peculiar to the writers of 
that country, and scarcely known beyond. But here I pause. 

On the whole, then, while in the former controversy we side 
almost entirely with Salmasius, in the latter we coincide in most 
respects with Heinsius ; since it is unquestionably certain that 
this Greco-barbaric tongue had existence, even upon the ad- 





* Salmas. Comm. de Hellen. p. 84. 
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mission of his opponent. For it was vernacular in Judea, and 
to all the Jews from the time of the Maccabees, as we shall 
prove in the ensuing part, and hence the sacred writers came to 
use it. The knowledge of it, therefore, is of the utmost im- 
portance ; and those do well who avail themselves of its aid in 
unravelling the difficulties of the Septuaguint version and the 
New Testament, for without it there can be no certainty in the 
interpretation of the Sacred Books. 
(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE XI. 
Criticaut NorTiceEs. 


1.—Plutarchus de sera Numinis Vindicta: Plutarch on the Delay 
of the Deity in the Punishment of the Wicked, with notes. By H. 
B. Hacxert, Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, Andover. Published by Allen, Morrill 
and Wardwell. New York: Mark H. Newman. 1844. 


We are pleased to see a new edition of this treatise of Plu- 
tarch in our own country, because it indicates an increasing 
interest in philological studies. Besides, a treatise on a sub- 
ject which has perplexed every thoughtful Christian, from one 
occupying the position of the author, a Greek of the latter 
part of the first and the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian era, who was without a knowledge of Christian- 
ity or even of the Old Testament Scriptures, but learned in all 
the wisdom of the Grecian schools, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. Plutarch has justly been said to be inferior to no 
heathen writer, unless it be Plato, in the development of 
religious sentiments, and he may be considered not as defend- 
ing his own views merely, but those of a prominent school of 
Grecian philosophy, the New Platonic ; in which “ Christian- 
ity found its point of nearest approximation.” But the value 
of the volume before us is not confined to the Greek text. 
We think that Professor Hackett has done much for the cause 
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of sound learning by his somewhat copious notes. They seem 
to be of a far higher order than notes upon Greek writers gen- 
erally. The author shows that he has studied the original 
thoroughly, and given us the results of his studies, where 
they were necessary for the elucidation of the text, briefly 
and accurately. The mere classical scholar cannot fail to be 
interested and profited by a careful reading of the Greek wih 
the notes, and every Theological student and clergyman ought 
to own the volume as a companion to his Greek Testament. 
The frequent allusions to the New Testament, both in illus. 
trating the sentiment and the language, which is in some 
points strikingly like that of the ace writers, enhance its 
value ; and we are glad to see, not only an index of the difficult 
words and phrases explained in the notes, but also one of 
Scripture passages. We most cordially hope that the author 
of the notes will receive a merited reward, not only in the 
ready sale of his book, but also in the thanks of those best 
able to appreciate his labor. We cannot omit to call atten- 
tion to the beauty of the Greek type, and the accuracy with 
which the volume is printed. It does honor to the press 
which issued it. 


2.—History of the Church of Scotland, from the introduction of 
Christianity to the period of the Disruption in 1843. By the 

' Rev. W. M. Hernerineton, A. M. Yorphichen, Author of 
the “ Minister's Family,” ‘ History of the Westminster As- 
sembly of Divines,” etc. etc. etc. Nec tamen consumebatur. 

© First American from the third ime edition. New York: 
Robert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 1814. pp. 500. 
8vo. 


Mr. Hetherington is already known to us, by his preceding 
works, as an interesting and accurate author ; and we are sure 
this will add to his reputation. The volume presents us a suc- 
cinct and truthful history of the origin, advancement, declen- 
sion, and disruption, of one of the noblest churches on earth. 
She has always borne a magnanimous testimony to the truth, 
and the blood of her martyrs has stained her soil and become 
the seed of the church. Her last struggle has been by no 
means her least. Bloodless, it is true, but not the less demand- 
ing courage and zeal; and most nobly have the friends of 
oe Ser dal borne the heat and dust of the strife, and for the 
sake of principles, sacrificed all but life. God will bless them. 
The Head of the church will guard them. 

The history before us is full of thrilling incidents, will make 
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us love Scottish religion better, and inspire us with renewed 
energy in advocating and maintaining the cause of anti-pre- 
lacy. It is timely just now, and we bespeak for it the atten- 
tion it merits. Presbyterians, at least, every where should 
read it and store up its facts. 


3.—Emanuel on the Cross and in the Garden. By the Rev. R. 
P. Buppicom, M. A., F. A. S., Late Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. New York: John S. Taylor. 1844. pp. 

224. 12mo. 


This is a volume of ten chapters, in the form of sermons, 
and the design of the author is thus expressed: “It is my 
desire to fix the minds of my readers upon the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the blessed centre of all their hopes, 
and as the point from which the believer may most fitly con- 
template the coming glories of that day when He who was 
once offered to bear the sins of many shall appear to them 
who look for Him the second time, without sin unto salva- 
tion.” 

The author has selected the several sayings of Christ whilst 
on the cross as the themes of his several sermons, and has 
certainly done much toward the fulfilment of his desire. The 
Christian’s mind will certainly be fixed, more or less, on the 
cross of his Lord and Master, as he reads the varied and spir- 
itual meditations of the author. We are much pleased with 
the truly evangelical sentiments of the book, and think we 
can safely recommend it to those who love to contemplate 
their Redeemer; and those who do not, might be much pro- 
fited by thus gazing on the cross. 

The volume is tastefully got up by Mr. Taylor. 





4.—An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Tuomas Hantwett Horne, B. D., of 
Saint John’s College, Cambridge ; Rector of the United Par- 
ishes of Saint Edmund the King and Martyr, and Saint Nich- 
olas cons, Lombard Street, Prebendary of Saint Paul's. 
New edition from the eighth London dition, corrected and 
enlarged. Illustrated with numerous maps and fac-similes of 
Biblical Manuscripts. New York: Robert Carter. Pitts- 
burg: Thomas Carter. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1844. pp. 1159._ 


This work is too well known to need commendation at this 
late day. Since its first appearance many a student has pored 
over its pages with profit and delight, and it will continue to 
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be the companion of those who love the study of the Bible. 
Here we find concentrated most of what is valuable in the 
various departments of biblical learning, tending to illustrate 
the Scripture in all its various aspects. There are other works 
on separate subjects, containing more thorough and extended 
investigations, but perhaps no one extending over so wide a 
field, and yet containing so much various and important iat- 
ter. 
The present edition is in two large volumes, and printed 
from the eighth London, which contained Mr. Horne’s last 
improvements. It is to be regretted that it must be published 
in just the style it is, in order to meet the wants of many 
brethren in the ministry. The type is small, but it could not 
have been furnished in a better style without enhancing the 
price so much, as to render it inaccessible to many who will 
now enjoy its valuable contributions to the literature of the 


Bible. 


5.—The Life of James Arminius, D. D. By Natuan Banes, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. pp. 208, 
18mo. 


This work will, doubtless, be an acceptable present to the 
members of one of our largest denominations, and, as con- 
taining the life of an eminent man in the religious world, must 


be read with interest by many others. Mr. James Nichol 
wrote a memoir of Arminius, from which has been derived the 
principal part of the materials for this “Life.” It contains, 
among other valuable things, Arminius’s public Address to the 
States of Holland, in which his views are fully unfolded, 
especially on the Five Points of difference between Armini- 
ans and Calvinists. These points we consider important, and 
if they were practically ‘teetive, as they are theoretically 
held by Arminians, we should consider them hurtful in the 
extreme. But as it is, we rejoice in the diffusion of truth— 
sound, practical gospel truth, through the ministry of our 
Methodist brethren. And whilst all who favor spiritualism 
must at the present day unite in opposition to formalism, we 
should have been glad to see less of opposition to Calvinism 
n this book. And yet, regarding it as a monster as too many 
do, we are not to be surprised that they should arm them- 
selves cap-a-pie, and prepare to do battle on it. But there isa 
growing sympathy between us, and, as light is diffused, love 
will be awakened. 
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6.—The Heart delineated in its State by Nature, and as renewed 
by Grace. By Hucu Smtu, D.D., Rector of Saint Peter's 
Church, New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 
pp- 330, 18mo. 


The author of this work has acquired much notoriety re- 
cently by his controversy with Bishop Onderdonk in respect 
to the ordination of Mr. Carey. Of that controversy we are 
not now to speak, but of the volume before us. This is the 
second edition, demanded by the entire sale of the first. For 
ourselves, we like it much. It is written in good style and 
good spirit, and abounds in appropriate introduction of scrip- 
tural language, which always imparts a zest to our relish for 
abook. The doctrine as to the heart we believe to be correct. 
He would, indeed, abandon the use of the term “total” in 
connexion with depravity, but rather on metaphysical 
grounds, than that he differs from us as to the nature and 
extent of human corruption. 

The book consists of two parts; the former treating of— 
The Knowledge of the Heart—The Deceitful Heart—The 
Deceived Heart—General Depravity of the Human Heart— 
Degree of Depravity—Evil Heart of Unbelief—Divided Heart 
—dashened eart—Heart of Adamant—Conclusion. Part 
Second embraces—An Introduction—Honest and Good Heart 
—Primary Influences—Spiritual Concern—Broken and Con- 
trite Heart—Broken Heart bound up—New Heart—New Man 
—New Man Maturing for Heaven. 


7.—Combination: a Tale ee on Facts. By Cuar.orre 

Evizasetu. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1844. pp. 209. 18mo. 

This is another Tale from the prolific pen of the celebrated 
authoress, founded on facts. The tale is well constructed, 
the opinions and sentiments inculcated are of wholesome ten- 
dency, and well worth the consideration of those who, too 
often, rush into foolish combinations against their employers, 
which not only tend to want, but exert a most unhappy influ- 
ence on the moral feelings, and often induce habits which ter- 
minate in ruin. 


8.—A Church without a Bishop. The Apostolical and Primi- 
tive Church, popular in its Government, and simple in its 
Worship. By Lyman Coreman, author of “ Antiquities of the 
Christian Church :” with an Introductory Essay, by Dr. 
Augustus Neander. Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 
1844. pp. 432; 12mo. 

We are indebted to Mark H. Newman for a copy of this 
work; and a beautiful book it is, reflecting great credit on 
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the enterprising publishers. We took it up with high expec. 
tation, having a favorable opinion of the author’s qualifications 
for such a work, and being aware of the superior opportunities 
he enjoyed in Europe for reaching the sources of Laowlodge 
on the subject of which he treats. We have not been disap- 
pointed. Mr. Coleman has made thorough work, and merits 
the lasting thanks of those who love the truth. 

Just at the present time, such a work must be greatly 
sought after. Nothing could be more seasonable. When 
those among us, who claim for themselves peculiar apostolic 
offices, are lifting high the banner of prelacy, and calling on 
the people to enrol themselves under it, a work which enters 
upon so careful a research into the constitution of the primi- 
tive churches, will be effectual in disabusing the public mind 
of exclusive prelatical notions. 

Every thing here is confirmed by authorities the very best, 
and those who doubt can examine for themselves. Chapters 
VI, VII, VII, IX, X, on the “ Equality and Identity of Bishops 
and Presbyters—Rise of Episcopacy—Diocesan Government 
—Metropolitan Government—Patriarchal and Papal Govern- 
ment”—are full of interest : and the historical argument con- 
tained in them decisive as to the non-existence of diocesan 
bishops in the primitive church. But we defer extended 
remarks, in hope of a review, more at length, in a future 
number. 

We notice several errors, which it would be well to correct 
in a second edition, which will, no doubt, be demanded. 


9.—The Mothers of England ; their Influence and Responsibili- 
a By Mrs. Exurs. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil. : 
.S. Appleton. 1844. pp. 226. 12mo. 


It is enough to announce a work from Mrs. Ellis, on such a 
subject, to secure it a sale. The respected authoress is 
deservedly one of the most popular among us. Her aims are 
high: her talents are not wasted in foolish fiction, but devoted 
to objects of the first importance. We have not yet seen a 
work from her pen which has not interested us, and from 
which we have not derived profit. To Mothers, Wives, and 
Daughters, we consider her last works invaluable. The prin- 
ciples inculeated are wholesome, and her works, if read fre- 
quently, must aid in the formation of good female character 
and habits. 


In the volume before us, the mothers of this land, as well 
as of England, will find the most valuable hints, on all topics 
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of interest to them. Read: “The natural weakness of the 
mother’s heart is ever tempting her to risk the future good of 
her child, for the sake of its immediate gratification. It is 
that little sigh, that appealing look, perhaps through the mist 
of tears, or, more than all, that sweet spirit of resignation with 
which the child throws up its game not yet played out, and 
turns to hang upon the neck of its nurse, which melts the 
mother’s firmness, and makes her determine that, for once at 
least, its unresisting compliance shall be rewarded by a devia- 
tion from the rule. Thus the poor child learns how to appeal 
another time. Thus, in short, the silken cord is broken, and 
the pearls lie scattered.” 


10.—The Church in the Wilderness, and other Fragments, from 
the Study of a Pastor. By Garpiner Sprinc. New York: 
John S. Taylor. 1844. pp. 160, 12mo. 


These Fragments have been before the public for some time, 
but are now reissued to meet the call for them. They are 
certainly written in an interesting style, and are adapted to do 
good. Fragments of time employed as Dr. Spring has employ- 
ed those devoted to the preparation of these golden leaves, 
are well employed: and the leisure moments of ministers 
might thus become greatly profitable, not only to themselves, 
but to the church and the world. “ The Church in the Wil 
derness,” is a beautiful representation of the trials to which 
God’s people are subject in this vale of tears, and of the 
strength of that arm on which they lean for support. ‘ The 
Inquiring Meeting,” exhibits graphically some of the phases 
of feeling through which the sinner passes on his way to Zion. 
“Letter to a Young Clergyman ” is brief, but pointed, on the 
subject of the ministrations of the pulpit; and Dr. Spring, we 
think, did well to direct the attention of the young minister to 
the importance of careful preparation for the sanctuary. 


11.—The Young Student ; or Ralph and Victor. By Mavame 
Guizor. From the French, by Samuel Jackson. Three 
volumes in one. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadel.- 
phia: George S. Appleton. 1844. pp. 530, 12mo. 


We wish all books of this description were as wholesome 
in their tendency as the “ Young Student.” The book is 
designed to illustrate the proper management of children at 
home, and the principles which should regulate their govern- 
ment when absent from the domestic circle. “ While under 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO. II. 15 
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Madame Guizot’s instructions, the reader imbibes the loftiest 
principles of Christian moral philosophy ; a renewed insight 
into his own experimental changes; a keener perception of 
the danger and remorse arising from humane waywardness 
and vitiosity ; and a more astute and enlarged acquaintance 
with the means by which error and transgression may be 
rectified ; and with the infallibly efficacious method through 
which young men may be directed to “ cleanse their way,” 
and also be enabled to “abstain from the appearance of 
evil.” Perhaps it is occasionally too exciting. 


12.—The Wrongs of Woman. By Cuarrotte Exizasetu. New- 
York: John S. Taylor. 1844. pp. 302, 12mo. 


Mr. Taylor has here bound up several of the little works of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in one volume, and in a style to corre- 
spond with her other works, published by the same house. 


13.—The Minister’s Family ; or Hints to those who would make 
Home Happy. By Mrs.Exus. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 1844. pp. 174, 
18mo. 


This is another of the interesting volumes of Mrs. Ellis. It 
abounds in graphic description of scenery and delineations of 
life. The characters we think natural and truthful, and the 
threads of the story well woven together. And if it bea 
recommendation of a tale to end well, the “ Minister’s 
Family,” certainly, is not wanting in that respect. Many 
have, doubtless, read the book ere this: and to those who 
have not, we only add, that it contains the story of a minister’s 
family, which had been in the habit of using intoxicating 
drinks, and had suffered grievously in consequence of it, but 
finally adopted the total abstinence principle, and thus 
secured the return of happiness and of joys which had been 
marred. 


14—The Adventures of Daniel Boone, the Kentucky Rifleman. 
By the author of “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations.” New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Apple- 
ton. 1844. pp. 174, 18mo. 


This volume is dedicated, by Uncle Philip, to “ His Young 
Countrymen,” and we can promise them many thrilling inci- 
dents in its perusal. They may have heard of Daniel Boone. 
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Here they have his biography. The book tells them how he 
spent his early life, how he loved hunting in the woods, how 
early he crossed the mountains and made a settlement in what 
is now Kentucky, how he dealt with the Indians, what hair- 
breadth escapes he made, what strange sights he saw, and 
how, after people began to settle Kentucky, he removed to 
Missouri, and there died in 1818. He was a singular man, and 
his biography, as here related, abounds in striking events. 


15.—Invitation to True Happiness, and Motives for becoming a 
Christian. By Joet Parker, D. D., Pastor of the Clinton- 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1844. pp. 157, 18mo. 


Dr. Parker is a forceful writer. All that he has published 
has been acceptable and useful. The present volume bears 
the impress of his mind. It is lucid and attractive, and 
eminently successful in impressing the invitation to true 
happiness. No one can read the book without a conviction 
that the author is right ; and every one who reads, must feel, 
that “sin is incompatible with present happiness,” and that 
the only basis of real enjoyment is in penitence for sin, faith 
in Christ, and a consequent religious life. The chapters 
embrace the following subjects—Desire of Happiness address- 
ed—Man constituted for Happiness—Happiness Attainable— 
A Leading Motive for Becoming a Christian—Sin Incompati- 
ble with Present Happiness—The Unhappy Consequences of 
Sin—Happiness of a Religious Life—Consequences of a 
Religious Life—The Wisdom of Promptness. 

We wish that every impenitent man would give it a perusal. 


16.—Woman’s Worth ; or Hints to Raise the Female Character. 
First American from the last English edition, with a Recom- 
mendatory Notice by Emily Marshall. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 1844. 
pp- 180, 18mo. 


“Woman’s Worth,”—what a theme! How has the worth 
of woman been enhanced by Christianity, and how is it 
destined yet more to shine, under the expanding and eleva- 
ting influence of a Christian education! This volume, we 
think, may do much toward directing the thoughts of woman 
into a right channel ; and as topics of great interest are here 
treated in a winning and nsefal manner, we trust it will fall 
into the hands of thousands of those for whom it is intended. 
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Such topics as the following occur : “ Influence of Woman ”— 
“ Society "—‘“* Books ”—“ Home ”—“ Dress ”—* Trials and 
Temptations,” ete. etc. The mind has indeed thrown off the 
tramme!s with which the iron middle ages had bound it, and 
is now upon the stretch and eager to possess knowledge in 
some form. It rests with parents and teachers whether they 
will supply that which is good for food, or that enticing fruit 
which looks so fair and beautiful, but which, like that fabled 
to grow upon the Dead Sea’s shore, turns to ashes in the 
mouth.” Of Books, the author says: “ What a host of 
romances, and tales, and poems, which work no other effect 
on the mind than to fill it with fancies and follies!” “Ifa 
book is offered to any, which in their conscience they cannot 
approve, let it be set aside as unworthy of perusal ; never let 
the cleverness of a work be an apology for infidelity. That, 
which to mention, would call a blush to the cheek, is not fit 
to be read in secret. Books like these may properly be called 
the works of an enchantress, who seeks to destroy, by giving 
a beauty to infidelity and a melody to crime ; and all may, if 
they will, go down to the cave of the wizard, and drink of that 
draught which fires the imagination and causes those who 
drink to pant for fresh draughts, though thus to fire the 
imagination is to shrivel up virtue, and to drink of those 
draughts is to poison the veins.” 


17.—Grace abounding to the chief of Sinners, in a faithful 
account of the Life and Death of John Bunyan, with 
additions. From the London Edition. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1844. pp. 176. 18mo. 


“ Grace abounding,” or the autobiography of Bunyan, will, 
we think, be acceptable to the Christian pnblic: and more 
especially now, as Mr. Cheever’s Lectures on Bunyan have 
awakened a new interest in this wonderful monument of grace. 
It will be a suitable companion for those lectures, and we 
anticipate for Mr. Dodd a rapid and extensive sale. Many 
have read the Pilgrim’s Progress who have never seen this 
work: but the one illustrates the other and ought to accom- 

any it. 

. It will do the soul of any one good to read Bunyan’s simple 
story of his early wickedness, his strong temptations, his 
deliverances, his mercies, his assumption of the office of 
preaching, his persecutions, his twelve years’ imprisonment, 
his tried yet trusting feelings, his humility and his joy. 
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18.— Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, comprising a 
Description of a Tour through Texas and across the great 
South-western Prairies, the Camanche and Caygita Hunting 
Grounds, with an account of the Sufferings from want of Food, 
Losses from hostile Indians, and final Capture of the Texans, 
and their March, as Prisoners, to the City of Mexico. With 
Illustrations and a Map. By Geo. Wixxins Kenpatt. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1844. pp. 811, 
12mo. 


These volumes are well got up by the Harpers, and are 
certainly filled with matter of much interest. The title is 
sufficient, of itself, to give us a pretty good general indea of 
what is to be expected from a perusal of the book. We all 
remember the newspaper accounts of the sufferings of some 
of those poor fellows, whose story is here told. Many were 
disposed to think that they had foolishly and wickedly exposed 
themselves to the miseries they endured, by undertaking such 
an expedition, with the intent to interfere with the rights of 
Mexico. And however much they sympathized with them in 
their terrible trials, they could not but feel that they had been 
rash in their enterprises. Yet, granting that they were thus 
rash and blameworthy, the cruelties of the Mexicans were 
outrageous and merit the abhorrence of all civilized society. 

Whatever may be said or thought of others, it seems clear 
that the author of these volumes was innocent of any partici- 
pation in warlike designs, and accompanied the expedition 
with far other intentions. He has escaped to tell us a bloody, 
yet, in some respects, an interesting tale. We should have 
preferred more recognition of God’s providence; but we 
know this is an uncommon thing at the present day. 


19.—Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By Joun Kirto, Editor 
of the “ Pictorial Bible.” Parts V. VI. New York: Mark 
H. Newman. 


We have already noticed the character of this work, the 
reputation of its contributors, and the plan. We have only, 
therefore, to announce the fact of the issue of the fifth and 
sixth numbers, extending from “ Berosh” to “ Creation,” and 
comprising exceedingly valuable information. We notice, 
under “Chronicles,” “ Corinthians,” “Colossians,” ‘ Crea. 
tion,” that the articles in this work are, by no means, super- 
ficial, but thorough. The first is written by Rev. Samuel 
Davidson, LL. D. 
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20.—Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. John Sum- 
merfield, A.M. By Joun Hottanp. With an Introductory 
Letter by James rons SE Together with Letters and 
Reminiscences not before published. Sixth edition. New York: 
D. Mead. 1844. pp. 460. 8mo. 


This is a beautifu) edition of the Memoirs of Summerfield, 
and contains 100 pages more of reminiscences, than any jre- 
ceding edition. Few men have been so universally admired 
and loved as Summerfield, and we presume the publisher will 
be compensated for gi eae in issuing the volume in 
so attractive a style. e have so recently and so favorably 
noticed a previous edition, that we shall be excused from 
further commendation. 


21.—History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By the 
Rev. W. A. Hernerineton, author of the “ History of the 
Church of Scotland,” etc. New York: Mark H. Newman. 


The volume is divided into five chapters, with an Appendix. 
I. Introductory. II. Meeting of the Westminster Assembly. 
IfI. The Independent Controversy. IV. The Erastian Contro- 
versy. V. Conclusion of the Westminster Assembly. Under 
these heads is embraced the entire history of this great 
assembly—certainly one of the greatest ever convened on 
earth. Mr. Hetherington, in an interesting style, introduces 
us to this venerable assembly, by a brief recapitulation of the 
principal events which led to its appointment ; then graphic- 
ally portrays the meeting itself, and recounts, at length, the 
controversies which occupied its attention, and its final disso- 
lution. Every Presbyterian and every other man, who cares 
for ecclesiastical history, will desire to read this book, and 
ought to read it. And who will deny himself the pleasure and 
profit, when he can now procure it for twenty-five cents % 

We believe it to be a faithful history, derived from the best 
sources—those most to be relied on. We quote a single 
passage: “Numerous and startling are the coincidences 
between the period of the Westminster Assembly and the 
present time. So strong are these that they force upon a 
reflecting mind the thought that all human events move in 
revolving circles, one age but reproducing a renewed aspect 
of the past. In England we see again the dread aspect of 
Laudean Prelacy, called indeed by a new name, Puseyism, but 
displaying all the fearful lineaments of its formidable prede- 
cessor, the same in its lofty pretensions, in its Popish tenden- 
cies, in its supercilious contempt of every other church, and 
in its persecuting spirit.” 
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22.—The Necessity of the Reformation. By Joun Carvin. To 
which is appended the Articles of Agreement on the Sacra- 
mentarian Question, between the Churches of Zurich and 
Geneva. Translated, with a Preface, by M. M. Backus. New- 
York: Published by S. W. Bendict & Co. 1844. 


We are indebted to M. H. Newman for a copy of this excel- 
lent treatise. It was originally addressed to the Emperor 
Charles V. and those convened in the Diet of Spires, urging 
upon that Diet a restoration of the church, and in a most 
masterly and forceful manner illustrating the whole contro- 
versy. It is characterized by Calvin’s strength of intellect, 
and at the present time is well worthy of a place among the 
multifarious writings which are called forth by the state of the 
church. Calvin begins with an Introduction, then portrays 
the Disease—the Remedies—the Application of the Remedies. 
—The Agreement on the Sacramentarian Question, between 
Calvin and the Zurichers, forms an appropriate accompaniment 
of this address. 


23.—A Dissertation on the Rule of Faith; delivered at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at the Annual Meeting of the American Bible 
Society, and published at their request. By Garviner Sprine, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in the City of New 
York. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1844. pp. 104. 


The design of this Dissertation is, “to compare the falli- 
bility of the Church of Rome with the infallibility of the Sacred 
Scriptures, as a Rule of Falth:” and it is sufficient to say of it 
that it is executed in Dr. Spring’s usual masterly manner. 
The infallibility of Rome must hide itself in shame before the 
clear shining of the truth as here exhibited. 


24.—The Tractarian and Evangelical Systems: considered as 
developments of the Letter that killeth and the Spirit that giveth 
Life. A Sermon preached in the Church of Monaghan, before 
the Lord Bishop of Clogher and the Clergy of his Digcese. By 
Grorce Sypney Smirn, D. D., Rector of Aghalurcher—Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Greek, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co. 
London: Seeley, Burnside and Seeley. 1843. 


Dr. Smith, who honorably and successfully, as we happen 
to know, fills the new professorship of Biblical Greek, in the 
University of Dublin, thus speaks, in the Preface to this 
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Sermon: “Every day brings unceasing proofs of the urgent 
importance of the controversy of the times, and of the need 
of becoming acquainted with it in principles and details. [t 
was with such feelings that I hesitated not to comply with the 
call made on me by the Bishop of Clogher and Clergy of 
his Diocese to publish the following discourse.” 

“The weapon which can be employed with the greatest 
effect against the Oxford movement, is the great doctrine of 
justification by faith alone.” 

This sermon has been not a little vituperated, as well as 
approved. It is a bold annunciation of that great doctrine, 
which Luther pronounced the pillar of a standing or falling 
church, and a lucid exposure of the Romish nature of the sys- 
tem of Oxford. It is highly evangelical, well adapted to do 
good, and worthy of the call made for its publication by the 
Bishop and clergy. 


25.—The Study of the History of Christianity, and its adaptation 
to the present age. .f discourse pronounced at Geneva. By 
J.H. Merte D’Avsiene, D.D. Translated from the French. 
New York: Saxton & Miles. 1844. 


The author’s name will be recommendation sufficient of this 
Lecture ; but we may add that it is written in his usual style, 
and was intended to place the study of the Aistory of Christian- 
ity On its proper basis—to elevate it to an equal rank with 
other similar studies. 


26.— The Lives of Pope Alexander VI. and his Son Cesar Bor- 
gia. By Avexanver Gorpon, A. M., 4uthor of Itinerarium 
Septentrionale. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 
New York: Saxton & Miles. 1844. pp. 232, 8vo. 


Here are Lives of men whose name is a reproach on earth, 
whose memory is an awful stench from the bottomless pit. 
They existed and their memoirs have been written, but they 
are dark pages in the history of human corruption. Would 
that they could be blotted out! But they cannot. There they 
stand: and the only possible good they can accomplish is, 
that they become evidences of the true delineations of the 
deep depravity of man contained in the Scripture, and also of 
the mischievousness of that system of religion which could 
tolerate them and recognize them as occupants of the highest 
ecclesiastical offices. ‘They may serve as beacon lights to 
others, warning them of dangers ahead, if they pursue the 
same course ; and although the heart is not improved by con- 
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templating specimens of vicious conduct, there is something 
so excessively loathsome in these children of the devil—they 
bear so strongly the image of their father, that most would, 
perhaps, flee away in disgust, and resolve, at least, to be bet- 


ter than they. 


AppvitionaL Notices. 


The Apostolical System of the Church defended ; in a Reply to 
Dr. Whetely on the Kingdom of Christ. By Save. Bust, 
A. M., Rector of Emmanuel Parish, Cumberland, Md. Phil- 
adelphia: H. Hooker. 1844. 


We think there is too much here taken for granted, and 
that it will require more true learning and knowledge derived 
from the sources, to overthrow Dr. Whately’s argument. 


The Hierarchical Despotism. Lectures on the mixture of Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Power in the Governments of the Middle 
Ages. In illustration of the Nature and Progress of Despot- 
ism in the Romish Church. By Rev. Grorce B. CuEever. 
New York: Saxton & Miles. Boston: Saxton, Pierce 
& Co 1844. 


The argument of these Lectures was called forth by Lec- 
tures of Bishop Hughes on the same subject. We need only 
say that the thing is done up in Mr. Cheever’s usual style. 


Al Manual of Christian Baptism ; Infant Baptism and the Mode ; 
in two discourses. By the Rev. Tuomas Larz, A. M. Second 
edition, corrected and enlarged. New York: Robert Car- 
ter. 


This manual is by a Lutheran minister of the Gospel, is 
well adapted to popular reading, and sound in the faith. 


The Path of God. By the Rev. E. E. Avams, M. A., Pastor of 
the American Church in Havre-de-Grace, France ; late Chap- 
lain to Seamen at St. Petersburgh. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 1844. 


This truly eloquent discourse was suggested by disasters at 
sea. After an Introduction, it considers the path of God as 
—the path of Light—the path of Order—the path of Power— 
the path of Life. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


Of new publications we notice: Handbuch der theol. Literatur, von 
Dr. G. B. Winer. _ Erstes Erganzungsheft zur dritten Auflage, die 
Literatur bis zu Ende des Jahres 1841 fortfihrend.—Theologische 
Encyclopadie als System im Zusammenhange mit der Geschichte 
der theologischen Wissenschaft und ihrer einzelnen Zweige ent- 
wickelt von Dr. Ant. Friedr. Ludwig Pelt.—Neutestamentliches 
Handworterbuch zur Darstellung der christlichen Glaubens- und 
Sittenlehre fir Prediger der evangelischen Kirche. Von D. Ludw. 
Aug. Gottl. Krehl. 


Denmark. 


™ A simple monument to Professor Rask, the celebrated linguist of 
Copenhagen, who died in 1832, is about to be commenced. Various 
proverbs will be inscribed on the tablet, in Arabic, Sanscrit, leelandic, 
and Danish. 


Belgium. 


M. Gachard, when examining the state papers in the royal library 
at the Hague, discovered a series of letters written by Rubens the 
painter, whilst on his diplomatic mission to England.—The King has 
commissioned Simonis, a sculptor of Brussels, to erect an equestrian 
statue of Godfrey de Bouillon in that city. 


Prance. 


Portions of the bas-reliefs from the ruins of the Parthenon have 
reached Paris, which, with others to be collected from this temple, by 
an agent of government sent for the purpose, are to be placed in a 
gallery to be erected expressly for such fragments. 


Etaly. 


A curious tomb has recently been discovered on the site of the 
ancient Veii, of Etruria, the walls of which are beautifully decorated 
with paintings. It must be anterior to 360 B. C.—The death of 
Rossellini, the celebrated author of the work on the monuments of 
Nubia and Egypt, will be felt as a loss to literature and science. 
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Greece. 


In consequence of the recent revolution in Greece, all the foreign 
professors, in the Otho University, were dismissed. Professor Ulrichs 
soon after died.—Dr. Ross, the distinguished professor of Arche- 
ology, has been appointed to the same professorship in the University 
of Jena, and is to pursue his researches in Greece and Turkey for two 
years, at the expense of the Prussian government. Many valuable 
fragments have been discovered in the convents of Mount Athos. 
Among others, part of the 20th book of Polybius ; a work on Greek 
Syntax, by Gregory of Corinth; an unpublished Grammar by Theo- 
dosius of Alexandria; copies of laws; lexicons and grammars ; com- 
ments on the Greek poets ; and other works. 


Lgvpt 


Dr. Lepsius has discovered, at Meroé, a copy of the Rosetta Stone, 
the hieroglyphic portion of which is comparatively perfect. 


Great Britain. 


We see, among new publications, a commentary on the Apocalypse, 
Critical and Historical ; including an examination of the chief pro- 
yhecies of Daniel, illustrated by an Apocalyptic chart, engravings 
from medals and other monuments of antiquity, by Rev. E. B. Elliott. 
—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress converted into an Epic Poem.—Fas- 
ciculus Inscriptionum Grecarum quas apud sedes Apocalypticas 
Chartis mandatas, et nunc dueno instauratas, Prefationibusque et 
Notis instructas, edidit J. K. Bailie. 


@nited States. 


Professors Beck & Felton have translated “ Munk on the Metre of 
the Greeks and Romans,” which will soon be published. A new 
edition of Homer’s Iliad, also, with additional notes by Prof. Felton. 
The new Arabie Grammar of Dr. Caspari, of Leipsic, is being trans- 
lated at Andover. Two new editions of Homer’s Iliad will soon be 
published, one edited the Rev. J. J. Owen, the other by Prof. Crosby 
of Dartmouth College. M. W. Dodd will soon issue a new edition of 
Legh Richmond. 
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sera Numinis vindicta, noticed 
459. 

Haight’s Guide and Mclivaine’s 
Solemn Responsibility of Minis- 
ters, reviewed by Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Lane. Samples of two kinds 
of preaching im the Episcopal 
Church 1. is the Bible without 
note or comment a sufficient 
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guide? 2. Something more need- Historical Sketch of Medical Philos- 

ed 3. What is thisto be? Quo- ophy, by Samuel Adams, M. D. 

tation from Ireneus 4. Does not 392. 

prove the point for which it is Hollenbeck, Rev. C.4. Infant Bap- 

adduced 5. Primitive antiquity tism 222. 

the guide 7. Trial of this guide Homes, Rev. H. H. Review of 

8. Fathers of the Nicene Coun- Boré’s Travels in Turkey and 

cil 9. Teaching of ———- Mce- Persia 28. 

Ilvaine on this point 10. Primi- Horne, Thomas Hartwell, B. D., In- 

tive antiquity presented in its ful- troduction to the Critical Study 

ness and purity in the Book of of the Scriptures, noticed 461. 

Common Prayer. Baptismal Re- 

generation 13. Writings of the I. 

fathers important, but not of coér- Introduction to the Critical Study of 

dinate authority with inspired the Holy Scriptures, by Thomas 

wriers 13. This shameful union Hartwell Horne, B D., noticed 

of tradition with divine truth ab- 461. 

horrent 14. Second part of the 

Guide respects the unity of the : 

church 15. Book of Common Journal of the American Oriental 

Prayer compiled chiefly from the Society, noticed 224. 

Roman 16. The Puritans rested 

on the simple basis of the New K. 

Testament 17. Three great par- Kendall, George Wilkins. Narrative 

ties during the Reformation in of the Santa Fé Expedition, no- 

England 18. Intestine feuds not __ ticed 469. 

charged, transferred to distant Kitto, John, Cyclopedia of Biblical 

shores by missionaries 22. How Literature, noticed 469. 

is this lost unity of the church 

which Mr. Haight deplores to be L. 

restored? ‘The Separatists say Language of Ancient Egypt, by Rev. 

the Rector must be brought bac R. D. C. Robbins, 137. 

to our church 23. The Recue’s Letters from Ireland, by Charlotte 

unity not the Bible unity 25. Elizabeth, noticed 236. * 

The difficulty is in the externals Life and Labors of the Rev. Christ- 

of religion 26. mas Evans, noticed 238. 
Happiness, Invitation to true, and Life of James Arminius, D. D., by 

motives for becoming a Christian, Nathan Bangs, D. D., noticed 

by Joel Parker, D. D., noticed 462. 

467. Lord, John. The English Reform- 
Heart, The, Delineated in its State ers and their Principles 65. 

of Nature, and as renewed by Luther, Martin, Writings of, by C. 

Grace, by Hugh Smith,D.D.no- E Stowe, D. D. 241, Select list 

ticed 463. of the Reformer's writings 241. 
Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the books _ Luther's impress on the German 

‘tase. noticed 229. nation 243. Number and variety 
Hetherington Rev. W. M. History of his writings 244. His style— 

of the Church of Scotland, no- his oratory 246. His writi 

ticed 460. suited to the exigencies of the 
Hetherington, Rev. W.A. History times 247. His translation of the 

of the Westminster Assembly of Bible 248, Luther’s Latin works 

Divines, noticed 469. 251. Complete works of the dear 
History Governmental of the U.S. man of God, ete. 252. Luther's 

America, noticed 234. complete works by Walch 253. 
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Luther's German writings by 
Lomler 254. Luther’s works 
with reference to the wants of 
the times, by H. L. A. Vent— 
Luther’s works arranged by G. 
Pfizer 255. Luther’s principal 
writings by Otto von Gerlach— 
Letters and papers of Luther col- 
lected by W. M. L. De Wette 
256 Seckendorff's history and 
defence of Lutheranism——Mar- 
keinecke’s history of the German 
Reformation 257. D'Aubigné's 
History of the Reformation 258. 
Audin’s Life of Luther 259, Me- 
moirs of Luther written by him- 
self, and edited by Michelet 260. 
Cursory review of some of Lu- 
ther’s more important writings 
261. Luther, a model-man 262. 
State of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Luther’s times 263. 
Luther's Reformation Writings 
267. Claims of the Pope 268. 
Luther's ninety-five theses 269. 
Disputation with Eck 270. His 
tract on the papacy at Rome— 
His address to the Emperor and 
Christian nobility of Germany 
271. His sermon on the map— 
Tract on the Babylonean captiv- 
ity of the church—Sermon on 
the freedom of a Christian man 


272. 


M. 
Man, position of, in the scale of Or- 
anic Creation, by Samuel Forry, 
iL D. Distinction between ani- 
mals and plants 274. Distinctive 
characters of the Animal King- 
dom 276. Vertebrata 277. Ver- 
tebrata subdivided into four 
classes—Characteristics of man 
278. Adaptation to the erect po- 
sition 279. Anatomically illus- 
trated 280. Man’s lower extrem- 
ities 283. The hand 285. Absence 
of natural weapons of defence— 
Close approximation of the teeth 
in each jaw 287. Man a Cos- 
mopolite 288. Period of his life 
the greatest of all mammalia— 
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His use of conventional! language 
289. His mental endowments 
290. Sacerdotal orders in all aves 
291. Civilization influenced by 
the physical features of the coun- 
try 293. Paleontology 294. 
Great antiquity of the earth 295. 
Geological scale of time 206 
Species not immortal 297. Proofs 
of a First Cause 298. The pres- 
ent condition of our globe not 
permanent 299. Reflections 300. 

Manual of Classical Literature 
Fiske’s Eschenberg’ s, noticed 228 

McLane, Rev. J. W. Review of 
Haight’s Guide, and MclIlvaine’s 
Solemn Responsibility of Minis- 
ters I. 

Medical Philosophy, Historical 
Sketch of, by Samuel Adams, M. 
D. 392. Medicine in the hands 
of the priesthood 393. Pythago- 
ras—Hypocrates 394. Dogmatic 
and Empirical sects—Methodical 
—Pneumatical—and Calectic sects 
395. Medicine in the dark ages 
396. Science of medicine revived 
by the Arabians—The Chemical 
sect 397. Anatomy cultivated— 
Van Helmont 398. Humoralists 
and Solidists—Brown’s system 
399. Homeopathy—Influence of 
superstition on medical science 
400. Quackery, two forms of 
401. Spirit of dogmatism and of 
empiricism not yet extinct 402. 
Remedy for the errors of these 
extremes 403. Errors from ap- 
plying hasty theoretical deduc- 
tions 404. A cautious skepticism 
necessary in verifying practical 
principles 405. The science of 
medicine demands the best powers 
of the human mind 407. 

Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of 
the Rev. John Summerfield, no- 
ticed 469. 

Minister's Family, or Hints to those 
who would 8 Home happy, by 
Mrs. Ellis, noticed 466 

Mothers of England, their Influence 
and Responsibility, by Mrs. Ellis, 
noticed 464. 











Masic, Sacred, by Thomas Hastings, 
Esq. 425. Jealousy of good men 
against the claims of the art— 
The musical art originally con- 
fined to purposes of religious wor- 
ship 426. ‘The song of praise in 
the days of Hezekiah 427. In 
the days of primitive Christianity 
428. The churches became less 
scrupulous—Office of praise de- 
graded for centuries—Sacred dra- 
mas 429. The Reformers of the 
16th century did much to improve 
church music—Christianity bas 
nothing to gain by neglecting the 
arts 430. Sacred music originally 
intended as the handmaid of spir- 
itual influences 431. Two classes 
of sacred music, the one belong- 
ing to the church, the other to the 
oratorio—Transatlantic compo- 
sers have not recognized the 
claims of a personated devotion 
433. Would not depreciate the 
talents of the great masters of 
song 435. Come back to primi- 
tive habits 436. Source from 
which abuses have arisen—Dra- 
matic use of religious subjects 
437. Sacred subjects to be treat- 
ed in a sacred manner 438. Per- 
formers should cultivate the spirit 
of praise—Secular music has its 
place and claims 439. 


N. 
Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by Albert Barnes, noticed 236. 
Notes on the Septuagint Version of 
Psalms I. Il., by Prof. J. W. 
Gibbs, 441. 


Oo. 

Organic Creation, position of Man 
in the scale of, by Samuel Forry, 
M. D. 274. 

Oriental Society, Journal of, noticed 
224. 


P. 

Parker, Joel, D. D. Invitation to 
True Happiness, and Motives for 
becoming a Christian, noticed 467. 

Patriarchal Religion as developed in 
the Book of Job, by Rev. Albert 


Index. 
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Barnes, D. D.,163. One supreme 
God taught in this book 163. The 
universe created by this one God 
164. The moral Governor of all 
his creatures—Existence of angels 
asserted 165. The existence of 
evil spirits believed 167. Man 
regarded as a fallen being, wholly 
depraved 168. Necessity of re 
conciliation with God—the true 
penitent received into God's favor 
—man will not live again on 
earth—what his condition after 
death 169. <A belief that man 
would live after death 171. The 
ave not the end of man 172. 
lief in future punishment—God 
to be worshipped by sacrifice 
and burnt offering 174. Interest- 
ing view of the nature and effects 
of true piety—The religion of 
that time in its influence on 
morals and manners 176. Re- 
spect for each other—respect for 
age 177. Hospitality 178. Kind- 
ness to the poor, widow, and 
fatherless 179. 

Plutarchus de sera Numinis vindic- 
ta, by Prof. H. B. Hackett, no- 
ticed 459. 

Pond, Rev. Enoch, D. D. The 
Christian Sacraments 369. 

Pope of Rome, Trial of the, noticed 
232. 

Preaching, Review of Gresley’ s trea- 

tise on, 408. In the form of let- 

ters 409. Topics or subjects for 
the pulpit 410. Skilful use of 
connectives in sermon writing— 

Method of composing 411. Man- 

agement of the voice—Oratorical 

action and expression 412. Re- 
marks on some of our Author's 

principles and suggestions 414. 

Cautions to young clergymen 415. 

On leaving out, and what is to be 

left out 416. Too much absolute- 

ness in assertions to be avoided 

417. Style 418. Let the minis- 

ter think when he attempts to 

think, and write when he under- 
takes to write—Variety in style 

419. Clearness and soberness— 

Close and pungent style 420 

What should be the predominant 
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strain of the preacher’s messages 
421. Not enough to touch the 
sensibilities merely 423. The ser- 
mon has fallen from the respect 
paid to it by our fathers—The 
pulpit the preacher’s throne 424. 

Profit and Honor, by Mrs. Copley, 
noticed 235. 

Protestant Memorial, by T. Horne, 
noticed 234. 

Psalms I. II. Notes on the Septua- 
gint Version of, by Prof. J. W. 
Gibbs, notice (1) Deviations from 
the Hebrew text, with their rea- 
sons ; (2) Peculiarities of Greek 
usage and construction ; (3) Re- 
fer to analagous usages and con- 
structions in the New Testament 
—Psalm I., 441. Psalm II, 444. 

Punchard, George. View of Con- 
gregationalism by, noticed 235. 


R. 
Reformation, Burnet’s History of the 
English, noticed 231. 
Reformation, The Necessity of the, 
by John Calvin, noticed 472. 
Religion of Experience and that of 
Imitation, by Rev. George B. 
Cheever 92. Religion of imita- 
tion, churchianity ; religion of 
experience, christianity 93. Reli- 
gious characteristic of this age 
rather that of imitation than of 
experience 94. Causes of this— 
want of the habit of living in and 
upon God’s word 97. A new 
baptism from heaven needed 98. 
Power of God’s word to be real- 
ized 99. Second cause, preva- 
lence of low and indistinct views 
of divine Inspiration 100, Con- 
sequence, false philosophy inter- 
meddling with the scriptures 101. 
Third cause, desertion of the 
Bible as the only rule of faith and 
—— 102. Fourth cause, de- 
erence to human authority 103. 
Advance in theology only by ex- 
perience 106. Right of private 
udgment to be maintained 108. 
ifth cause, prevalence of a phi- 
losophical system unfavorable to 
faith 108. Theology always in- 
fluenced by the speculative phi- 
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losophy of the age 110. Sixth 
cause, neglect of the doctrine of 
justification by faith 113. Luther 
strongly affected by it 115. Royal 
road to heaven 116. Missionary 
spirit the foundation of individual 
power 118. Self-culture and self- 
discipline important 120. Youth 
a germinating period 121. 


Review of Haight’s Guide and Mc- 
Ilvaine’s Solemn Responsibility of 
Ministers, by Rev. J. W. McLane, 
1 


Review of Boré's Travels in Turkey 

and Persia, by Rev. H. A. Homes 

28. 

Review of Gresley’s Treatise on 
Preaching 408. 

Robbins, Rev. R. D. C. Language 
of Ancient Egypt 137. 


8 


Sacraments, The Christian, by Rev. 
Enoch Pond, D. D. 369. Signifi- 
cation of the term sacrament 370. 
How used by Tertullian 371. 
Distinguishing marks of a sacra- 
ment 372. The number of the 
sacraments 373. The five addi- 
tional sacraments of the Romish 
church, confirmation, ordination, 
auricular confession 374. Ex- 
treme unction, marriage 375. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
alone entitled to be called Chris- 
tian sacraments. Nature, import 
and meaning of the Sacraments 
376. Regeneration not effected 
in baptism, proofs 378. Is the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a 
proper sacrifice ? 380. Objections 
to the theory of the literal change 
of the bread and wine 381. Ob- 
jections against con-substantiation 
382. Nearly all protestants agree 
that the sacraments are signs or 
symbols 384. Christ's presence 
is of a spiritual nature 386. Efii- 
cacy of the sacraments 387. T e 
sacraments for Christians only 
388. Benefits of the sacraments 
389. The great benefit the pres- 
ence of Christ 391. 

Santa Fé Expedition, Narrative of, 
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by George Wilkins Kendall, no- 
ticed 469. 

Scotland, History of the Church of, 
by Rev. W. M. Hetherington, no- 
ticed 460. 

Sherman, Henry. Governmental 
History of the U. S. America, by, 
noticed 234. 

Slavery, Biblical Argument on, by 
Rev. William C. Wisner—T. D. 
Wells, “ Bible against Slavery ”’ 
302. Plan of the present Article 
—What is Slavery ? 303. Slavery 
existed among the Hebrews in 
Old Testament times 304. Maid- 
servants held as property 305. 
Their mistresses claimed their 
children as their own—Testimo- 
ny of Josephus 306. Servants 
bought with money 307. Mean- 
ing of the word to buy 308. Mr. 
Wells s definition of bought ser- 
vants 313. Objections to it 316. 
Case of Joseph 319. Distinction 
in the Bible between bought and 
hired servants; the former slaves 
321. Hebrews commanded to free 
their servants every aftieth year— 
Language of Paul in Galatians 4. 
1 324. Existence of slavery un- 
der the old dispensation no apol- 
ogy for slave-holding at the pres- 
ent day 326. The Old Testament 
does not uphold nor sustain a 
— of slavery—proofs 327. 

. Q. Case of the Canaanites— 
Saul and the Amalekites 329. 
Examination of Genesis 9. 24, 25 
—A prophetic curse 331. This 
curse confined to Canaan 332. No 
right to enslave a fellow man 
without a special warrant from 
the Almighty 334. God did all 
he could consistently in that dark 
age to meliorate the condition of 
the slave 336. Condition of slaves 
in the East mild 337. 

Smith, Hugh, D. D., Heart delin- 
eated, etc., noticed 463. 

Smith, George Sydney, D. D., Trac- 
tarian and Evangelical Systems, 
noticed 471. 

Spring, Gardiner, D. D., The 
Charch in the Wilderness, and 
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other Fragments from the Study 
of a Pastor, noticed 465. 

Spring, Gardiner, D. D., Disserta- 
tion on the Rule of Faith, noticed 
471. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E.,D. D. Writings 
of Martin Luther 241. 

Student, The Young, or Ralph and 
Victor, by Madame Guizot. From 
the French by Samuel Jackson, 
noticed 465. 

Summerfield, Rev. John, Memoirs of 
the Life and Ministry of, by John 
Holland, noticed 469 


T. 

Tractarian and Evangelical Sys- 
tems, by George Sydney Smith, 
D D., noticed 471. 

Training of the Will, by Rev. Phar- 
cellus Church 839. 

Travels in Turkey and Persia, 
Boré's, reviewed by Rev. H. A. 
Homes. M. Boré’s education and 
purpose 28. His studies at Con- 
stantinople 29. His journey— 
Designs of the Romanists on the 
Armenians 30. Plan for convert- 
ing them to the Romish faith 31. 
State of the Nestorian church 33. 
False charges against American 
missionaries 34. Who are trying 
to gain the Nestorians by means 
of money 37. Grounds of com- 
plaint by M. Boré against the 
Oriental churches 38. Celibacy 
of the clergy 40. M. Boré’'s views 
on the national origin of the Nes- 
torians 41. Facts confirming those 
views 42. The Nestorians still 
retain the name of Chaldean 43. 
Still living in the proper country 
of the Chaldeans i. Their lan- 
guage also claims to be Chaldean 
45. Their physiognomy Chal- 
dean 47. M. Boré’s sealaashialy 
lucubrations 50. Strong preju- 
dices against gospel truth ba. 
Romish schemes for seizing on 
the Oriental churches 56. The 
Lazarists 58. Love of French 
glory 63. 

rae of the Pope of Rome, noticed 
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U. 
Uncle Barnaby, noticed 235. 


V. 
View of Congregationalism, noticed 
235. 
Voice of the Church one, D’Au- 


bigné’s, noticed 230. 


Ww. 
Westminster <9 | History of 
e 


the, by Rev. W. A. 


therington, 
noticed 469. 


Will, Training of, by Rev. Pharcel- 


lus Church 339. What has 
brought Metaphysical Science 
into disrepute 340. Relation of 
the will to the other faculties 
341. Related to them as the 
cause of their activity—Psycho- 
logical reduced to sensations and 
volitions 342. The heart a foun- 
dation for the sensations of feeling 
343. Apart from volitions in the 
mind, nothing remains but simple 
sensations 344. The will is re- 
lated as cause to whatever is 
blame or praiseworthy in the 
other faculties 346. elated to 
our other facultics as the basis of 


eral mistake as to what constitutes 
a good education 354. Submis- 
sion an important element in the 
will’s training 355. The manner 
of the will’s training—It requires 
power by exercise 358, By keep- 
ing in view our duties and the 
motives to their performance 359. 
A sense of dependence on God 
360. The spirit’s indwelling the 
sole basis of continued right action 
in the will—Much to be gained 
By passing from names to things 

1. Strictly speaking but two 
departments of mental phenom- 
ena—sensations and volitions 
362. Objective sensations and 
sensations of spontaniety 363. 
Many theological errors founded 
in a false anthropology 364 Does 
not the doctrine of necessity, as 
applied to the will, merge it in 
the sensations? 365. e doc- 
trine of necessity a virtual reduc- 
tion of the moral, to a level with 
the physical government 367. 
The true philosophy of mental 
and moral discipline 368. Con- 
trast between a well-disciplined 
and a neglected will 369, 


their union in an individual con- Wisner, Rev. William C. Biblical 
scious ageucy 348. Related as Argument on Slavery 302. 

the governing power 349. The Woman's Worth ; or Hints to raise 
will has no power to alter the the female character, with a notice, 
character of our simple sensations | by Emily Marshall, noticed 467. 
350. The exercises of intellect Women, The Wrongs of, by Char- 
contain in themselves no right of _lotte Elizabeth, noticed 466. 
control over the will 351. The Woods, Rev. Leonard, D. D. Divine 
object of the will’s training 252. Agency aud Government together 
Our wills educated to velocity with Homan Agency and Gov- 
but not to fixedness 353. Gen- ernment, 23. 
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